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Anatomy of SPEECH. 
yr. THELWALL'S SECOND LECTURE ON 
ruE STRUCTURE AND OFFICES OF THE 
URGANS OF VOICE. 

(Continued from No. 410, page 399.) 





Sct. III. Seconpary Orcans of 


HE complication of vibratory im- 

pulses in the phenomena of vocal 
and instrumental sounds thus admitted, 
‘remains then to be considered, what 
the portions of the frame that con- 
stitute the remaining apparatus, in the 
complicated mechanism of the human 
In other words, What are, 
among vocal animals, and in the hu- 
man subject in particular, the secondary 
organs of modulation, whose specific 
vibrations, or whose partial unisons, 
are complicated with, and consequently 
modify, the original impulses of the 
larynx ; constituting thereby the infi- 
nite diversities exhibited in the phe- 
nomena of vocal sound ? 
their particular responses regulated ? 
and what are the expressive peculiari- 
ties, or characteristic intonations, that 
belong to each ? 

I, The first of these that shall be 
enumerated, 
Mourn; along which, the full, smooth, 
and powerfully swelling sounds appear 
to be propagated; those sounds that 
correspond, in a considerable degree, 
with the majestic swell of the organ.* 





How are 


“ As inan organ, from one blast of wind, 
Through many a row of pipes the sound- 


board breathes.” 


For the peculiar display of the full 
powers of this species of intonation, the 


mouth of the speaker, or singer, must 
be kept comparatively open: not in- 
deed with a strained and convulsive 
gape (as if a church-steeple were to be 
swallowed)—like the mouths of some of 
the ranting bawling vociferators of the 
stage, and of the conventicle; and who 
appear to have been misled by the too 
frequently-repeated and ill-understood 
exhortation of indiscriminating teachers 
—* open your mouth ;” but with some 
separation of the teeth, and a compara- 
tive rounding, or ovaling of the lips; 
the back of the moveable palate being, 
at the same time, and by such means, 
considerably elevated, so as at once to 
brace the fibres of the roof, and to 
close the passages from the larynx to 
the nasal and other superior organs. 
When this is done, the specific sound 
described will be heard in its full force ; 
and, at the same time, if minutely at- 
tended to, the palateal vibrations will 
be distinctly felt, as the swell of sound 
is propagated along its fibres. 

II. Tue Nostrits constitute another 
organ, of extensive power in modifying 
the original sounds of the larynx. 
Through these, we may distinctly trace, 
not only by internal sensation, but by 
the experiment of external touch, the 
vibrations that accompany the strong, 
firm, and deeply solemn tones, that 
harmonize with the Martial Trumpet, 
and the Mellow Horn :— 

** Pours through the mellow horn her pen- 
sive soul.’ 

The attitude of the mouth, for the 
more powerful production of these 
tones, especially of the flexible parts nm 


the rear of the palate, should be di- 
rectly 

















*™ The palate, or roof of the mouth {says 
! answers a purpose 
‘omewhat similar to the body of a violin or 
“tar, to collect, rebound, and render 
The voice, in gene- 
_ full he should have said] 
‘ording as the arch of the 
Elements of 
‘Lo elevated he should have 

The form of the arch of 
uinly much to do with 
fulness and agreeableness of 


Ingenious Herries 


inelodious the tone. 
Tal, is more «de ep 
and sonorous. ace 
palate is more 
Npeech, p. 19. 

added expansive, 
‘€ mouth has cert 
he sonorous 





elevated.”’ 


Montury Mac. No. 41). 


~_ 


+ In the oral delivery of these lectures, 
the specific intonations, attempted to be de- 
scribed in this and the following paragraphs, 
were demonstrated to the ear, and the spe- 
cific organic positions exhibited at the same 
time: a fulness of illustration which it is 
impossible to supply by any mere combi- 
nation of written words. Of this see more 
in an ensuing note. 

t “ In speaking or singing, we find 
the caverns of the nostrils considerably 
strengthen and sweeten the vocal tone." 
Herries, p. 19. 
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rectly opposite to that which was dic- 
tated in the former instance; since the 
smaller the aperture of the mouth, and 
the lower the curtain of the roof is 
dropped, the more powerfully will the 
nasal tones be propagated. 

It should be observed, that the nasal 
tones here spoken of, as objects of har- 
monic cultivation, are not to be con- 
founded with that strangulated snuffling 
drone (the abomination of all ears), 
usually referred to, when any person is 
accused of speaking through the nose ; 
a defect which, in reality, is produced 
by obstructing the external passages of 
the nostrils ; as may, hereafter, be more 
particularly described. 

II. THe Maxitias, &c.; other more 
minute and delicate varieties of tone— 
the soft, the tender, and the sweet— 
those flute-like, restrained, and yet 
powerful intonations, which accord so 
well with the luxuriances of pastoral 
description, and the sentiments of a 
melting pathos,—scem to depend on the 
responsive vibrations of a great num- 
ber of more minute organs: upon the 
maxillas, and other cellular, hollow, 
and thin plate-like bones in the neigh- 
bourhood of the mouth and larynx ; and 
upon the frontal, and other sinusses. 

The mingled power and sweetness of 
these particular intonations render them 
particularly worthy of attention and 
cultivation; as being capable, even in 
their softest modulations, in almost any 
room, or situation that presents a 
tolerable medium for the transmission 
of sound, of exciting an agreeable sort 
of response, or echo— 

‘““ A soft responsive yoice was heard at 
every close.”’ 

IV. In short, the whole Sxutt itself, 
and the muscular fibres and integu- 
ments of the head, still further contri- 
bute to the complication of the sono- 
rous vibrations, A statement which 
may be placed beyond all question by a 
few simple and obvious experiments. 

Thus, for example: if, with the aper- 
ture of the mouth as nearly closed as 
the clear enunciation of the elements 
will permit, and with a powerful, but 
restrained effort, forcing the stream of 
vibration from the larynx upwards into 
the sinusses and resounding chambers 
of the head (the nasal muscles, at the 
same time, being as much relaxed as 
possible, to prevent the overpowerful 
vibrations of that organ,) we pro- 
nounce, In a tone of appropriate mel- 
lowness, such passages as that which 
I have last quoted, and, at the same 
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time, apply the finger delicately to ii 


ferent parts of the head, we shall .. 
the correspondent vibrations wy; "fe 
facility.* HD grea 
So, also, if during any powerful ef» 
of voice, the hands be pressed rs 
tolerable force, against cutee 
tions of the sides of the head, the - 
will be essentially altered, which sol 
not be the case unless the vibrations 
the fibres and surfaces so compress 
were among the causes of the produc 
tion and modification of that tone, 
Attentive analysis has enabled me 
to detect a phenomenon of at |e: 
considerable curiosity, producible by, 
proper direction of the original impulss 
through the channels of this organ, [y 
the repetition of the line last quoted in 
particular,—and indeed in several other 
of a similar character, I have perceived 
that it is practicable to produce and 
prolong a species of responsive tone, or 
internal echo, similar in effect to the 
soft response of a favourably constructed 
room; and, consequently, of imitating 
external echoes, in a medium not { 
vourable to their actual production. 
V. Tue Cuest, and Superior Moiety 
of the Trunk.—But the enumeration ot 
the secondary organs of voice is not 
yet complete. To those already px: 
ticularized, must be still further added, 
the cavity, cartilages, fibres, and in 
teguments of the cust. So that, 
according to the expressive metaphor 


of Mr. Gough, the whole superior 
moiety 





* I have endeavoured to render the 
process of these experiments, and the de- 
scriptions of the specific tones, in this 
script, as intelligible as the 7 0 
mere graphic language will permit " 
not, however, sanguine enough to yo 
that those readers who have not heard i 
portion of the lectures delivered, or “< 
the specific varieties of intonation = 
illustrated in constantaneous — 
with the specific attitudes of the _ the 
organs, will be able so far to follow me a 
precision of experimental effort, as “ee 
at a satisfactory result. If the F ri 
tones, stated to be ag raged te 
specific vibrations, are not Pro ue .. a 
vibrations themselves are i 2 
pected to be perceived ; and nd ot 
tions, both of the exterior and ry ane 
gans, be not accurately assumed, yor 
nations alluded to will assuredly — “ 
Nor is this the only respect ™ a ito 
cutionary instruction must be hag eon 
have its difficulties, when 1t 15 ® ehrovel 
to communicate such instruction T'™ 


the medium of graphic Janguage: 
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| bat ee 
' sletely submersed. This circumstance 


: ied him to try several experiments, and, 
' among the rest, frequently to apply his 
fingers ( 
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moiety of man, from the diaphragm up- 
ards, may be regarded as “an auto- 
ve ie clarionet ? every part of which, 
con roper attitude and manage- 
be brought into some de- 
jison with the larynx itself, 
to respond to the impulses 
an, so as to strengthen and 


braced by p 


That indefatigable and accurate ob- 


’ cerver of the phenomena of hearing and 
of touch, was first led to this hypothe- 
; ys, by observing the change that took 


place in his voice during the act of 
hing, whenever the chest was com- 


the sense of touch being, in his 
instance, remarkably delicate) to the ribs 


| and different parts of his body, during 
the act of speaking; when the vibra- 


tions of the chest were found so exactly 
to coincide with the different actions of 
the voice, as to leave no doubt of the 
fact. 

These experiments I have tried again, 
in my own instance; and have added 
nany others, with the most satisfactory 
cilect. 

With respect to the bath, indeed, I 
at first suspected some fallscy; for it 
isto be considered, that in the act of 
speaking, under ordinary circumstances, 
the vibrations (which are necessarily 
propagated, not in a horizontal circle 
only, but in all directions, through a 
given sphere) are transmitted through 
an atrial medium below, as well as 
above; avhile, in the bath, when the 
chest and shoulders are submersed, 
nearly one-half of the aerial pulses, sup- 
posing them merely to proceed from the 
mouth and larynx, must yet be trans- 
mitted through an aqueous medium. 
It would, therefore, necessarily ensue, 
that some alteration of the character 
ofthe vocal sound would be produced 
rom this alteration: as the sounds of 
ilusical instruments, in effect, become 
wnodified, by their being played in a 
oat upon the water. But though this 
“cumstance would account for some 
Hart of the change, I found it would not 
“count for the whole. The process 
choy I attained to this conclusion 
_ », Fepeating the experiment in a 
ath of very favourable structure (be- 
od ane aed of the great boilers of a 
«deepened Kendal), in which, when 

148 properly filled, I could remain 


tht eee 
h the chest and shoulders completely 
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submersed ; while, the chin being pro- 
jected over the edge, the oral impulse 
was completely transmitted through the 
common atmospheric medium. The 
result was—that, notwithstanding this 
precaution, the alteration of the tone 
was still so conspicuous as to leave no 
doubt of its originating in the suppres- 
sion, or modification of the vibrations of 
part of the resounding or vibratory sur- 
face, by the pressure of the water from 
without.* 

But the sonorous vibrations of the 
upper part of the trunk may be further 
ascertained, by a very easy and simple 
experiment. Let any person, in the 
act of reading or speaking, place himself 
in an armed chair of tolerably favour- 
able structure—a slight mahogany chair 
for example, that is neatly and firmly 
compacted, or any light article of that 
description, and the back and arms of 
which are not encumbered with pads or 
cushions, which might impede the vi- 
bration. Upon a chair thus constructed, 
let him dispose his limbs and body in 
such a way, that any part of the trunk 
above the diaphragm (spine, ribs, or 
breast) shall be in contact with any 
part of the back or arms of the chair ; 
and then, while he is so situated, and 
reading or pronouncing with tolerable 
energy, let any other pgrson lay a hand 
upon the chair-back; and, in the com- 
municated vibrations of the frame of 
the chair, the result will be obvious 
and conclusive. Every change of vocal 
effort will be so distinctly felt, that one 
might be tempted to exclaim, with a 
certain deaf lady, who was taught to 
play upon the piano-forte, “I feel I 
hear.’ But if, on the contrary, it be 
the arm only, or any portion of the 
lower part of the body, from the dia- 
phragm downwards, that is in contact 
with the frame of the chair, no vibra- 
tion whatever will be communicated: 
facts which ascertain, sufficiently, the 
extent and limits of the organization 
which contributes to vocal expression. 
For, if the vibration of the chair were 
merely a remote effect, of the nature of 
an echo, responding to the pulses of 
the external air, put into agitation by 
the voice of the speaker (an effect also 

which, 





* The experiment may be repeated, with 
additional facility, in the common slipper- 
bath, properly filled so as to cover the 
shoulders, while the head projects over the 
rin. 
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which, under certain circumstances, 
may be produced,) such vibration would 
not be at all affected by the change of 
position, or the part of the body that 
was brought into immediate contact 
with such chair, upon which the speaker 
was seated. 

But the most interesting experiments 
upon this part of the subject, in a prac- 
tical point of view, are those that illus- 
trate the power of volition, and the 
influence of attitude, in modifying those 
particular vibrations, And it may fairly 
be prognosticated, that whoever will 
try, with diligent attention, the effect of 
alternate erection, or protusion, and 
relaxation or compression of the chest, 
will find that considerable modifications 
of tone take place from such alterna- 
tions ; and that particularly, by drawing 
the shoulders very tightly back, erect- 
ing the neck, and throwing out the 
chest, while the whole body is bent for- 
ward, and the breast, to a considerable 
degree, inflated by the partial suppres- 
sion of expiration, a drum-like hollow- 
ness and firmness will be given to the 
intonation, highly favourable to certain 
degrees of descriptive or impassioned 
expression. 

** And ever and anon he beat 
The doublizg drum with furious heat.” 


In short, it will be found, that be- 
sides the original impelling vibrations 
of the larynx, the aggregate voice of 
each individual is a composition of 
palateal, nasal, maxillary and pectoral 
tones; that all and each of these— 
though partly dependant upon pecu- 
liarities of organization — are, also, 
partly controllable by volition, and ca- 
pable of being regulated by mere atten- 
tive impulse: though too generally re- 
signed to the mere influences of habit 
and unconscious imitation. At any 
rate, it will not be denied by any atten- 
tive experimentalist, that the mixture 
of such various elements, in various 
proportions, produces the infinite va- 
rieties of human voices; and, finally, 
that, inasmuch as volition has the 
power of interfering with the tension 
and actions of the respective organs in 
which the respective tones originate, 
it is in the power of well directed culti- 
vation to correct what is offensive, and 
improve whatever is agreeable in ever 
voice * a subject that will be further 


_ © The power of a well-directed and 
intelligent. volition to remedy even the 
offensive intonation which results from 
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pursued in a future lecture. 
sent shall conclude with a bid 
stract of the theory of Mr, Gough, 

“ The different vibrations, Which 
excited by the Joint operation of the ice 
organs in action’ (the larynx, the tt ey 
the mouth, &c.), “ pass along the Tot 
and cartilages, from the parts in Motion 
the external integuments of the head nt 
neck and chest ; from which a Succession 
similar vibrations is imparted to the en. 
tiguous air—thereby converting the supe 
rior moiety of the speaker’s body into 
extensive seat of sound: contrary to the 
general opinion, which supposes the pas. 
sage of the voice to be confined to thy 
opening of tle lips.” Henee—* if g my 
standing in a close apartment, should hy. 
pen to apply his face to a loop-hole, « 
narrow window, in order to speak to som 
person in the open air, a bystander in th 
room with him will hear his voice, ny 
indeed in its natural tone”—(for all the 
stronger and more characteristic puss 
proceed in a different direction, and cn 
never reach his ear),— but as if it wer 
smothered, by being forced to issue from 
a hollow case.’’ In short, the bystander 
within receives only the secondary “yibn. 
tions, conveyed through the solid parts of 
the speaker’s body.’’-—Mancu. Meo, vol. 
v. Part Il. p. 64, &e., On the Method of 
Judging, by the Lar, of the Position of Sino- 
rous Bodies: by Mr. JOUN Govcu. See, 
also, Part I. same vol. p. 58, On the Variety 
of Human Voices : by the same ;—Part II, 
p- 663, Theory of Compound Sounds ;—anl 
also the correspondence between Mr. Gough 
and myself on this subject, Monthly Mes. 
vol. xviii. part i. p. 9; which has beer 
since republished in my “ Letter to J: 
Cline.” 

In short, “the necessity of admitting 
the tone of the larynx to receive various 
modifications from the vibrations of the 
adjacent parts,” must be sufficient 
evident to all who descend into aly 
philosophical analysis of the subject; 
and the only difficulty 1s, mn potnt of 
theory, whether the voice be, as “ 
Young has considered it, “a compout 
by coalescence of tones, differmg among 
themselves in specific and primary . 
lities ;? or whether, according to th 
Gough, it be, in reality, a mere mix 
ture of imperfect unisons. 

[End of the Second Lecture. | 
The ensuing Lectures treat of the Organ y 


» WN 
Enunciation, or the Anatomy of Elen 
tary and Verbal Uiterance. 





Organic Defect (fissure of the a 
belongs to a much more advanc 


the inquiry. 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 


On the MEMNONIUM. 

‘s generally supposed that the 
<epuichral temple of OsyMANDEs, y 
“1 by Diodorus Siculus as being 
R Thebes, and the MrMNONIUM, are 
Behe same. But, although inferences 
7 ve been drawn from the description, 
©. +f it were really the case, the fact has 
Enever been plausibly made out, much 
jess proved, It has been said, that 
Diodorus was misled into the Inaccu- 
calling it the Tomb of IsMANDEs, 


3 
K 
r T 
a 


ale scribed 


P racy ol 


For OsyMaNnpES, because there really 


was a sepulchral tomb of that king near 


Memphis; but this is mere conjecture. 


That there was a MEMNONIUM at 
Thebes, cannot be doubted ; and that in 


| this stood the vocal statue of Mrmwnon, 
 isno less evident from concurrent tes- 


mony. The ruins of this building, 
also, are to be seen at this day, as well 


Fas the ruins of the statue itself. But, 


that the seated colossus, which is called 
the Statue of MEMNON, is not so, al- 
though mistaken for it by Greek and 
Roman visitors, may be, it, appears to 
we, established by strong proof. 

Strabo places the vocal statue near 
Thebes, on the western bank of the 
Nile; and says, that it was one of the 
two colossal seated statues, half of 
which was broken down to the seat, and 
thrown down (as was reported) by an 
earthquake, He went to listen to the 
sound of it, with /Elius Gallus; but he 
treats It as a trick, ora fable. How- 
ever, It is quite evident that he con- 
siders one of the seated Colossi of the 
Plain to be Memnon, and that one 
which has been, since his time, rebuilt 
with courses of stone from the waist 
upwards, Juvenal, also, in his 15th 
Satire, Oth verse, labours, evidently, 
under the same mistake.. Pausanias 
says, that not far from Thebes and the 
Syringes (probably the painted excava- 
tons called the Tombs of the Kings), is 
2 colossal vocal statue of MeMNon, in a 
‘tting posture. But he does not say 
one of two sitting statues, nor a broken 
“ate; and he states, that the Thebans 
“ty It to be MemNon; some affirming 
that it was Puamenopi, others Seso- 
— Pte near the Athenian, how- 
a eal : refers to the broken-seated 
; we 8 that of Menon ; but, instead 
mice ecing with the testimony above, 

Cetlect that it was overthrown by 


“" earthquake, states th 
Oke it in two, a 
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Philostratus is the first authority to 

be quoted on the opposite side, because 
his description disproves the fact of the 
seated and broken colossus being Mem- 
non: for he says, that “ it had the feet 
open, and in a posture of rising up from 
the seat;” which characteristics by no 
means apply to it. Again, Pliny’s rela- 
tion does not square with the vulgar 
belief; for he says, that the vocal statue 
(not two sitting statues) was erected in 
the temple of Serapis, near Thebes.— 
Pocock’s account of the present state 
of the Memnonivum and the vocal image 
is to the following effect :—Close to the 
pyramidal gate, which opens upon the 
ruins of the temple— 
—“‘is a LARGE COLOSSAL STATUE, BROKEN 
off about the MIDDLE of the trunk. It is 
twenty-one feet broad at the shoulders 
(giving about sixty feet for its height), and 
from the top of the head to the bottom of 
the neck is eleven feet. This appears to 
me to be the real statue of Mremnon.”’ 

Pocock describes the first court of the 
Memnonivum as having square pillars, 
with statues (holding the crook and flail 
of Ceres) against them. 

“In the second court are the remains of 
two colossal statues, sitting—they are of 
black granite, and the head of one of them, 
which lies on the ground, is three feet five 
inches long. A great number of pillars are 
still standing in the edifice, of which there 
are two sorts, one moie beautiful than the 
other. At a considerable distance, are 
what are vulgarly called the Colossal 
Statues of MEMNON, which front the Nile. 
The first cppears to represent a man sitting, 
and the second, a woman in the same pos- 
ture. The statue to the north has been 
broken away at the middle, and built up 
with five tier of stones—and their features 
are mouldered away by time.” ' 


From this description of a scrupu- 
lously faithful traveller, we should infer 
the following particulars: —That this 
Temple of Memnoy, or Serapis, as Pliny 
terms it, was built on the ordinary 
model of the Egyptian temples, than 
which nothing can be more uniform— 
two androsphynxes usually preceded 
the double-turreted pyramidal gateway. 
This gave access into a quadrangle, in 
the extremity of which another gate led 
into a colonnaded court, the opposite 
face to the entrance constituting the 
open portico of the temple. Then fol- 
lowed the pronaos, and from three to 
six smaller chambers, or sekoi (as it 
might happen), all roofed and dark, and 
sometimes supported by Caryatide pil- 


lars, sometimes not. The miscalled 
seated 
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seated colossal statues of Memnon, one 
being male and the other female, were, 
doubtless, lion-headed andro-sphynxes, 
preceding the gateway. Within the first 
court, near the gateway, stood the Real 
Colossus of Mrmnon, sixty feet high, 
and broken in the middle. This court 
ave admission to a second court 
(ealled, by Norden, the first), flanked, 
as is very usual, by eight Caryatide 
columns, A third court followed, in 
which are now the remains of two seated 
colossi of black granite, the head of one 
of which is in the British Museum, 
where it passes for the head of Memnon. 
A fourth court follows, which is not 
characterized by any remarkable re- 
mains; it was probably, in its integral 
state, surrounded by a colonnade, as 
that portion of it which fronts the 
entrance, and which formed the portico, 
remains. It consists of pillars of the 
oldest style of architecture, resembling 
those of Elephanta in India, with large 
gourd-shaped capitals. This leads into 
the Pronaos, roofed, and supported by 
gigantic columns, much Joftier than the 
preceding, and having bell-shaped capi- 
tals. Another portico, with similar 
capitals and columns, follows; and most 
likely, as the preceding, formed one side 
of another quadrangular court, being 
the fifth: and at this the ruins end. It 
is probable that a considerable number 
of courts, porticos, sekoi, may have 


( occupied the intervening space between 


this part of the ruins and the excavated 
tombs of the kings. Judging from the 
line of direction which the series of 
ruins takes, and from the analogy of 
the sepulchral palace of Osymandes, 
terminating in his tomb somewhere 
hereabout, this seems to be the case. 
The bodies of deified heroes, it appears, 
were enshrined in Serapiums, or temples 
of Serapis; and what Belzoni calls the 
Tomb of Psammis, bears evident marks 
of being the cavern portion, or oracular 
appendage, of some such temple. 

Let us now see whether there be any 
probability (as has been far too hastily 
taken for granted) in the supposition, 
that Diodorus Sicvlus, in describing, 
from ‘Hecateus, the sepulchral temple of 
IsManpis, described, in fact, the Mem- 
NoNIuM. Norden and Pocock shew 
themselves to be decidedly against this 
opinion, by searching for the remains of 
the temple of Osymandes at Luxore, on 
the eastern bank of the Nile: for Dio- 
dorus Siculus gives the account from 
Hecateus, after describing the other 
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OS, Whig 
he western jn. 


sepulchres of the Theban kj 
are notoriously on ¢ 
and not far from the Memxoyir 

is true that they discover paintings l 
Luxore, similar to those which Diode . 
Siculus describes as being in thet = 
of OsyManpEs; but it is not tor 
that the pictural narrative of his ex rs 
would be confined to one part of The, 
The real fact is (and I think con® 
ing the neighbourhood of the ro 
tombs, that it goes far to establish the 
identity of the Memnonivy* With the 
sepulchral palace of Osyman des), he 
the very pictural sculptures, referre4 to 
by the historian, are seen, at this day, in 
the Memnonium. The modern ruin, 
a mate with the description of 

iodorus. 

First, there was an entrance-cour 
(after passing the usual pyramidal gate 
way). After this, there was a colo. 
naded quadrangle, supported by animak, 
“after the antique manner,” says the 
historian ; and as, indeed, is observable 
in the temples of India and Japan to 
this day. Supposing this temple to be 
the MremMnonium, nothing remains but 
the gateway. The roof of this quai- 
rangle was “spangled with stars on a 
sky-coloured ground ”—as is the “ Hal! 
of Beauties,” in the so-called “ Tom) oi 
Psammis.” Another wnadorned court 
followed. In this were THREE statues, 
all of one stone, erected by, or for Mz. 
non the Syenite. One of these was the 
largest of any in Egypt, and was na 
sitting posture. The foot exceeded 
seven cubits in length. The other two, 
which were not so large, were placed at 
his knees, one on the right, and the 
other on the left. 

This was the famous Statue of Os- 
MANDES, on which the boastful inser} 
tion, “I am Osymanpes, King of Kings, 
was written. This is most likely to 
have been the famous vocal statue a 
Memnon; for the word OsyMandEs > 
merely a second title for i: 
meaning, to “give a sound.” I “ . 
could not be either of the seated colo 
of the plain, is quite clear; for * oa 
by no means so large, and indeet “ 
much inferior, in size and importa ” 
to several of the colossi now os 
At all events, there can scarce’y ol 
doubt, that this is the statue descrid\ 
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by Norden, as broken 10 the 2 mis 
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«se at the entrance of the second 
and lying @ | : 
ut of the MEMNONIUM. The size 
CV : 


crees—it was forty-two cubits, 


cisely a 
aa eet high; and the foot, 


© or sixty-three f 


described as seven cubits in length, /ies 
Di this day, and was seen by Belzoni, 
; Captain Light, Legh, and other travel- 
fers, in the same spot. It can scarcely 
‘ie doubted, therefore, that the sepul- 
‘ chral palace of OsyMANDES was the 
" Mewvonrum, and that the vocal statue 
"of Memon has been egregiously mis~ 
taken. The adjacent and ruined statues 
described by travellers, probably be- 
longed to the mother and daughter of 
‘\ewsox. After this court, there fol- 
‘Jowed another colonnaded quadrangle, 
“of more note than the first.” In this 

> was pourtrayed the king’s wars against 
the Bactrians. “ Upon the first wall, 
“the king was represented storming the 
wall of a city, surrounded by a river, 
and fighting, in the front of the battle, 
azainst his enemies, with a lion by his 
side, and making terrible slaughter.” 
' This painting Denon has copied from 
the Memnonium, with the exception of 
the lion, which, however, appears sub- 
sequently in the triumphal procession. 
Qn the second wall, “the King was 
_ represented leading his captives.” This 
painting, also, Denon has copied from 
the Memnonium. “ The captives were 
engraved without privates and hands, 
to denote their unmanly cowardice.” 
This, also, is given by Denon, with the 
exception of the former particular—the 
king being represented seated in his car, 
1 pile of hands before him, and captives, 
in diferent dresses from the Egyptians, 
with plaited locks, beards, and coats 
open in front, waiting the operation of 
the executioner. “The third wall re- 
presented the king offering sacrifices, 
and solemnizing his triumph.” This, 
also,is copied by Denon. The proof, 
therefore, may be considered as-most 
curiously established, that the Memno- 
‘IUM Was the sEPULCHRAL PALACE of 
Usymandes, “On the fourth wall,” 
* ahr ebeenipens “TWO STATUES were 
— twenty-seven cubits 
aoe — are clearly the same 
whe Posey ed by Norden, in the 
is ons r court—that which follows 
colossal’ statu court :— * Two. sitting 
badefex ores of black granite—the 
long"_« them three feet five inches 
“three “oe en these,” says Diodorus, 
nto bal oe ed out of the colonnade 
musical the. ~—e by pillars, like a 
covered re te.” This agrees with the 
“i, supported by columns, 
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which still remains, and which was faced 
on both sides by a colonnaded court, 
the pillars of which are lower, and dif- 
ferent from those which support the 
hall. This appears to have been the 
* judgment-hall,” or court of the thirty 
Nomarchs, or judges, where they held 
their sessions: and Norden, speaking of 
its decorations, says—“ They surpass, 
in strength and beauty, every thing he 
had seen of the kind in Alfresco and 
Mosaic work; and that the gold, ultra- 
marine, and other colours employed, 
had preserved their lustre unimpaired.” 
But, was there such a person as 
Memnon? The history of him is, that 
he was son of Tithonus and Aurora. 
Tithonus is said to have been a Median 
or Bactrian king—to have built the city 
of Susa; and, it is also said, that the 
goddess who was in love with him car- 
ried him to Ethiopia, where she gave 
birth to Memnon. From this we may 
gather, that MemMnon was an Ethio- 
pian, but that his family came from 
the East (Aurora); and it is not im- 
probable that Tirnonus is the King 
TuHoneE who is recorded as ruling at 
Thebes by Homer. Memnon, the son, 
is stated to have been at the siege of 
Troy, and to have built a Memnonium 
at Susa, and another at Abydos. The 
exploits pourtrayed as being enacted by 
OsymanpEs do not agree with this 
meagre account. Mermnon would not 
have triumphed on account of the fall 
of his ally Priam and Troy. It is pro- 
bable, therefore, as the Egyptians, who 
were most likely to know, asserted, that 
MremMnon was PHAMENOPH, or AME- 
NoPHIS, in whose honour one of the 
months was called; and that he is the 
third of that name, to whose reign no 
period of years is assigned, and in the 
reign of whose successor, Rhameses 
Sethon, Troy was taken. He may, 
therefore, have built the Memnonium 
(and some accounts describe him as an 
architect, and not a king) in honour 
of Sesostris, and finished at Troy. It 
is also probable, as Pliny says, that the 
edifice called a Memnonium, from the 
buiider, was a Serapium, in which 
SesosTRIS WaS DEIFIED, as the Sun, or 
Serapis, under the name of IsMENDES 
(the producer of sound). The exploits 
pourtrayed agree with the history of no 
Egyptian King, but Sesostris. Hero- 
dotus says, that no king, from Menrs 
to Sgsostris, did any thing remarkable, 
nor inade foreign expeditions. But 
Sesostris conquered Lybia, Ethiopia, 
Media, Persia, Bactria, Scythia, — 
fisht, 
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Asia, and India. The inscription on 
the broken statue, of “ King of Kings,” 
was that which Sesostris engraved on 
various pillars in the conquered coun- 
tries; and the scornful representation 
of his prisoners, without hands, agrees 
with similar monumental columns set 
up by him. The people pourtrayed in 
the extant paintings are evidently Scy- 
thians, Medes, and Ethiopians. His 
name was Setuos or SetHosIs, whence 
the Greeks made Sgsostris, and the 
Hebrews Srsac (the first), It is sup- 
posed by Newton and Whiston, that he 
was the Pharoah who pursued the 
israelites, and perished in the Red Sea. 
He was struck with blindness, Diodorus 
says ; and becoming the voluntary occa- 
sion of his own death, the priests and 
people deified him for his self-devotion. 
He was, therefore, probably deified, as 
SerAPIs or Typuon, having expelled 


his brother Armaes, and consigned his . 


grandson Perseus to an ark. Typhon 
was struck with a thunderbolt, say the 
Egyptian annals, and his blood ran out 
at Heropolis, close to where the Israe- 
lites passed the Red Sea; and was 
drowned in the Lake Seiton, near the 
Same quarter. 

As the conqueror of India, he is re- 
presented in the act of being presented 
to the gods (in one of the copied paint- 
ings of Denon), with the plaited hair 
peculiar to the Indian Bacchus. When 
he returned from his expedition, he is 
recorded to have dedicated a gilt ship, 
280 feet long, to Osiris. Of this dedi- 
cation, Denon also has taken a copy 
from the paintings of the Island of 
Elephanta. It must be remarked, that 
all the painted sculptures at Luxore, at 
the Memnonium, and at Elephanta, 
represent the same individual con- 
queror. It would be curious if an ex- 
act portrait of the Great Sesostris 
should thus have come down to us. 
It has nothing Nubian or Coptic about 
it; and though somewhat approaching 
the regularity of the Greek Ideal, is 
evidently a portrait. It is mild, pleas- 
ing, and heroic; and not much unlike, 
in profile, that of Buonaparte. 

If, then, the great statue broken in 
the middle, as was recorded of Mem- 
non’s, and of which the head and bust 
remain in the Caryatide Court of the 
Museum, or the vocal statue set up in 
the Serapium of Thebes by Puame- 
norH (who lived at the time of the 
Frojan siege) in honour of Seruosts 
IsMENDEs, the rage of Cambyses against 
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The Memnonium.—Cognominal Puns Of Heraldy 


> i 
Egypt, and Particular] X "\ 
statue of the conqueror of hi lh 
is explained, * Coat, 

The extent of the desola 
precise nature of it, was distinct) 
forth by Jeremiah the prophet ans: 
language full of curious allusion re 
fire-worship, or Sabeanism—the te n 
tion caused by the Shepherd.kin» 
former ages—and the preatiye 5. 
Imacrs or tHe Sun (Betusutyse . 
SERAPIUM), of which, undoubtedly. ths 
of Memnon was one aie 


ton, and the 


G OF tay 


a And I will kindle a Fire in the tem, 
ples of the Egyptian gods, and he Can. 
byses) shall burn them (the temples), in 
carry them (the idols) away captive: i 
he shail array himself with the Jani g 
Egypt, as a shepherd putteth on hiss. 
ment. He shall Break also the macis¢ 
BETHSHEMESH, and the houses of the go& 
of Egypt shall he burn with fire.” 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 


The CoGNoMinat Puns of Heratom, 
ERALDRY is a_ hieroglyphic 


art; and since the distinction ¢ 
real wit from punning is defined to bea 
pleasing representation of ideas, as cov 
pared with a whimsical combination « 
sounds, we should class such herald 
jeux Pesprit (some highly whimsia, 
by which an object, whether animate «: 
inanimate, is made to represent a mals 
name, by similarity of sound, under the 
appellation of Pictural or Heraldic Puss. 
For example— 
The Lyonses, Lords of —— 
Glamis, bore--+-+-+++*- A Lion in their Arms. 
Roger, Lord Malmain -- Tluee Hands argent. 


The Lords Martel ------ Three Hammers: 
Marteau. 
A Boar: from Ferre 


The Veres--+-+-+-e80 0 ) 
The Martins: ---++-+++>> Three Martins. an 
Lord Ross nodes 0266600098 Three Horse-collars: pies 


Ross, a barb. 
The Rullers and Bullens Thiee Bulls’ Heads 
The Metcalfs +-----+++-*> Three Calves. 
The Eagle Family ------ Three Eaglets. ae 
The Ferrerses -+--+++-"* Three Horseshoes: * 
Farriery- | 
Three Tench: from Lw , 
Nine Swallows: from 
rondelle. 
ceseee A Demi-Monk. 


The LucasesS-++++++++++° 
The Arundels «----«+++- 


The Monks --- 
The Stourtons----- 
Stour. Ate in 
The Tyrwhits ---+-+:°*" Three Tirwhits, & ™ 
wings: , 
The Beartons, or Bartons Three Bears’ heats 


"IteS «+e eres A pointed 
The Montacutes nena 


Two Moorcocks- o 
A Heart in the Rw’ 


adio k. 


The Highmoors -:++-:: 
The Lockharts 
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()ESERVATIONS O” the OFFIcE of SHERIFY. 
(By a County Magistrate.) 
‘Continued from No. 410, p. 411.) 
L 
1es ‘ » erar »] ’ 
N many counties, there are scarccty 
any persons qualified to serve the 
office; and in the trading districts, this 
particularly the case. There it 
ns that a monied man, who 


anxiety to have his name 
known; or, what as frequently occurs, 


,weathy mercantile person 1s taken, 


no other being qualified, when he is, 
perhaps, barely so himself. Suppose a 
man of this description holding this 
situation, and a debtor being in con- 
fnement for a very consideravle sum,— 
‘snot his commercial character deeply 
implicated by his shrieval responsibility ? 
Ina nation like ours, where commerce 
has been considered as every thing, the 
ereatest evils may arise from the liabi- 
liv of a man’s credit being so brought 
in joopardy; and any firm of which 
one of the partners is so bound for 
debts, owing possibly to that identical 
house, would, if to any considerable 
amouut, feel itself awkwardly situated. 
It may be urged, that the qualifica- 
tion is not money, but land. This, how- 
ever, does not invalidate what has 
been stated. It is well known that 
nonied men, with few exceptions, are 
genercily anxious to become land- 
owners, and thercby to rank among the 
older established gentlemen of the 
country ; and will often solicit the office 
ot Sheriif as the first step towards 
such distinction — unless they take the 
nore distinguished path through a rot. 
tea borough, : 
| How frequently does it happen, in an 
land county more particularly, that 
te banker, &c. builds his public credit 
Wyon what he is known to possess as a 
wilowner ! During the late depressed 
‘ate of the country, the first inquiry, 
Mp Sew 10 a banker’s hands, 
at might be his landed estate ? 
ow mnuch disadvantage, therefore, may 
“he drm a with trade, 
of Sheri ioe be to serve the office 
. I; and having in his custody 
poe for whose debts his property 
_ auswerable to creditors not his 
a the Sheriff is bound to see that 
eet Sheriff and gaoler are com- 
““STHLY Mac. No. 111. 
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petent to euter into good security with 
him, even to his total indemnification, 
and that he ought only to appoint to 
such offices persons who are so quali- 
fied, is an argument more specious than 
substantial; for it is a well-known fact, 
that every one takes his own attorney 
as his Under-Sheriif,; whom, whether 
qualified or not, he would be unwil- 
ling to offend by a refusal of the situa- 
tion: and, as regards the gaoler, though 
in law his servant, yet he is always 


appointed by others,—as the bench of 


Inagistrates, &c. to whom alone he looks 
in every matter connected with his 
situation. Should the High-Sheriff feel 
no confidence in him, it would be 
almost, if not quite, impossible to dis- 
place him from his office. In the_first 
instance the difficuity is almost, and 
in the second, quite insurmountable. 
Friendship or policy* gives him the 
Under-Sheriff; necessity the gaoler. 
Moreover, it would be unavailing to 
dispute the inexpediency of allowing a 
stranger to take charge of a gaol; as 
any one acquainted with the nature of 
prisons must be wel! aware of the dan- 
ger of trusting their inmates to the 
charge of any one not thoroughly con- 
versant with their habits. There are, 
besides, many inconvenic:.ces and hard- 
ships attending the office of Sheriff, as 
relates to serving writs, &c., which fall 
upon it in an unjust and unequal 
measure; and, very oiten, it has duties 
to perform which are altogether incom- 
patible with itself. There isa great 
inconsistency in putting law-proceed- 
ings into the hands of a man to exe- 
cute; when, at the same time, had he 
been of the profession, which alone 
could have made him master of the 
duties of his situation, he would have 
been exempt from the office. 'Bar- 
risters, &e. not being liable.} So that 
he is compelled to execute by depnty 
what he is at once compelled to be 
responsible for, and necessitated to be 
totally ignorant of. 

Not only is his property held respon- 
sible, but his person may, in many cases, 
be seized ; and himself held to bail. He 
is amenable to the higher courts for the 

legality 


* For whatever he does through friend- 
ship or policy, there is surely no great hard- 
ship in his being responsible. The jeopardy 
of partners—of the creditors of a banker— 
js not, however, thereivre diminished. 
kor. 
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levality of his proceedings; and Sheriffs 
have not unfrequently been arrested for 
the oversight or ignorance of those to 
whom they have been constrained to 
commit the regulation and order of 
their official proceedings. An instance 
of this occurred a few years ago, in an 
inland county; where the High-Sheriff 
was arrested at the suit of another, 
through some trifling irregularity in the 
law on his part: and had it happened a 
year or twosooner, when so much public 
disaffection pervaded many of the lower 
and middle classes of society, the chief 
conservator of the peace of the country 
would have been confined in prison in 
default of bail, at the very time that his 
presence would have been most wanted 
to preserve the tranquillity of the coun- 
try. This isa strange anomaly. The 
law never could have anticipated or in- 
tended, that an officer, holding a charge 
of such serious consequence, should be 
liable to be seized and placed in custody, 
at the suit, perhaps, of an obscure indi- 
vidual.* Not that the law should not 
be open to every one, low as well as 
high; but the office, being legally of 
such importance, should not be so 
lightly set at nought, its functions sus- 
pended, the community deprived of the 
benefit of the king’s officer, and he, 
both in person and estate, be sacrificed 
to the interest of an individual. 

The manner of putting a Sheriff on 
the list, as generally practised, is per- 
fectly irregular ; and the persons so put 
on are very often the most unfit that 
could have been chosen. At the sum- 
mer assizes the Judge receives this list, 
but how it is made out is a subject 
which requires diligent inquiry. ~ In 
counties where most regularity is sup- 
posed to prevail, the list is made out 
by the Grand Jury :—those being put 








* A phrase was made use of here which 
our correspondent will thank us for not 
inserting. We have no objection to the 
admission of arguments with which we do 
not accord—for they are open to reply ; but 
we expect an equal urbanity of language 
to the humblest and to the most exalted 
classes of society ; and believe there can be 
no worse policy on the part of our gentry 
than to familarize themselves to contemp- 
tuous and stigmatic epithets, applied to the 
indigent members of the community. 
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on who are considered the MOst pro 

persons to serve the office, Ap | ry 
the list the judge receives. ey 
Grand Jury are certainly the best te 
of who is most fit for the situation, > 

this plan could be strictly adhere : 

none better could be adopted, he 

unfortunately, it is only in some he. 

ties that this custom prevails; and er 

there it may be evaded. But where tidon 

not prevail, undue influence is oftey eu 

ployed to get him into office, whose il 

terest can be most useful to a particy|y 

party. It is a well-known fact, the 

the office is often served for years tp. 

gether, without the least deviation, by 
clients of the same attorney, It js go; 
legal that attorneys should hold thy 
office of Under-Sheriff ; but the lav, i 
this point, is so openly evaded, thy 
none but attorneys are appointed to it 
Perhaps it is not strictly just, that the 
Grand Jury should have the privileg 
of appointing the Sheriff—because » 
many serve upon it, who are thew. 
selves not eligible to the shrievalty+ 
and therefore ought not to vote with 
those who are. Yet, still, it is a pra 
tice which has prevailed, and is perhaps 
less objectionable than any other which 
can be devised. But instances have 
been frequently known, where, the 
Judge having received three different 
lists, the Sheriff has been so selected, 
that the intentions of the Grand Jury 
have been frustrated ; especially where 
it was particularly desirable to get the 
election of Sheriffs out of the power o 
a particular set of lawyers, m whose 
hands, during many years, the ofive 
had suffered the greatest abuse. its 
highly improbable that the J udge could 
have been aware of the substitution (! 
one list for another ; and, had he t 
ceived his list directly from the foremst 
of the Grand Jury, no such mistake 
could have occurred. r 
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+ At this rate, no one should on 
vote at elections, but such as are we 
themselves to be elected as wer ike 
There are those, no doubt, who we 
such a system of reform ; 
are not to be understood as 

. Mr. Peel’s very excellent bl 
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A person thus appointed is often very 
situation, both as regards 

and pecuniary qualifica- 
It is generally the lot of a 
voung man coming of age, or of a per- 
who has just come into possession 
fortune, to be first on the list for 
The former should be dis- 


son 


the office. 


oualified on account of his youth and 
i ‘4 


inexperience 5 the latter should be ex- 
rom the state In which a man so 


em rt, f . 
, | generally finds his finances. 


> which make other advances and expen- 


» es extremely inconvenient, Is it nota 


fet, that a certain Sheriff of an inland 
sounty is now obliged to expend his 
whole year’s income in the shrievalty ; 
while such are the incumbrances upon 


"his small estate, that he will, in a pecu- 


niary sense, be erippled for life? Of 
course, there are Sherifts of other coun- 
ties more wealthy ; but should an in- 


stance, in any case, occur ? If a prisoner 


confined for a considerable debt hap- 


nen to escape during his shrievalty, 
what then becomes of him and his 
family? He must hold his office in 
fear and trembling, lest any unforeseen 
accident, to him unavoidable, should 
ruin them for ever. 

Much superfluous expense is incurred 
in this office, from what is expected of 
the Sheriff by the county; and it is not 
a little amusing, sometimes, to hear the 


_ merits of the case discussed, whether 


he has done his duty beeomingly. It is 
venerally considered as the Sheriff’s 
duty (with how much reason, let those 
decide whose purses feel the costs), that 
he should make as handsome an ap- 
pearance as possible, in attendants, 


_ Servants, equipage, &c., on all public 


vecasions, And, as all have a delibera- 


‘we voice in descanting upon obliga- 


tions from which themselves are free, 
every sparing of expense is considered 
little less than a neglect of duty—as a 
slight to the county; and is resented as 
‘ich. The law has limited the number 
ot his retainers, and so far has put a 
ye upon useless extravagance; but 
neo ning expenses are without 
“easure: and the methods of enlarg- 


Mn: > or 
tg them are as numerous as the 
i eee 





ae, and the principal people 
Ay ene 7" 0 says our correspondent. 
vatibiti ver, have our doubts of the com- 
‘Sle of the offices of magistrate and 

yman.— Err, , j 
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notions of the individuals who have 
annually the satisfaction of dischareine 
them. ™ 

The parade of the King’s deputies, 
providing them proper escorts from 
town to town, and lodgings on their 
arrival, all fall upon the Sheriff. Thus, 
the expense of the administration of 
public justice through the realm, is fur- 
nished from the private purses of indi- 
viduals. The Judges, as King’s officers, 
have aright to be conducted through 
their circuits, and lodged, at his private 
expense, It is true, that the Judges 
have their own carriage and horses ; 
but what Sheriff would not be glad to 
compound with all other expenses, for 
that, alone, of conveying the Judge 
safely through his county? There are 
in many counties lodgings provided for 
the Judges, which have been bought and 
paid for out of the county rates. The 
Sheriff, however, is obliged to repay 
the county for the use of them. The 
county lets the lodgings, and he hires 
them; and the county generally lets 
them on good interest ; and, at the price 
fixed, the Sheriff is bound to take them. 
The cost of clothing, &c. &c. of the 
javelin-men lies very heavily upon him. 
But to enumerate all the burthens 
under which he labours, would be 
foreign to the present purpose ;—suf 
fice, that he is charged with numerous 


and heavy expenses on the king’s 
account, from which he derives no 


personal benefit; while he is subject 
to severe fines, provided any derelic- 
tion from what are considered the 
duties of his office can be alleged 
against him. 

As Judges must keep up the dig- 
nity of their situation, to uphold the 
respect due to their high authority, it 
is unfortunate, that, unless where a 
very young man is pleased with the 
show and parade of his office, or a 
tradesman grown rich does not know 
how to spend money enough upon it, 
the Judge’s ideas and the Sheriff’’s sel- 
dom coincide upon the subject. He 
who pays is not always of the same 
opinion, on matters of expense, with 
the person who reaps the benefit. In- 
stances occur, though not frequently, 
where a man, whose family name Is to 
be seen in the list of Sheriffs for many 
generations, is anxious to outdo his 


ancestors. 


[ Tv be concluded in the Supplement. | 
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which operate so strong] 
natures, namely, a fon 
into futurity, and 
avert impending evils. 
nations, observes Robertson. ui 
no veneration to any 
power, and who have no establishes 
rites or ministers of relj ‘s 
to discover wh 
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On the ImprovrMeNT of MeEpicat and 


SURGICAL SCIENCE. 





ESSAY I. 


HE progress and improvements of 
science is one of the most inte- 
resting subjects which can engage the 
industry and intellect of man. To trace 
the rude inventions of earlier ages to 
the splendid perfection to which they 
have subsequently risen, is an occupa- 
tion in which every reflecting mind will 
delight to indulge, and it is difficult to 
point out a more advantageous method 
of demonstrating the power, the capa- 
bility, and the wonderful ingenuity of 
the human mind. It is a proud thing 
for us, that we live in an age which is 
so particularly signalized as an age of 
science—that is, as an age in which 
science, in general, has made such 
rapid progress towards perfection. It 
is a blessed thing, also, to see that rea- 
son and knowledge—those two enemies 
to corruption and debasement—are dis- 
seminating their beneficial influence 
among those whose minds have hitherto 
been shrouded in ignorance and pre- 
judice. 

It is no less curions than instructive 
to compare the obstinate superstition 
of by-gone times with the enlightened 
condition of the present period. To 
those who have paid no attention to 
such a theme, the ready credulity with 
which the designing efforts of the learn- 
ed were received by the vulgar is really 
incredible. This may be, in some de- 
gree, illustrated by a succinct epitome 
of the history of the medical science. 

In its beginnings, medicine was, of 
necessity, a superstitious and an em- 
pirical art. While nature held on her 
course with uniform regularity, men 
enjoyed the benefits which she be- 
stowed, without seeking to ascertain 
their cause and origin; but any devia- 
tion from this course was calculated to 
rouse their curiosity and astonish their 
minds; and their understandings being 
unable immediately to comprehend 
them, imagination referred them to 
Some supernatural power, and _ they 
sought for the cure and prevention of 
diseases from their deities, agreeably to 
the observation of Celsus—“ Morbos 


vero ad iram Deorum immortalium re- sissippi, aud who was long Te 


latos, et ab iisdem openi posci solitam.’? the North American Tndians; 
ave 


Migr superstition was, also, consider- several tribes seemed to h 
ably influenced by the two principles whatever. 





1 at is future or unky 
1s cherished by a different Principle, anj 
derives strength from another allie 
As the diseases of men in a Savage stato 
are, like those of the animal creation, 
few, but extremely violent; their inn. 
tience under what they suffer, and the 


the efficacy ’ 
with confidence, the tate 
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solicitude for the recovery of hey 
soon inspired them witi an extraon. 
nary reverence for those who pretentaj 
to understand the nature of their mala. 
dies, or to preserve them from thei 
sudden and fatal effects, Those ign. 
rant pretenders, however, were such 
utter strangers to the structure of the 
human frame, as to be equally una. 
quainted with the causes of its disor. 
ders, and the manner in which the 
would terminate, Enthusiasm, mingled 
frequently with some portion of craf, 
supplied what they wanted in science. 
They imputed the origin of diseases 
to supernatural influence; and pre 
scribed or performed a variety of inyste 
rions rites, which they gave out to be 
of power sufficient to remove thet 
The credulity and love of the mar 
vellous, natural to uninformed minds, 
favoured the deception, and prepare! 
them to be the dupes of the imposture. 
Among savages, their first physicians 
are a kind of conjurors, or wizards, who 
boast that they know what 1s past, and 
can foretel that which is to come. 
cantations, sorcery, and mummers 
divers kinds, were the means which 
they employed to expel the imagu) 
causes of malignity; and, relying upo" 
ot these, they predicted, 
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laded patients. Thus we see that, as 
bserved—" Magic was the 


Pliny has © a as 
ofispring ol medicine; and, as super- 


sition was used for the purpose of 
averting future evils, sO was it em- 
loved to deliver man from present 
2 ass,” _ 
ml this is natural enough. We are 
sot to be surprised that the cure of 
diseases attributed to the fnfluence of 
iqvisible beings, should have been at- 
tempted by the aid of the charms and 
amulets of magic. The practice was 
fniiar in the ancient kingdoms ot 
Chaldea, Babylon, Egypt and Persia, 
rior to the time of the sacred _histo- 
rian; the colonies which emigrated 
fom these ceuntries carried the super- 
sition with them; it proceeded along 
the coast of the ancient Phoenicia, and 
from thence was extended along the 
coast of Africa and Greece. In the 
latter, it assumed the forms of the 
Esculapian superstition, and of the 
oracular aruspices; and in the northern 
partsof Europe it appeared under the 
form of Druidism. From the northern 
extremity of the old, it passed to the 
northern extremity of the new conti- 
nent;* and was thus extended over 
America, under the superstition of the 
Indian deities Chenies and Okkis, the 
rites of which, more or less, resembled 
the ceremonies of the ancient world. 
There was one order of magi which 
had obtained a very great reputation. 
Gut some of the members degenerated 
into a state of the most odious and 
cruel idolatry; leaving no means unat- 
tempted to render themselves objects 
of supreme terror, to those who had not 
been initiated into their horrid myste- 
nes. Caves, and other subterraneous 
places, were chosen for the perfor- 
mance of their diabolical rites; which 
were rendered yet more terrific by the 
darkness of night, the black victims 
which they offered, the bones of the 
“ead, and even the livid corpses with 
which they were surrounded, and the 
hapless infants whom they slaughtered 
‘orake into their entrails, to gain an 
insight into futurity. The real object 
ol all this barbarous abomination was, 
ofcourse, to obtain an unquestionable 


influence over the minds of the people ; 
ntti 





. ° 
—_ Pe wey the communications of the 
P ellsng a old world, see Robertson’s 
revot’ ly cme s History of Greenland ; 
Adair's 4 tisfoure Générale des Voyages ; 
éimerica; &e. &e. 
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its ostensible object was to relieve their 
sufferings, and cure their maladies. For 
this purpose they employed certain 
words, to which they believed certain 
virtues were attached: sometimes this 
was sufficient, but it was occasionally 
deemed necessary to add to them the 
composition of certain herbs. In all 
cases it was absolutely necessary to 
observe, with great exactness, the time 
when the nocturnal sacrifices were 
offered, the particular periods, the 
hours, the aspect of the stars, the qua- 
lity and number of the unhappy victims, 
with other minutize equally impressive 
and important.-+- 

From this, and similar sects, sprang a 
vast quantity of delusion and jugglery. 
The charming away of diseases, by cer- 
tain cabalistical words or sentences, 
became a favourite mode with many. 
Sometimes a single word was used; 
sometimes a sentence; at others arhyme. 
These words were often written upon 
papyrus, wood, or other substances, and 
suspended, as an amulet, round the 
neck; or applied to other parts of the 
body. The remedy, mentioned by Se- 
renus Samonicus, for the cure of the 
hermitritea, a species of fever, consisted 
in writing upon paper the word Asra- 
CADABRA, in the following manner, and 
hanging it round the neck by a thread, 


Abracadabra 
Abracadabr 
Abracadab 
Abracada 
Abracad 
Abraca 
Abrac 
Abra 
Abr 
Ab 
A 


The Jews attributed a similar virtue to 
the word Abracalan, used in the same 
manner ; and the Turks inscribed words 
from the Koran, while the Greeks used 
incantations in conjunction with me- 
chanical means. Thus Homer, speak- 
ing of Ulysses, when wounded by a 
wild boar on Parnassus, tells us— 


“ With bandage firm Ulysses’ knee they 
bound, 
Then,chaunting mystic lays,the closing wound 
Of sacred melody confess’d the force— 
The tides of life regain’d their azure course.”’ 
Pore. 


In 





+ Jamblichus, De Myst. et Vit@ Pythagor., 
tom. i. p. 429. 
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In process of time, an improvement 
was made upon this mode of charming 
away discases, by adding to it the use 
of certain herbs and plants. But still a 
great deal of mammery was employed 
in gathering and administering these 
medicines. Thus, the Druids, in 
gathering the plant solago, or black 
hellebore, would not use any cutting 
instrument. It was to be plucked with 
the right hand, which was to be covered 
with a portion of their robe, then to be 
conveyed secretly into the left; and, 
lastly, as a necessary circumstance, the 
officiating Druid was to be clad in 
white, be barefooted, and offer a sacri- 
fice of bread and wine. Of course, the 
plant thus mystically gathered, was a 
catholicon. Vervain, a plant much used 
in magical operations, and occasionally 
even now employed as an amulet, was 
obtained with equal formality. It was 
to be gathered at the rising of the dog- 
star, and at break of day, before the sun 
was up—an expiatory sacrifice of fruit 
and honey having been’ previously 
offered to the earth. Persons rubbed 
with this were considered invulnerable 
to the attacks of fevers and all sorts of 
maladies ; it possessed, also, the power 
of reconciling the hearts of such as were 
at enmity. 

Every one is acquainted with the 
solemnity of the ceremonies which these 
early priests and physicians of our own 


isle employed in gathering the misle- ; 


toe; which was esteemed of so much 
value, that they believed the gods ex- 
pressly sent it down from heaven for 
the advantage and felicity of man. It 
was considered as a specific against the ' 
epilepsy, apoplexy and vertigo; and a 
water was distilled from it, which was 
deemed (like Solomon’s Balm of 
Gilead, and some other compounds 
that I could mention) a remedy for 
all maladies, 

Numerous additional examples might 
be adduced of the prevalence and pecu- 
liarity of these medicinal charms in the 
rude and early ages of the world. Even 
now their existence is very common 
among the Indian nations, which are 
yet uncivilized. In most parts of Africa, 
the priests or marabouts carry on a 
considerable traffic in vending charms, 
which they call grigris, and which are 
made to answer every contingency. 
They afford protection from thunder- 
bolts and diseases: they procure many 
wives, and provide for their easy delive- 
ries; they prevent shipwreck in fishery, 
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and slavery in war; and they en 
success in battle. The followine 

= &. 


graving represents a grioris which by 
longed to a Turk; it is inscribed vis 

th 
sentences from the Koran, of whi 
this is a translation, " 


“In the name of the Merciful Go 
Pray to God, through our Lord Mahone 
All that exists is only so by his comms: 
He gives life, and also calls sinners 
account. He deprives of life, by the es 
power of his name :—these are undeniah 
truths. He that lives, owes his life to the 


peculiar clemency of his Lord, who, hy bs 
providence, takes care of his subsisten» 
He is a wise prince.” 


ence, 






















: . by 
This, among others, was —_ “ 
Sir Ashton Lever, and was rove * 
in linen. Grigris of this descrip! 


were probably made in imitation ot zs 
phylacteries of the Jews, — wi 
rolls or slips of parchment, wit) § a 
sentences of scripture written Ws 

them, in obedience to the ang 
“to bind them for a sigh Upon 
hands, and to be as frontlets betwe 

their eyes.” 

But it is not only 
savages of India that 
medicinal charms 1s implicitly 
The illiterate and simple nat’ 
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1825.] 
ereat and enlightened kingdom* repose 
“ vovessary faith in the same fascinat- 
ee deans and there is no ancient 
Me in any of our remote villages, 
s the customary knowledge 
riority of her age, who has not 
4 specific charm for hooping-cough, 
ae, teething, convulsions, epilepsy, 
and every other common disease.t 
Every one 1s acquainted with the effi- 
~aey of the “royal touch” in cases of 
the. king’s evil, or scrofula; and 
scarcely a week passes that we do not 
see in our newspapers an advertisement 
for the disposal of “a child’s caul,” 
which has the miraculous power of 
preserving sailors from all the perils of 
the deep; and which may be occasion- 
ally purchased for the trifling sum of 
twelve or fourteen guineas. 

To many of my readers several of 
these charms must be known; but 
there are others to whoin a description 
will be amusing. A cominon method 
of obtaining a cure for the hooping 
couzk is, to inquire of the first person 
who is met upon a piebald horse, what 
is good for it. An acquaintance of the 
late Dr, Lettsom, who once went a 
journey on a horse thus coloured, was 
so frequently interrupted by questions 
about this disease, that he assured the 
doctor it was with great difficulty he 
passed through some villages. He 
generally silenced their importunities 
by recommending a toast in brandy. 
No disease has given rise to a more nu- 
merous and curious catalogue of charms 
than agues. A common practice is to 
run nine times through a circle formed 
bya briar, that grows naturally in that 
uirection. The process is to be repeated 
une days successively.[ A spider given, 
unknown to the patient, is a favourite 
remedy with some persons; and I have 
uyself seen a very decided effect pro- 
lueed by the snuff ofa candle.§- -No- 


woman, 


and supe 





_* In Wales, especially, and the High- 
lands of Scotland, &e. EpIr. 

Po: What may appear extraordinary, 
oe Charm (1. e. the belief in it) does some- 
“ effect the cure. Imagination is often 
_ © best ally of the doctor, though not un- 
“quently the demon who inflicts or aggra- 
tes the disease. We are not sure that 
7 mistaken science of medical men is 
cae more mischievous than the 
Purp, S UPerstition of the beldame.— 


t Thie | _ 
~* 408 is a druidieal 





cceremony—nine 

liye c . ee ’ y > . 

ry .Hyste number of high antiquity. 
His can seareely he called a legitimate 
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thing can be more common than the 
use of charms in feething. These are 
chiefly in the form of beads, or bands ; 
and who does not remember the Ano- 
dyne Necklace of the celebrated Doctor 
Gardiner, which was thus pathetically 
recommended by the learned proprie- 
tor :—“ What mother can forgive her- 
self, who suffers her child to die without 
an anodyne necklace !” Many charms 
are, also, employed for the cure of the 
tooth-ache; and, among others, that of 
extracting a worm from the diseased 
tooth is a profitable source of decep- 
tion.|} An ingenious female quack rea- 
lized in this city (London), some few 
years ago, a very handsome income by 
Imposing upon the public credulity in 
the pretended extraction of this worm. 
This she eftected in the following man- 
ner :— With the grub of the silk-worm, 
a number of which she constantly kept, 
—she imposed upon her patients, by 
introducing it concealed into their 
mouths, and after certain manual ope- 
rations, exhibiting it to the admiration 
and conviction of the dupe. That she 
sometimes effected a cure I do not 
doubt; for the influence of the imagi- 
nation on the tooth-ache, and on many 
other nervous pains, is familiar to all of 
us.§ The Indian jugglers, relying on 
this influence, succeed in curing many 
of their patients, by appearing to pull 
out the disorder, and then exhibiting 
bones or some other substance, which 
they pretend to have extracted from the 
diseased part. 

For cramps a ring is frequently worn 
upon 





charm ; for the beneficial result is evidently 
produced by the ammoniacal salt in the 
snuff. The dose is as much as will cover 
the surface of a half-crown, mixed with 
some jelly, or any other viscid vehicle. 

The opinion that the virus of the tooth- 
ache is a worm is very old. Many of our 
elder dramatists allude to it; and Shak- 
speare, in Much Ado about Nothing, calls it 
“a humour, or a worm.”—Act iil. Se. 2. 

q The story may appear marvellous, but 
we know a gentleman who absolutely cured 
his tooth-ache by aspeech in apublic society. 
He rose in great agony, and began with 
quoting the line from Pope, Who ever 
argued with a raging tooth? He soon 
forgot his pain, however, tn the heat of his 
argument, and never was troubled with it 
again for several years. Let the patholo- 
gists explain the rationale how they can: 
we know the fact to be true to the very 
letter. Levit, 
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upon the finger: but, to possess the 
requisite virtue, it is necessary that the 
ring should be made of some metal 
taken by stealth, without discovery. 
The cramp-bone, or patella (knee-pan), 
of the sheep, is also a good charm. The 
great Boyle recommends, for certain 
diseases, “ a little bag hung about the 
neck, containing the powder made of a 
live toad, burnt in a new pot,’ The 
reader, desirous of such information, 
will find a great deal of curious. matter 
in vol. ii, part ii, and vol. vi. of Boyle’s 
collected works. ; 

For the cure of epilepsy, or the fall- 
ing sickness, numerous are the charms 
which have been invented. <A very 
common remedy among the lower 
orders about London, and particularly 
in Essex, is to cut the tip of a black 
cat’s tail, in order to procure three drops 
of blood, which are to be taken in a 
spoonful of milk, from a woman’s breast, 
and repeated three days successively, 
If the patient be a male, the woman 
from whom the milk is to be procured 
must have lain in of a girl; and the 
contrary, if the epileptic person be a 
female. If the patient be informed 
of the composition it loses its  effi- 
cacy. Dr. Lettsom met with three in- 
stances within a fortnight, wherein this 
method was recommended. For a 
similar. intention, the patient is to 
creep, with his head foremost, down 
three pair of stairs, three times a day, 
for three successive days. Let us re- 
member that three is the root of the 
mystic number nine, and is still much 
esteemed by free-masons. 

But we ought not-to wonder at the 
credulity thus displayed by the illiterate 
and the ignorant, when we find men of 
liberal scholarship adopting and ad- 
vocating opinions infinitely more absurd 
than the mummcries I have mentioned. 
The credulity of Pliny, who was more 
of an annalist than a philosopher, may 
be excused; but when Fulgosus, Ama- 
tus Lusitanus, Ambrose Parré, and 
Donatus, men who deservedly flou- 
rished in the 15th and 16th centuries, 
bring an odium upon ‘the profession of 
physic by sanctioning with their names 
divers marvellous accounts of the actual 
metamorphosis of the sexes, we may 
overlook theartifices of sibyls, aruspices, 
soothsayers, astrologers, and other im- 
postors of the primeval ages, Nay, we 
may almost pardon the artifices of our 
modern water-doctors—x2 very numerous 
race, by the Wav, and thriving abun- 
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I July 
dantly upon the credulity of ie hes 
and middling classes—when " 
with the formal and elaborate 

of the physicians I have just a 
At the latter end even of aT 
teenth century, Donatus, a medica a 
ter of some reputation, relates the = 
of & wonian, who, after. she had is 
delivered of a a 


son, became @ ane 
Turner (who, by the WAY, Was aclemn 


man), who relates this story jy | 
** History of Remarkable Provid 7 
Cn ces 
shows some hesitation, in admittins " 
validity; but as his object is to ius 
trate a particular position, his jue. 
ment Is vanquished, and he relates it « 
a fact. 

It would be incompatible with th 
plan of this essay to enumerate all the 
exaniples of magic, divination, judicial 
astrology and sorcery, more or les 
connected with medicine, which spreai 
from Assyria through Greeee, and » 
on to most parts of the world, | 
have been sufficiently minute to shov 
the wretched condition of the primitive 
art of healing [and. the tenerable an 
tiquity of our yet remaining super. 
tions on this subject}. But the. planes 
have now no influence in these matter: 
Infinite Wisdom has not permitted usto 
scrutinize into futurity. 


COMDares 


“‘ Prudens futuri temporis exitum 
Caliginosa nocte premit.” — Her. 


We may, indeed, truly exclaim, i 
the prophetic words of Hoffinan,: 


“‘Neque dubitamus, fore, ut im poster 
ejus potentia ludibriaque magis magisie 
evanescant. Clarior enim lux ventits 
ubique in animis hominum ccpit expler- 
desceré, florent artes et scientise, Taots 
cultura ubique accuratissimé’ suscipltr — 
Frep. Horrman, De Diaboli, Potente” 
Corpore, tom. Y. 





* We knew of an instance, * 
extraordinary, that occurred, a s 
yearsago, in the city of Herelor ” aie 
child was born in a house where We “* 
short time. were residing, which, # : : 
time of its birth, was believed by the aa : 
the mother, and the medical pec cot 
be a girl ; but they discov ered, on ea bo 
or ensuing day, that it had’ becom tafe 
We never saw the child; it lived v ~ 
days, and. was probably a case of at 
monstrosity: but it would nt for a tale 
pretext enough, in former Oe ee 
of miraculous metaynorphose -— 
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Statistics. 505 


The interior commerce of the United 
States, in general and proximate terms, 
may be estimated to amount to— 


By natural Growth and the 
Exercise of Industry ....£ 93,833,708 


825.1 
the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


. Sik: ; 
‘-g IVING in the midst of those great 


1, effects, which evidence the most 
extended commerce, it 1s a natural and 
“jmportant, as well as interesting object 
"of research, to examine the various 
sources of that wealth, by the magic 
influence of which the desert continent 
hemes a populous region, and the 
Isle contends for supre- 
"acy in the balance of nations—for the 
" Empire of the World! 

In furtherance of this inquiry, M. 


 Morzau DE Jonnes, three of whose 


" works on Statistics have received prizes 
from the Paris Institute, and the aca- 
 demies of Lyons and Marseilles, has fur- 
" nished some valuable documents ; which 
‘| take the liberty, but with mate- 
' rial alterations, and some little cur- 


«ailment, to present for the information 
- of your readers, in the hope that they 


" may be found acceptable. 


UNITED STATES. 


“The sudden development of com- 
mercial power in the United States is the 
greatest marvel in the progress of modern 
civilization. Discovered only -330 years 


ago, this immense territory remained, for 


vears, a haunt of savages, and a den of 
beasts: a few wandering and half-starved 
hordes possessed the land, that now sup- 
ports 10,000,000 of civilized beings. In 
1778, the capital of this country might be 


roundly stated at between £2,000,000 
+ and 000,000 sterling. 


But original 
and authentic documents show that, in 
the short period of half a century, this sum 
has, by the industry, activity, and intelli- 
gence of the inhabitants, been increased to 
no less an amount than £136,666,663 
sterling. This may be thus stated :— 


Produced in the U.S. :— 


Pin aves ceenne »» £37,750,000 
Agriealtape ..cccecccccs 67,000,000 
National Importation.... 14,666,666 
PE b6-00sccaeeenss 1,291,666 





Total. . .. £120,708,332 





This mass is disposed of as follows : 

The Export of the Produce of 
Sarre £543, 166 
me Produce .......... 10,373,125 
~— lovs-ee 2055 +000 Seine 5,916,666 

he Consumption of the Pro- 

duce of Native ] ndustry .. 37,206,834 
Agriculture .......... 06. 56,626,875 
Foreign Countries ........ 10,041,666 





Total.... £120,708,332 





MoNTHLY Mac. No. 41]. 


Foreign Product...... -+» 10,041,666 





Total Interior. . #103,875,374 





And the exterior commerce— 


By an Exportation of Native 
Sree 10,916,291 


Foreign eG ae Reiriienaaliie. ak 5,916,666 
National Importation........ 14,666,666 
DEE 34 0060:406660 60%%0% 1,291,666 





‘otal Exterior. . £32,791,289 





Grand total of interior and exterior com- 
merce in the 
United States ............£136,666,663 





[Unfortunately the French statist has 
overlooked an error here, which involves 
much confusion ; but, I believe, the amount 
given is pretty correct. ] 


ENGLAND. 


** Vain would be research, through the 
annals of the globe, for the example of a 
people, whose commerce has equalled that 
of Britain: never has there been an in- 
stance of that colossal power, to which, in 
this country, the arts of manufacturing, of 
buying, and of selling, have given rise. It 
is equally important and difficult positively 
to resolve the constituent elements of this 
commerce : but diligent study of the sub- 
ject affords the following :— 

The annual receipts of England, founded 
on mean estimates of the last years of peace, 
are— 

Produced by Native Industry £148,666,666 
By its Agricultural Mines.... 225,851,041 
By Colonial Importation .... 14,250,000 
Foreign ..ccsseeeesseeeess 17,159,375 


Total.. .. £405,927,082 








This immense mass, composing the maté- 
riel of British commerce, is dispersed as 
follows : 

Exportation of the Produce of ; 

Industry .......-+++6+-£ 33,785,416 
of Natural Produce 3,155,208 

of Colonial and Fo- 
reign........> $00 shes oe ee 10,578,125 


Consumption of the Produce of ; 
Industry ......2+.+ +++ ++ 114,881,250 


of natural Pro- 




















GOES oc occeccccccccseccee MOeene 
of Colonial and 

Foreign .....-++- esses 20,831,250 

Total... . £405,927,082 
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The mterior commeree, in general and 
proximate terms, may be estimated to 
amount to— 

By natural Growth and. the 

‘Exercise of Industry .. .. £337,577,083 

Foreign and ‘Colonial Produce 20,831,250 





Total Interior. . £358,408,333 





And the exterior commerce— 
Py the Exportation of Native. 
Produce ......-..+26..£ 36,940,625 
Foreign and Colonial....... 10,578,125 
Importation. .......++--. s+ 31,409,375 





Total Exterior. . £78,928,125 





Grand total of interior and exterior com- 
merce in England ........ £437,336,458 


oe _ 





This is that immense wealth which gives 
to England: the ascendant in all money 
transactions, the patronage of America, the 
possession of Asia, the empire of the seas, 
and that preponderance in Europe, which 
has been purchased by twenty years’ war 
with France; but for which Russia now 
seems ready to contend,.”’ 





‘ FRANCE. 

‘* No attempt has been made, since the 
return of peacé, to ascertain the extent of 
the commercial transactions of this country. 
Yet no statistical report can be more in- 
teresting than one combining the produce 
of agriculture and industry, consumption 
and exterior commerce, and giving a pre- 
cise view of civilization, national wealth, 
and political pre-eminence. To attain 
this object, we have consulted, and sub- 
mitted to rigorous examination, very many 
authentic, or official documents. Here we 
give the results they have afforded, and 
which seem to us little distant from the 
truth, except in what coneerns colonial 
commerce, which is rated, perhaps, about 
a fifth below its real value. 

The annual receipts of France are— 
Produced by national Indus- 


UY eee ceeeeecceneseves £75,837,583 
By Agriculture ............ 194,946,166 


By Colonial Importation .... 1,682,500 
By Foreign Importation .... 14,417,500 
By Inland Importation .. .... 2,166,666 





Making together. . £289,050,415 





The destination of this mass is, nearly, 
as follows : 
The Exportation of the Pro- 
duce of Industry........ £10,833,333 
Of Nature *-2.98 39 © ** ee ee ee ee 6,210,416 
From the various Marts .... 2,166,666 
The Consumption of the Pro- 
duce of Industry........., 65,004,250 


» la MEP PED 188,7 
Colonial and Foreign........ 36108 ba0 


es eee 


Making together... £ 289,050,415 





Statistics. 


, (Jul 
In like general terms, the inter ih 
merce may be estimated to as 
By natural Growth, ang the »- 
Exercise of Ir stry .,/;, 253 : 
Foreign and Colonia} Proihice one 
Total Interior... 426950 
And the exterior céttinete. 
By the Exportation of Native 
Products 2.25.0. SylQuy: 17048 1y 
By the Re-exportation from thy ‘a 
Marts O° 08 94.60 eps Viswde 2,166.6 
Importation from Colonies <: 1,640 5 
From Foreign Countries... 


Total Exterior. .. £35,304 
Grand Total of intetior and 
exterior Commerce ‘in 

France 225.0206 S28! + ENS, 

ah aL 

“To this immense’ sum; then, the cm. 
mertcral transactions of France do nw 
amount! ‘fo what a height of progperiy 
would this empire have, arisen, hal ng 
the sourees of this ‘wealth been tums 
aside, or stopped by five and twenty yeas 
of civil and foreign war; ‘two invasion, 
loss of colonies, and the frequent, but w. 
fortunate, neglect Ol the great principles 
the illustrious financier Colbert—* that the 
first interests of a state are those of ane 
ture, industry, and commerce!’ ” 

In these amounts I have, at the 
hazard, perhaps, of some inaccuncy, 
reduced French francs to pounds ster 
ling, without any minute attention to 
fractions and exchanges : bat this cu 
produce no inaterial difference; and ', 
indeed, of no sert of importance where 
general results are the objects 
templation—not the balance\of a me 
cantile account. THa&RMES. 

*.". To this communication, from 
correspondent, Thermes, it may not be ams 
to subjoin. the following miscellaneous artic 
on relutive branches of Statistics 

POPULATION OF SWEDEN. 
Stockholm. — “ The King of Swe 
having ordered a Register (or tn. 
book) to. be made, since 1745; He ate 
ing estimate of the population rt rio 
presented to Kim :—The number a tt 
not comprizing Finland, wine | 
year, to ¥,736,483. This number} became 
in 1778, to 1,958,797 im 1798 Mo 
2,352,298 ; and, in 1823, it was 12,68) 
Thus: the annual increase has “peo x 
for the space of seventy-five apne os 
1823, there were married 47,858 ied 


eae 


hi e e\- 

* The Rev. Encyc. from — io 
tract has 477,858 ; but a owes oni 
parison with the other num er 
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2.) ie Gies 
“6054; and 98,209 births. The in- 
“of births, in that year, was 42,198. 
the year 1824 at this rate, the 
crease for the last fifteen years has 
nounted to 350,000, or 23,333 a year. 
, 1779, nearly 15,000 died of the small- 
ix and throughout the whole of Sweden, 
322, the number of deaths, in conse- 
ination, amounted to eleven.”’ 
UNITED STATES. _, 
© « The Population of the City of New 
D york ‘s calculated to be 140,000. Last 
Shear, the mortality was 4,341, viz. 1,244 
males, and 887 females ; 1,201 male chil- 
dren, and 1,006 females: 394 of these died 
bof the small-pox ; and 736 of consump- 


cd, 
>) ease 0 
omputing 


. ” 
© tons. 
« Watertown.—The inhabitants of Wa- 


Y tertown were thrown into the greatest 
"anxiety last November, in consequence of 
B the appearance of the small-pox. To pre- 
> vent the disease spreading, Dr. S. Fancher 

vaecinated all who had not had the small- 


® pox: this had the desired effect. To prove, 

more completely, the power of vaccination, 
B Dr. F. 
' who had before been vaccinated, with the 
> most virulent small-pox matter that could 
' be procured, and not one of them took the 


» disease.” 


inoculated twenty-two persons 


a 
For the Monthly Magazine, 
Dantso TRADITIONSand SUPERSTITIONS. 
[Continued from No. 410, p. 411.) 


The Stone-mason. 

N the lordship of Ullerup, in Jutland, 

lived acertain Sir Jens Bugge, who 
eaused a house to be built, where Vos- 
borvig projects into the Northern Ocean. 
It is said, that when he had paid the 
master stone-mason for his work, and 
the man had departed, and had got 
about half a mile on his way, the knight 
caused four horses to be saddled-in the 
utmost haste, and commanded his ser- 
vants to ride after the man, and tell 
him that the house was fallen down: 
waen, provided he looked back to see if 
it was, they were to make him their 
prisoner, and return with him; but if 
he did not, they were to let him con- 
tinne his way, The servants did as 
they were ordered—they overtook the 
‘tone-mason, and told him, with much 
cuing anger, that he had not per- 
nagar work in a proper manner, 
T the house was fallen already. 
pe nan, however, remained perfectly 

“pe he did not lock back; and 
von. — sa Tell Sir Jens Bugge, 
ine ane that his house, and my 
— standing til the 





t} . 2 - 

me is an error of the press. The re- 

and ue figure, is the error’ most easy 

ject ape able, and we lave corrected con- 
“Urally accordingly. 


Danish Traditions and Superstitions. 


vWF 
Northwest-men* come and pay it a 
visit.” 

The nl Maiden. 

At East Hessing, in the district of 
Calling, there was once a rural wed- 
ding; and when the morning was near 
at hand, the guests rushed out of the 
house with much noise and tumult. 
When they were putting their horses 
to the carts, in Order to leave the place, 
each of them boasted and bragged of 
his bridal present. ' But when the up- 
roar was at the highest, and they were 
all speaking together, a maiden, dressed 
in green, and with a bulrush plaited 
over her head, came from the neigh- 
bouring morass, aud going up to the 
fellow who was noisiest, and brageed 
most of his bridal gift, she said, “ What 
will you give to Lady Be?” The 
boor, who was half intoxicated from 
the brandy and ale he had swallowed, 
seized a whip, and answered, “ Three 
strokes of my waggon-whip.” But at 
the same moment he {ell a corpse to 
the ground. 

Holger the Dane. 

At various times, a teryible noise of 
weapons had been heard under the 
castle of Krenberg. None knew how 
to account for it, and in the whole land 
there was no one who dared to venture 
down throuvh the subterranean vaults. 
At last a slave, who had forfeited his 
life, was promised a full pardon and his 
liberty, provided he would descend as 
far as the passage went, and bring up 
intelligence of what was going on below, 
He accepted the condition, and wan- 
dered under ground, till he came to a 
strong iron door, which opened of itself 
when he tapped against it; he then 
entered a vast cavern. Down from the 
ceiling, in the midst, there hung an 
almost extinguished lamp, and beneath 
it stood an enormous stone table, round 
which there sat steel-clad warriors, rest- 
ing their heads on their crossed arms. 
Then he who sat at the head of the 
board raised himself up—it was Hol- 
ger the Dane: but, when he lifted his 
head from his arms, the stone table 
burst to pieces, for his beard had grown 
down through it. “ Give me your 
hand,” he shouted to the slave ; but, 
as he was afraid to offer his hand, he 
held out an iron bar which he carried 
with hii. Holgar grasped it so power- 
fully, that the marks of his fingers were 
visible in it. Then suddenly releasing 
it, he exclaimed, “ By Hael, it rejoiceth 
me to find that there is still a man in 
Denmark.” 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
Sir: 
i eee adventurous spirit. of inquiry 
an improvement which is abroad, 
affords, a curious and’ splendid spec- 
tacle to the philanthropist and the phi- 
losepher, as well as the man of business ; 
but especially to him who has the skill 
to look upon the bee-hive of society, 
without disturbing the tenants in their 
various and unwearied occupations. 
The timid stand aloof, and ask how 
long this fearful stretching of all the 
sinews. of the |country will endure? 
What will be the result of. this ap- 
parent overtasking of the physical and 
intellectual machine? Shall we be- 
come demons or demi-gods? . Shall 
our pinions bear us to a region beyond 
the retracting efficacy of material 
agency, or the re-action of over-excited 
force lay us prostrate for ever? To us 
there is a. splendid glow of ambitious 
beauty, aud proportion of | colossal 
strength, in the midst of the perilous 
awfulness of the energy of the age, 
which clothes the genius of English 
commerce with the sublimest attributes 
of permanence and power, of invincible 
vitality and inexhaustible resources. 
It is to philosophy that we must turn; 
to the equally rapid and concurrent 
march of educated enlightenment—to 
the axiom that “knowledge is power,” 
for jshelter: from the too dizzy bright- 
ness of ‘the magnificent images of com- 
mercial: prosperity. The temperance 
which knowledge and industry suggest, 
will impart celestial temper to the over 
fiery, and: brittle character of enthu- 
sjastic speculation. It will furnish, at 
once, both oar and rudder; it will sup- 
ply wind to swell the sail of improve- 
ment, and ballast to steady and secure 
the vessel of state, in the bright sun- 
gilded track, along which it is now ca- 
reering towards unprecedented and illi- 
mitable prosperity, 

Among the numerous plans now 
afloat for local improvement, the pro- 
posed canal, for effecting a junction be- 
tween the English and Bristol Channels, 
is entitled to peculiar attention from 
the:prospect it affords of public benefit: 
At a period when England is emerging, 
with renewed vigour, frem her diffe 
culties, when labour is cheap and cdpi- 
tal abundant; when, at home, the ma- 
nufacturer and the agricultarist “are 
equally sharing the advantages of 
peace ; and when, abroad, ber navies 
have opened, to the remotest extre- 
maties of the globe, new paths to her 


Modern Improvements : —Bristol Canal ; 


ee [July 
commerce; it is a grand init od 
cheering spectacle to behold 2. 
of individuals accomplishing g do¢, 
national importance, ‘and Citi 
ing, to the glory of the stat _ 
ment, of which kings sight be =. 
The breadth of the Isthmus fhe 
perhaps, somewhat greater tn 
distance in this case to’ be cut thro . 
but the attempts of the predecemar 
the Ptolemies were abartive, anj re 
intelligent monarchs themselves never 
contemplated a project: oma seule «; 
magnificent as this. The zeal yir 
which the design has been taken up is 
a@ sure test of its merit. »We hait th 
increased activity of its ‘proprietors 
an omen of success, and congratulai 
the public at large on a work, the con. 
mencement of which may well:be cor. 
sidered as @ triumph of ‘national jp. 
dustry and energy. 

The woollens of South Wales in te. 
neral, the slate and coal of | Glamorgur. 
shire, the copper of Swansea, the iron 
of Merthyr Tydevil and Aberdare, ani 
the groceries of Bristol, will then be 
supplied to the whole of the south 
coast of England; and to that which, 
after ail, must be the great emporum 
of commerce, a London market. The 
stone coal, which abounds im such pro- 
fasion in Pembroke, Caermarthen, ad 
Glamorganshire, where it is found i 
beds of twenty-three feet in thickness 
and within a yard of the surface, wil 
be brought into extensive use,’ by the 
various steain-engines and manufactone 
of London. South’ Waleswill thes 
have its chief want supplied—that 0 
an extensive market. The interna 
navigation will enable the west of “ay? 
land to participate in the prosperity ° 
the notth—and no part of England “s 
quires it more. It is full of oa 
poor ; an overstocked pope C 
employed in manufactures, ir he 
posed, in hard . winters, . to al his 
miseries of a deficiency of fu = 
the canal. will remedy. Extensive. . 
quarries exist. along the banks sa 
canal; large . quantities of ee “ 
bricks, and tiles, are now made serial 
vicinity §° potter’s ‘clay, ee Arye hi 
for brick-making, will be rats 7 fot 
work itself; “Means of traosp 
the beautiful beer-stone, for oma 
work, and, the useful blue lias-st0 aes 
paving, will be provided; and ex 
employment thus found { 
internal population of Do 
set, and Devon; while ¢ 


So 
manutace 
turing towns of Bridgewater and 
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_the latter by becoming a 6ea- 
ee will receive incalculable advan- 
Ppt Vicit trade, with all its evil con- 
7 aces, will be put an end to for 
Fees che formation of a harbour at 
© ver, by the formation of a 
: Beer » and smuggling will no. longer, as 
5. has been stated by a worthy magis- 
trate, be a “ matter of hard and peri- 
~ Jous necessity” to a population of 1,800 
~ individuals. 
a — London merchant, and the 
Welsh and Irish exporter, the increase 
of profit, by saving of time, will be in- 
valuable. Ireland and the south of 
Wales will be brought a fortnight’s sail 
~ nearer to the London market, and ves- 
~ sels will, in future, make twelve annual 
voyages, where they. now make SIX, 
round the Land’s End, and avoid, at 
the same time, the risk of that dan- 
serous navigation. On an average of 
" the last nine years, forty-two. vessels 
have been annually lost between the 
canal’s two points of termination, Here, 
then, humanity and patriotism combine 
in supporting a cause, recommended 
by commercial profit and by individual 
emolument. The saving of life will be 
as great as the saving of time ; and ame- 
lioration of morals will accompany the 
progress of popular industry and com- 
mercial benefit; for, besides lessening 
the number of shipwrecks, the proposed 
canal will lessen, if it does not annihi- 
late, the system of “ wrecking,” with 
all its demoralizing effects.on the cha- 
racter and habits of the people, which 
has so long «isgracefully prevailed on 
the coast of Cornwall, C. 


Lites ae a dey 


_----— 


STEAM NAVIGATION IN GERMANY. 


A steam-vessel was launched on the 
Lake Constance in August Jast, and has 
been working regularly, since the first of 
December, from Wirtemburg to, Switzer- 
land, crossing the lake from Frieieric’s 
haven to Korshach. ‘The only obstacles it 
meets with arise from the prejudices of the 
old-established boatmen; and ‘it “38 ‘wor- 
thy of remark, that the ?"Governiient” of 
Wirtémburg, wishing to favour the enters 
prize, without injuring » inetividuals, | have 
awarded the sum of 4,000; flérims, more 
than £320 a year,) to the. boatmen of. Frie- 
deric’s haven, | 
Another steam-vessel is also in acti- 
ity, between the Grand Duchy of Baden 
a -, Swiss towns situated on the bor- 
He the Lake. It is intended to con- 

ue her on to Constance. It is also in 
Tl0us contemplation to establish steam- 

ts on the Rhine. 

In SwirzeRLanp similar efforts are 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magatine. 
Sir: 

T requires little reflection to feel 

satisfied, that the steam-engine will 

shortly be applied as extensively to 

land @onveyance as it has been to navi- 


gation. We may also safely venture to 
predict, that these engines will be used 
on the ordinary turnpike-roads of the 
kingdom; so that the use of rail-roads 
will exhibit an enormous waste of capi- 
tal. It was originally supposed that a 
steam-carriage required a peculiar form 
of the wheel-to lay hold of the rail-way, 
which was itself indented for that pur- 
pose: it now appears that the effect of 
friction is sufficient'on a smooth rail, 
and: that the carriage may even be 
worked up a ‘very small inclination. 
The objection to the use of the car- 
riage, on any ordinary smooth road, is 
the difficulty of surmounting the hills, 
whicharesovery generalin this country ; 
and I am not aware that any proposal 
has been offered for meeting this. diffi- 
culty, except the plan for ereeting sta- 
tionary engines at every hill in the line 
of rail communication. 

I have ‘now. to submit a very obvious 
and ingenious suggestion of Benjamin 
Thorold, Esq., of Harmston-hall, Lin- 
colnshire, who proposes that each car- 
riage shall work itsclf up the hill, by a 
chain fastened at the top of the hill, 
and extending to the foot; the cost of 
such a chain, fixed at each hill, being 
incomparably less than that of a rail 
and engine. The engine of the carriage 
winds the chain round a drum in the 
earriage, or on the axis of the wheels ; 
so that, as the carriage ascends, it leaves 
the lower part of the chain behind it, 
unwound, for the use of the next comer, 
This plan is already in use for drawing 
boats through the tunnels of canals. 
It might also be advisable, that each 
steam-carriage should carry a chain, to 
be fastened to any object on the road, 
and used in any accidental icase of ob- 
struction. The great pressure by the 
weight of a steam-waggon, may be ob- 
viated: by applying the engine to a 
separate carriage, to be used as.a steam- 
tug, for drawing a succession of broad- 
wheeled carriages. Lofty wheels will 
most effectually surmount obstructions, 

I cannot conclude without mention- 
ing a remarkable consequence of the 
new systein of conveyance :—it will 
equalize the manufacturing and trading 
power of the upland and lowland dis- 
tricts, allowing commerce to reach the 


more healthy and elevated towns, in- 
stead 
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stead of beirig confined to low districts 
in the neighbourhood of rivers. . 

Allow me, also, to express.:my con- 
cern, that the government‘of this coun 
try does.not‘amend the laws for regu- 
lating the parish roads, which are gene- 
rally subjected to the ineffective and 
barbarous system of statute duty. 


P. Q. 
— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

Sir: 

OTWITHSTANDING the splen- 

did improvements that have been 

made, of late years, in the embellish- 
ment of our theatres, every thing has 
not yet been accomplished which a re- 
fined taste for the /ururies of theatri- 
cal entertainment might conceive and 
desire ; to say nothing of what has been 
done which might reasonably be wished 
to be undone again. The mode, for 
example, of lighting up the audience 

of the house, and the front of the 
stage, is liable to sufficient objections. 
If the audience, indeed, are to be re- 
garded as the spectacle, and the actors 
as the spectators, all is as it should be; 
for, certainly, the prospect from the 
stage, when the boxes are well filled 
with beauty and fashion, and the pit 
tolerably genteel, is splendid in the ex- 
treme: a blaze of gaiety and glory— 
of lamp and lustre ineffable. But all 
this light—this galaxy of wax and 
gas, to the vision of a part of the spec- 
tators at least, is rather an obstruction 
than an accommodation: a distraction 
to all. 
Dark through excess of bright the stage 

appears :” 
and the effect upon the scene is often 
s0 preternatural, as to give no small 
offence to the picturesque eye. 

I was led to these observations by 
meeting with the following account of 
a new method of illumination, which, 
it seems, has been adopted at one of 
the Italian theatres. 

“ The interior of the Theatre la Fenice, 
at Venice, is now lighted up by means of 
a new process, invented by the mechanician 
(mechanist] Localilli. It appears, from the 
description given of it by [in] an Italian 
journal, that lamps concealed in the roof, 
and fitted up with parabolic reflectors, 
throw ail their rays of light upen an open- 
dng one foot in diameter, in the centre of 
the ceiling, This opening js furnished 
with an ingenious system of lenses, which 
concentrate the rays and reflect them to 
ohene ae of the house. This mode of 
oe ie eae oe advantages ; the 

f and more generally 





Superseding of Lheatrical Foot-Lamps, 





(J 

diffused ; nothing intervenes Dm uly : 
stage and the spectators aceupy; Oe te 

yated situation jn front; the lange — 

approached to be trimmed withont ene 
lic, perceiving it, and there is neither st 
nor smell preceeding fom. the } Stine 
oil. An idea of this method hay bein 
by representing to one’sselftutinow gs 
on the sun at its zenith” 

Lighting the whole house from One 
central point above, if it can’ be ful 
effected, must, undoubtedly, neta | 
great improvement—especially if tha 
light can be thrown on the front of the 
stage, with such vividness as to remore 
the necessity of those preteriatun! 
abominations, the footlights+ which, 
especially when an actor or acies 
eomes very forward upon the audiene 
(a most indecorous absurdity by. the 
way!) exhibits the features, by meay 
ef the inverted shadows, in most rid 
culous, and sometimes even frightfal 
caricature. I could mention one attres; 
im particular, who is very fond of thrust 
ing a not very handsome profile actos 
the orchestra, till her chin overhangs 
the pit; and who looks, upon sud 
occasions, as if, instead of a‘nose ad 
eye-brows (to say nothing of the ascend- 
ing shadows from the cheek-bones 
she had three conical patches of coutt 
sticking-plaster stuck at triangles vpn 
her face. This is an “ effect defective,” 
which nothing but dispensing with the 
foot-lanips can obviate. Nor is the 
scenery, in some cases, without ‘ts 
share in the incongruous phenomena 
of up-ascending beams, whence wali 
and turrets shed their inverted shadows 
on the sky. 

These observations may, perhaps 
appear to your utilitarian gravity, ~ 
Editor, as of too trivial a mature 10" 
your instructive pages. They have a 
ference, however, to the progress ! 
Philosophical Discovery (chemical ho 
mechanical), and may suggest Ege! 
for half'a score new patents. And, cg 
my word for it, philosophy Goch 
your miscellany less important, 10° he 
connected with the progress also © . 
refining luxuries of fashionable amu 
ments and dissipation. With the and 
tion of about 156 or 200 political et? , 
mists (for I understand that i? "4 
economical population, who "5 ace 
a noise, or who care about f ‘ mat 
about profits of labour, profits 0 exceed 
and profits of rent, &c. do uae ead 
that number), I suspect you Sy. 
the reading public carne 4 e the wal 
more about the philosophy © 
blings of a voice or an ela 
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Dr a Sir Humphrey Davy. 
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bravura, 0 

systems 0 
ilosop 


Take my 


advice, therefore, and do not turn up 


your nose at Signor Locatilli, or, your’s, 
<e, AN Enemy To Foor-Lames, 
———— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
Sip: 
Na morning paper of this day, I met 
] with the following horticultural pa- 
raph, which brings to mind some 


> recollections, perhaps, not unworthy of 
> a corner in your very useful miscellany : 


« There is now in the garden at the 


English academy in Kilkenny, a singular 


> natural curiosity. 


A twig, of sixteen or 


' eighteen inches in Yength, had been indis- 
' criminately picked up, last autumn, and 


thrust into the earth, for the purpose of 
sustaining a carnation. It proves to have 
been a lopping from an apple-tree ; and 
though not thicker than a pipe shank, is 
now ia full blossom, and like to bear fruit. 


| —Quere. From this operation of nature, is 


it possible to propagate fruit-trees without 


the labour and uncertainty of grafting ?”’ 


Upon what authority the above phe- 
nomenon is stated, does not appear ; but 
there is nothing in it to startle credu- 
lity. The fact is very far from being as 
singular as the writer seems to suppose. 
The instances,-perhaps, may be only of 
local notoriety—perhaps only of local 
occurrence, As far as I have ever 
heard, such facts have reference only 
to a few particular species, 

In an otchard, part of a farm I for- 
merly occupied at Llyswen, in Breck- 
nockshire, on the banks of the Wye, 
there were three different species of 
apple-trees that, according to the tradi- 
tion of the neighbourhood, might be 
propagated by slips, without either 
woculation, or grafting. One, the Priory 
Apple, in size and colour very like the 
golden pippin, and in form also, only 
that it was longer from nose to stiek : 
ueither was it equal in flavour; though 
still a very good eating apple. This 
I lever remember to haye met with 
but in that neighbourhood. The other 
‘Wo were called the Flax Apple, and 
the Corn Apple; so named from the 
respective seasons of their, becoming 
"pe: both of them, especially the for- 
he Very beautiful to the eye, both in 
my and colour; and not less pleasing 
<f a palate ; the Flax Apple, when 
es bettection, and: fresh from the 
sac more of the flavour of the 
ne —_ grape than any thing of the 

poe Kind T ever tasted. It was also 


ta c¢ ° . 2 
pable of being kept for a long tiie, 


Propagation of Apple- Trees by Slips. 


ra pirouette—than about the 
f Smith and Ricardo, or the 
hi ky of a La Place, a Poisson, 


51} 
if carefully gathered, before it was too 
ripe, and cautiotsly stored: + remem 
ber to have sent a box full of them, in 
perfect preservation and undiminished 
beauty, to a friend in London, in the 
middle of the month of May. They 
made also a very delicious cider; but 
which would not keep its flavour be- 
yond blossoming time; when it generally 
began to prick, as-it is called. This, 
perhaps, might be prevented by ‘the 
practice which, in America, is ealled 
making Cider Wine: that is to say, by 
boiling the cider, after it is made,’till 
about one-third of the quantity (i.e. of 
the watery particles) be evaporated. 
This might be worth the experiment, 
at least in the neighbourhood wheré 
this apple mostly grows. It is worth 
of note, however, that I never met wi 

it in the perfection of its flavour, even 
at the distance of twenty miles from 
the spot I am speaking of, and to which 
it sees to be native. I should not 
forget, in this account of it, the extreme 
beauty ana peculiar fragrance of -its 
blossom, which sheds a sort of spicy 
odour through the orchards where it 
flourishes, such as I never remember to 
have witnessed from the bloom of other 
species of apple. 

I cannot pretend to have verified the 
fact of the propagation by slips of either 
of the three apples I have mentioned, 
through actual personal experiment ; 
the tenour upon which I held my farm 
being too brief and precarious for ex- 
periments of this kind, But, when. J 
took the farm, there was a small 
healthy-looking plant, evidently. not 
grafted, growing in the house orebard, 
which the previous tenant, the remain- 
der of whose term I had taken, told mé 
was a slip (not a cutting) of the Flax 
Apple, which had been stuck into the 
ground, I think he said the year before, 
* just,” to use his words, * as yout would 
stick a slip of willow into the ground :” 
and before I quitted the farm, which I 
held but three, or four years, it had 
begun to bear fruit. 

To what extent, with respect to spe- 
cies and to locality of soil, and with 
what degree of certainty, this propaga- 
tion of fruit-trees by slips might be cars 
ried, experience only ean ascertain. It 
seems,: however, to be worthy of more 
experiment than has yet been tried ; 
and in such point of view, thé facts are 
submitted to such of your readers, in 

rtitular, as may happen to reside in 
apple countries, by, Sir, your’s, &e. 

A QvuoxpaM FarMER. 

31st May 1525. 
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512 . Slave Trade—British Heraldry— Compressed Air, 


To the Editor of the. Monthly Magazine. 
* Out! out, damned spot !”’ 


Sir: 


N a work published at Copenhagen, 

by M. Monrad, a Danish clergyman, 
who has had ample opportunities of 
knowing the fact, it not only appears 
that the opinion expressed in your last 
Number (p. 428), founded upon the cor- 
respondence published by our House 
of Commons, that the legislative aboli- 
tion of the Slave Trade, so far from 
diminishing the extent, has increased 
the horrors of that traffic, is lamentably 
confirmed; but that our own national 
character is not yet, by all the purifying 
waters of legislation, washed quite so 
clean from the stains of this worse than 
cannibal traffic, as you were indulgently 
disposed to admit. It is nationally ab- 
jured, it is true; but the nation is not 
cleansed from the pollution. 


“This infamous commerce,” it seems, 
“ notwithstanding all the efforts of the 
British Government, is perpetually going 
on, partly under the English flag, and partly 
under the flags of America, Portugal, 
Spain, Holland, and France. It appears, 
according to M. Monrad, that the Antilles 
receive an annual importation of 20,000 
slaves; and that in the year 182], the 
Danish troops on the coast of Africa were 
compelled to oppose by main force, an ex- 
pedition undertaken by several English 
traders, in conjunction with some Dutch 
and Portuguese, to procure negroes.”’ 


I agree with you entirely, Sir, in the 
roposition, that there is, and can be, 
t one way of putting an effectual stop 
to the piratical cannibalism of the Slave 
Trade; and that is, by the Abolition 
of Slavery. So long as slaves are per- 
mitted to be retained, supplies will be 
had; and if what these slave-dealers 
and slave-buyers call a fair and open 
trade in human limbs and blood is pro- 
hibited, a contraband will be carried on: 
ebony will continue to be smuggled ; and 
even English planters will not scruple 
to be receivers of the smuggled Jogs, 
and will elude all the vigilance of your 
colonial and maritime police. 

But what shall we say to America, 
that land of liberty and equality ? What 
shall we say—not only of the citizen- 
pirate-vagabonds, who individually may 
mingle with the sudject-pirate-vagabonds 
of other states less free in the buccaneer- 


ing of this horrible trade,—but of the 


constituted authoritics themselves of the 


[July | 
United States,—who, b ' 
of a constitutional po mee Mterferen ce 
hibit and. prevent the en 2ctualy pro. 





their sable brethren—eyen +i... of 
humanity or religious ; mt 6s hy 
slave-owner is desirous of 1); the 


them? Yet, among the Varieties. 
Foreign Literary Scientific J ma 
find the following article; ! } 


scarcely credit, that a Christian governmen: 
so famed for its brotherly love and %, 
teaching equality to all, could th 
benevolent desires of a Mrs. Hulin 
emancipate some of her slaves, 

is the fact. The lady is a donsidempj 
landed proprietor, and applied to the prv- 
per authorities of the place for permission 
to emancipate, which was refused,” 


Thus it seems, that it is perfectly con. 
sonant with American liberalism, not 
only that the citizen upholder of liberty 
and equality should be a slave-holder; 
but that it is equally in harmony with 
the same republican liberalism, at 
freest of all free citizens should not be 
at liberty to relinquish an iniquitous 
scimaute. ti the lives and limbs of his 
fellow beings, and give freedom to his 
bondsmen, even though their chains 
should hang heavy upon the neck of his 
own conscience. ConsisTENcy. 


—=_-— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magatine. 


Sir: 

J TAKE the liberty of informing 
your correspondent Tyro (p, 
of the last number), that the mistake of 
naming the Lions (for they are Lions) 
in the British arms, Leopards, ong 
nated in their being anciently blazoned 
according to the Norman-French used 

in England, Lions ante “* 


——iP— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magan. 

Sir: ) 

_N error of the press has caused 

an unnecessary difficulty 1 the 
use of Compressed Air for filiit 
cushions, &c., by directing the # 
bag to be secured by a spring; ny ted 
of applying a string, as usually 
round the neck of a blades bone? ie 
advantage of compresse | 
its ae ol elasticity, the ype 
which is a great inconvemlence ©" 
valids in the use of beds, cushjors, 2" 
mattrasses. The value of horse-ha, 
in this particular, is well known 
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the Monthty . 
sistas into the Dancer of Iu- 
de int the PLAGUE By holding’ Con- 
esta INTERCOURSE With INFECTED 
robes ' By Thomas Jarrold, 
MD.,— Read tv the Literary and Phi- 
losophicul Society'of Manchésier. : 
{bp dread of the return of the 


plague, although it has not visited’ 


during moré than a cen- 
bch gt 3 is still felt, and with 
voptittie to be felt as long as its origin 
; ingolved in obscurity, and its pro- 
ness attributed to . contagion. | To 

gt.that it is not infectious, is op- 

in the public mind, by the records 
fitsebaracter. To assert that it has 
left the island, is opposed by the fact of 
its having once existed here. Its na- 
ture and its source being alike shrouded 
in obscurity, to aid in ascertaining the 
one, and in tracing the other, is the 

iect of the present essay. 

Afall population is in no region of 
the globe an occasion of pestilence; on 
the contrary, by rendering necessary 
the cultivation of the soil, by provoking 
that collision of interests, which creates 
and diffuses knowledge, civilization is 
promoted; and civilization is an anti- 
dote against pestilence : it circumscribes 
its influence, or it dries up its source. 
The plague does net prevail in a well 
regulated country. it has not prevailed 
in China, although that country might 
be regarded as subject to it from the 
ditiire of its climate. It has not prevail- 
ed, for more than a century, in France, 
ot Holland, or Italy, or England 
though in each of these countries it 
once had its seat. “No country in- 
creases in population where the plague 
exists; for it not only sweeps off mul- 
titudes by its own influente, but other 

eases precede it, or follow in its 
train, and are created by, or derive force 

the corrupted atmosphere. which 
constantly prevails in countries visited 
by this disease, The sweating sickness, 
ia the estimation of Dr. Mead; wassoc- 
casioned by the same cause, if it ‘was 
Rot a mitigated form of the plague. 
la the view I take'of the subject, the 
is not a natural and necessary, 
. 0 acquired disease: the . creature 
tances, over which man has 
Control. Its source is admitted to be 
it aneglected but luxuriant soil, united 


‘0 ait highly corrupted, in the dwellings 


Me depraved or indolent. The bogs 
. swamps of one country give birth 
rs ‘gues; of another, to the cholera 
orbus; of another, to the yellow 
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‘fifty-two years, and had cut 
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fever; and, in every country, poverty 
and wretchednéss occasion fevers of 
various types: but the plague is only 
engendered when a fertile soil is uncul- 
tivated, and a civilized people Oppres- 
sed; it is an evidence of misefy, the 
fruit of misrule. No disease resembles 
it, for none depend on so maby €auées. 
It does not resemble some epidemies, 
in moving from continent to ‘continent, 
—deriving its origin in Chinayand “pro- 
ceeding onward to the north of Bu- 
rope, It does not resemble others; in 
attacking, simultaneously, all classes 
of society, at all seasons of the year. It 
does not, like them, owe its existence to 
hot weather ; it does not exist in cold; 
it never’ commences in the houses of the 
cleanly; but attacks the depraved and 
indolent. It does not resemble con- 
tagious diseases. The small-pox sends 
forth its poison at every season’ of ‘the 
year, in every state of the atmosphere, 
and admits of no safeguard : all the ex. 
posed are endangered. But it is mot 
thus with the plague ; those who have 
not engendered around them.a putrid 
atmosphere, and thus prepared theme 
selves to receive contagion, remain in 
safety. No British sailor has everbeen 
its victim, though his ship receives a 
cargo moored under the walls of Cons 
stantinople while the plague desolates 
the city. Cleanliness and, good order 
presents a barrier the plague has never 
broken through. : oe 
In illustration of the truth.of the 

remarks, I appeal to History. At ‘hak 
yeriod the first plague occurred is un- 
kal In the second year of the Pe- 
loponnesian war, a pestilential yn | 
broke out at Athens: but it had 

the characteristic symptoms of. the 
plague; the physicians were ignoragt 
of its nature—an evidence that it h 
not before visited the civilized ,world. 
Rome was several times visited by pes 
tilence, probably epidemic fevers. But 
we pass onward to a period whem un- 


certainty is no more; when, in the 


sixth century, the Angel of Death spread 
his wings over Europe and. made ijt 
desolate. 

In the reign of the Emperor Jus- 
tinian, 2 plague broke out between 
the Sarbonian Bog and Egypt,,which 
spread ihe “ beyond the i 
empire, and did not ‘cease, excepting 
fst dete periods, until it had existed 
agreater 
number of people than now inhabit 
Europe. ‘The physicians, though re- 

uted skilful, lost the confidence of the 

3 0 people 
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people hy .their-ignerance of its nature. 
Gibbon, says, \the,-event. capriciously 
disappointed their. prognosties of death 
oz recovery. Ignorance implies. inex- 
perience, and admits; ‘the. interence, 
that the disease had not been recorded 
to have before visited the country. In 
the reign of Justinian, the Roman em- 
pire tottered to its fall; the Goths had 
planted their standard on his territory ; 
the people were oppressed, and con- 
fused, and dismayed :—a state of things 
which put an end to the exertions of 
the cultivator and the citizen. Under 
these circumstances, and, I apprehend, 
as a consequence of them, the plague 
broke out. 

But such individual and _ isoiated 
examples of the malady show its de- 
structiveness rather than its nature,— 
which can only be known from the his- 
tory of nations subject to its power. 
Egypt, the reputed focus whence death 
has, by this disease, spread over the 
world, was, with the country reaching up 
to Palestine, once occupied, according 
to Hume, by sixty millions of people. 
The number of her cities evidence the 
salubrity of her climate: for that coun- 
try which has become full of people 
must necessarily have been healthy. 
Europe has not yet recovered from the 

lagues which wasted her; and can 
‘Egypt, in the early periods of her his- 
tory, have known them ?—The fact of 
her teeming population is a negative to 
the supposition. The Jews entered 
that country only seventy in number, 
and were slaves: but in 430 years they 
came out 600,000 men, besides wo- 
men and children, in all probability 
2,500,000 : an increase greater than has 
been experienced by any modern peo- 
ple, excepting for short periods. This is 
an incontrovertible proof that they had 
not known the plague: the principle of 
Ancrease being no where strong enough 
to bear up against its ravages; the land 
it visits, it desolates. London, after 
the plague, kept up its diminished po- 
pulation by accessions from the coun- 
try, or its tainted and unwholesome 
atmosphere would have reduced it to 
insignificance. 

That Egypt once possessed an atmo- 


sphere highly congenial to the human 
race we learn from another circum- 


stance. She gave birth to the sciences ; 
and no where was the human mind ever 
gigantic. enouga to have conceived them, 
depressed by the continued and untimely 
march of the herald of death. Am- 
Dijon or distress urge to exertion for 


July 
pecuniary benefit 5 but. ae. yl, 
nian. elevation must have, diznis - he 
mind: which: could have. devel tat 
principles, of :mature for P Nm ey 
trinsic grandeur; and:su pate rd 
strength, as to grasp and embody the ls 
ences, and present them toman as on 
struments of his exaltation and kop nf 
While Egypt was thus'the. pride a 
tions, the Nile overflowed its hehe 
and the winds of the desert blew rm 
that is now iajurious, to health. “ 
natural to the climate,’ existed + a 
yet the country of the Pharaohs kney 
them not as evils: her active popula. 
tion surmounted or overcame | their 
power, and thus the plague. was. ¢. 
cluded. Had it ever existed, its foot. 
steps must have been traced, for wher 
they have been planted there: they 
remaii. 

But we turn from this animating 
picture to glance at other circun. 
stances. Egypt is now prostrate at 
the feet of a merciless tyranny, ani 
disease and death alike await the native 
and the stranger. The plague abides 
in the land, and her vast poponlation 
has shrunk down to a very. few nil- 
lions. ‘These two portions of the his- 
tory of this people fully prove that the 
plague is not natural and neeessary to 
the climate, or inherent in the consti- 
tution of the people ;. but has. been in- 
posed by themselves as the creature of 
circumstances,—as the fruit of despo- 
tism. The richness of the soil, which, 
in better days, was expended in luxu- 
riant vegetation, now teems mM pv 
trescent vapour, and corrupts the at- 
mosphere. The peasant’s cottage, once 
a suitable habitation, is now nota cot 
tage, but a sty, to be entered only on 
the knees. The stagnant air of such a 
place, polluted by the breath of the 
miserable inhabitants, acts upon itselt, 
and heightens in  putrescence; av, 
while it debilitates and prepares the 
body for disease, is the necessary me 
struum by which the corrupted atmo- 
sphere engenders and imposes the spe- 
cific virus of the plague. Both mus 
combine, for neither the stagnant 2 
of an unventilated dwelling, ner a cor 
rupted atmosphere, are, in any — ' 
alone sufficient to engender the disease. 

The prisoners at Oxford, = 
brought from their cells an pcre oreee 
poisonous, that 300 persons, op 
in court, became ill:and died. ' 1 a 
of the Black-Hole, at Calcutta, we a. 
polluted ; but those who escaped 


. ° ° . I 
it were seized with typhus wa" 











ere 





1§23. 
hoth these cases, tie oe ne 
ve the prisons produced we oe : 
edelepioat, weivew Donebirstal init’ Ce 

sphere in an ordimary degree: ot 
“re éwo diseases were envendered, 
vat the plagues an Kevptian atmo- 
eohere, would probably have produced 
nat disease. ‘Phe prisons! furnished the 
jenents, but the: atmosphere kindled 
sheispark, and gave the disease its cha- 
neterand type,’ Diseases are nee tor- 
ruitaws, but arise from causes which are 
ag sprcatie in their nature, as the germ 
yw revetables. Ine’ elements: which en- 
wader'the placue nrust unite 5 by them 
the disease is tormed, and by no other 
element can it be produced, Stagnant 
ad polluted’ air we find has not given 
it bith; nor have independent or wan- 
deme nations felt\its power In any 
smosphere: hence the atmosphere 
aione will not produce it—the plague 
the offspring of misery. When the 
sovereigns of Heypt shali again become 
the fathers of the peopie, the hut will 
give place to the cottage; and horse- 
peans and oil, the present food, will be 
substituted by the more generous pro- 
ductions of nature. Agriculture will 
then purify the atmosphere, and do- 
mestie comfort the dweiling; and the 
plague, which used to be unknown, 
wil have its name only in the records 
of the humiliation of the country. 

In England, this disease was, for a 
long period, as common as it is now in 
Turkey, Whether it was known prior 
to the fourteenth century, is uncertain : 
but, about that time, a destructive 
plague visited this country, which pro- 
bably continued, excepting tor short in- 
tervals, to the vear 1670, when it en- 
trely, and I-believe for ever, left this 
Nand, In the century prior to the year 
1665, there were five distinct plague 
seasons; and at an earlier period, up 
to the thirteenth century, there were 


others, But the frequency and force of 


the disease, is but ascertained by the 
bills of mortality, which were com- 
nenced in 1603. From this period to 
0/0, there were only three years in 
wtih the plague did not exist—not 
“Ways with the same degree of intens- 
“he in every year, it occasioned 
om “ the death of several hun- 

* dfs ravages were confined to 


xX 


on 
, *season of the year—at other seasons 
Was extinct, 
) re question arises, nas the plague 
sh ay as often as it has been 
fds Certainly not—or it must 
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alo 
have been mported since the year 1670 > 
for ‘no circumstance of precaution’ or 
vigilance more exchidedithe 'pleene<in 
the latter, thinsin'the earlier part-of the 
}7thcentury. If the disease had eve? béen 
imported, the! country was. stil equally 
open ; but, at the very time wher emt 
merce ‘was eatried on with infected 
countties, the plague ceAsed) bad hie 
not revived in a single instance of 150 
years. This long pause shows‘the dis- 
ease to be foreign to our country in its 
best days; had it been otherwise, ‘of so 
many generations: of men, sone would 
have sutiered from its power:—but in 
this, as in every other country, the ex- 
istence of the plague marks the state of 
the nation, 

During the Jong period of its exis 
tence among us, the energies of the 
people were bound down—all were in- 
dolent or depressed. The mansions of 
the great were poorly ventilated, and 
the cottages of the poor were filthy; 
the marshes were undrained; the soil 
uncultivated, or imperfectly so; vege 
table matter, unconsumed, rotted of 
the ground; the streets were narrow 
and obstructed ; those individuals whe 
could afford to live well, lived grossly; 
while the means of subsistence of the 
poor were scanty and precarious. Under 
these circumstances, the plague vearly 
appeared among us; but, on the first 
effort of the people to reverse them, it 
ceased; aray of light dawned upon and 
roused their energies; they desired’h 
good government, and cbtained their 
desire. In 1688, the people rallied 
round a constitution at once their bub 
wark and glory. Under a government 
friendly to industry, the plague has 
never appeared. 

But it may be urged, that the Quaran- 
tine Laws are the source of our safet#. 
This is impossible; they were not en- 
acted until the year 1723, fifty years 
after the plague had ceased. It is agath 
urged by the advocates of contagion, 
that, from the subtiety of its naturé, 
and the fixedness of its character, ‘it 
may lie dormant many years, and bretk 
out unexpectedly, and without reéent 
intercourse with an infected countfy. 
If this were true, the Quarantine Laws 
would be nugatory. But a dormant 
contagion can only exist in the mind of 
a theorist; nature does not sport with 
man, nor place him under circumstances 
of danger, which foresight and judgment 
cannot control or avert; evil ts not 
first apparent, then concealed; besides, 
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this creature of the imagination is with- 
out the authority of facts. 

{ Do be concluded, in the, Supplementary 

) Number.}, |) | 

“," We have also to announce, that we 
have received, from our Jearned correspon- 
dent Dr. Ropgrtson, of Beulagne-sur-Mer, 
another valuable communication, on this 
subject, on the opposite side of the ques- 
tion ; which will also appear in the Supple- 
ment; and, with some other articles of high 
and essential yalue, too long for our regular 
numbers; will, we trust, contribute to ren- 
der that Supplement, at once, ‘the most 
valuable and most interesting portion of 
the volume. | 

— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
Sir: 

ILL you allow, to a quondam 

correspondent, a small niche for 
an observation or two, on the new 
science of Craniology, or Phrenology, as 
Dr. SpurzHEIM, and a few others, now 
term it? Jam induced to request this 
favour, because, although much has 
been written and published on the sub- 
ject, it does not appear to me that the 
point which at present deserves the 
most attention has been made suffi- 
ciently prominent : it shall be my object, 
in the present communication, to en- 
deavour to do so. 

Having latterly paid some attention 
to this science, I trust the craniologists 
will pardon me if I say, that they seem 
to have been much too eager to theorize 
and systematize ; that the facts already 
observed and recorded seem, by far, too 
few to warrant us in mapping out the 
skull, as the craniologists have done. 
But there is, notwithstanding, one fact 
asserted by those gentlemen, which, if 
subsequent and more extensive obser- 
vation shall confirm, will enable us to 
attain some precision in this novel 
science. The asserted fact to which I 
allude is, that the INTELLECTUAL pow- 
ERS RESIDE IN THE FORE PART, AND THE 
ANIMAL POWERS IN THE BACK PART OF 
THE SKULL ;~thet, when the hinder por 
tion of the skull exceeds or only equals in 
quantity the front or intellectual portion, 
the individual possesses so much of the 
mere animal, that the front portion is not 
sufficient to keep, the animal in check i— 
that, on the contrary, when the greater 

‘portion of the brain is before, more. or 
Fear minting intellectualily will be 
» and the animal powers be held in 
proper. subjection... .A high. and. broad 
for ehead us, of course, a strong indi tion 

of intellectuality — a. low ahh 
r Ww, and. receding 


one, the reverse, 


cies Luly 
The quality and quantit 
they Say, are to be judged othe 
mB we erm of the orifice Of the cap 
and the size of the s . 
hind. » Sa Delorean, 

In persons of high inte 


llectuality. +; 
orifice will be found from me pa 
Wo 


inches: nearer to the ack 

head than it isto the rarer, 
ing, however, of the qualities of g re 
—of the range of intellect of ‘any civen 
person, this is not all: iris nevessary tp 
note whether there be great. or litt 
distance between the orifice of the eg 
and the crown of the head; and, also, 
whether the skull be wide or narroy 
as well before as behind, A carefal 
attention to these several indicationss 
indications, it must be admitted, which 
every one may readily apprehend—vill, 
the craniologists say, always give us. 
general outline of the character of every 
man, 

Here then, it appears to me, for the 
present, our observations on the study of 
Craniology ought to be emphatically 
directed. If it shall be found that the 
intellectual portion of the brain is always 
in front, and also that the quantity 
intellect is‘in proportion to the quan- 
tity of brain ; and, if, on the contrary, 
it shall also be found that the animal 
propensities exist always in the dact 
part of the skull, and that these are in 
greatest force, in proportion to the siz 
also of that part of the brain—date of 
infinite importance will be obtained. It 
will be afterwards desirable to examine, 
and, if possible, to determine, of whet 
particulars these general indications 
consist: and I think there 1s no 1mpr 
bability in the supposition, that some 
organs of particular powers may also 
be discovered; but I suspect some 4 
the mapping of our phrenologists will 
be found more poetical than accor 
with fact. 

In conclusion, although I am not 
completely convinced that the doctrine 
here stated will be found invariably cot 
rect when applied to every human s8”" 
I am, nevertheless, decidedly of opinion, 
that it will be found correct in veryman) 
instances ;.and I am, however, a 
to think, that more accurate at ex 
tended observation will confirmit. 1am, 
your’s, Jas. JENNINGS 
Metropolitan Literary Institution, 

June 7th 1829. Pm 

P.S. Whilst on the subject of \® 
niology, I may just add, t spe led 
nious epitome. of the science, € aly 8 
“ Manual of Craniology, price c 


shilling, 
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ly |, 1829.) , 
brai wag with an explanatory engraving 
ben’ ee ll was published a short time 
1 Cap oo and may be obtained at Hunter’s, 
by : simpkin and Marshall’s. 


—>>— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
Pian of the City: of Pompgia. 
ANTOINE BIBENT, a French 
\ @ architect, who has been several 
ceats at Rome and Naples, consecrated 
‘+ of his time there toa work, of 
which the curious in historic and ar- 
chitectural antiquities, will readily ad- 
mit the importance. Favoured by the 
protection which his Majesty the King 
of Naples extends to artists whom the 





TOW 
rel love of antiquity attracts to his realms, 
(see \.Bibent undertook to draw out the 
hich plan of Pompeia.* 
will,, In the plan he has executed, we find 
Usa its ancient site marked by the still- 
very existing walls, and every part accurately 
detailed. This work, done at Pompeia, 
the and engraved at Rome, gives an exact 
¥ of idea of this ancient city, and shows us 
ally the most minute parts of each edifice ; 
the giving, at a single glance, the harmo- 
ays nizing proportions of the whole. Chance 
ra gives to this plan an interest indepen- 


dent of its real merit; for it was begun 
before the last eruption of Vesuvius 
had covered the spot with two foot of 
cinders. It is the determination, how- 
ever, of M. Bibent not to permit the 
added difficulties resulting from this 
event, to supersede the further prose- 
cution of his labours, and the comple- 
tion of his object. He is going again 
to visit these ruins, that he may renew 
lis excavations, and continue his re- 
searches upon the spot. His plates, 
andthe whole of his plans, are so ar- 
ranged, that he can readily make these 
additions; and it is thus that he will 
perpetuate the actual state of a city, 
which, in some sort, diappears at every 
fresh eruption of the volcanic shower ; 
choking up again whatever had been 
previously excavated ; and which, with- 
out such labours as we now are no- 
) cing, would, perhaps, be entirely 
) buried beyond the researches of 

: terity, wi sei 
anne with a scale of the pro- 
mak as received the unanimous 
‘PProbation of a recent meeting of the 
farmed at the kino’s ]j re 

the ot lang ngs library; where 
— men is now deposited, and 
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it is considered: that: the: volume 
will be by far the best guide that has 
been yet produced to those who visit 
the place. The author is to publish, 
every year, supplementary sheets * of 
the new discoveries he may succes- 
sively make. The explanatory matter 
also includes the environs of Naples, in 
order that it may serve as a guide to 
men of letters and to travellers; and 
the work, upon the whole, may be 
considered as a valuable addition to the 
stock of information of which we were 
heretofore possessed, relative to the 
buried remains of that superb monu- 
ment of architectural antiquity; and 
M. Bibent appears to have acquired an 
unquestionable title to the gratitude of 


artists and the learned. 
nme Se 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR: 

THINK you are right in supposing 

the question about McAdamizing 
the streets, as far as argument goes, is 
exhausted. Iam sure I see enough of 
an angry spirit, that looks very like in- 
terested feeling, in some of the attacks 
made upon the system. I think, also, 
they are right who have resolved to put 
the system to the test of experiment: 
for Iam one of those who like to hear 
my friend (and myself) talk as we go 
along the streets, either on foot, or ima 
coach ; and I like, also, some other of 
the conveniencies, which the general 
state of street-pavements do not afford 
me. I approve, likewise, of the desire 
you have expressed for statements of 
authentic local facts, whether of success 
or failure in the experiment ; and con- 
clude, that, in conformity with your 
invitation, you will have no objection 
to my informing your readers, that the 
two systems of paving and McAdamrz~ 
ing are brought into the most intimate 
contact for fair comparison, on the spot 
where Regent-street crosses Piccadilly. 
The Regent’s-Street is McAdamized: 
Piccadilly paved. The latter is in per- 
petual annoyance with the cobbling of 
paviours; the former has offered no such 
annoyance since it was first laid down. 
The McAdamized system is carried 
through across the paved street : it 
has therefore, at that point, to bear 
the two-fold action of all the carriages 
that pass, both along the new line of 
street, and of all that pass along paved 
Piccadilly ; and yet, Sir, I have ob 
served, be the weather what it will, this 
double-worn patch at the crossing 1s 


always the least dirty and the hest-con- 
ditioned 
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ditioned bit that is to be found in the 
whole Piccadilly length. 
So much, in one instance, at least, for 
facts. Your’s, &c. 
A Datty PERAMBULATOR OF 
‘PiccADILLy. 
; —_— i : 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
Sin: 
REQUEST permission, on public 
grounds solely, to venture a few 


remarks on a late critical analysis of 


Lerd John Russell’s “ Memoirs of the 
Affairs of Enrope.” The book itself 
has passed the ordeal of public opinion, 
and is universally allowed to be a men- 
tal effort the most liberal, enlightened, 
and argumentative, which, with few ex- 
ceptions, hath hitherto proceeded from 
the pen of any member of our high 
aristocracy. ‘The talent, acumen, and 
bona fides of the noble lord appear in- 
disputable; and, with the general stric- 
tures which I may feel myself warranted 
to make, I must disciaim, so far as the 
noble lord is concerned, al! ideas of 
censure. My views are directed to the 
sentiments or prejudices, and the inva- 
riable conduct of the whole class. With 
respect to the criticism, that also has 
shared in the applause of the noble au- 
thor; being deemed, so far as I have 
seen or heard, and, in my estimation, 
justly, one of the most powerful, 
searching and judicious essays, in that 
department, which the present literary 
era, of high pretension however, can 
boast. 

We have been accustomed to witness, 
both in the instructive pages of his- 
tory, and by our own personal observa- 
tion in all countries, but more espe- 
cially in our own, the utmost and over- 
flowing abundance of wealth, the very 
acme of prosperity, affording every pos- 
sible mean of human happiness, to the 
classes privileged either by rank or pro- 
perty, whilst the greater part of infi- 
nitely the most numerous class of the 
people have been -constantly held in 
poverty, degradation and misery. The 
agricultural labourers have been the 
most flagrant examples of this. And, 
notwithstanding the never-ceasing pe- 
riodical reproaches of this political dis- 
honesty, the fact, and its consequences, 
have been habitually overlooked by our 
public estimators of national prosperity, 
whose leading axiom has seemed to be, 
that rank and property, in a_ state, 
alone'were entitled to consideration. 

I have heard many politicians ex- 
claim, and, by way of eminence, I quote 


. ws 
a well-known public man, an ultra 
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POssegs non te 
BV6 taratlo vith 
Property ?” =a 
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Whig—“ poverty can 
—what can a man h 
berty who has no 
maxim, which, acted y 
of human government, far exceeds 
flagitiousness, all the private “Pty 
which. legislators punish with in 
exemplary severity, 1 

It will be readily conceded, that ren! 
and beneficial lmMprovements have been 
made in the conditions of human |i 
within the last century ; there are : 
vertheless, yet -human miseries eek 
susceptible of alleviation; and vale 
errors which eal! loudly for Correction 


A great orator, indeed, assures ys 
on his own knowledge, that we are.ex. 
tremeiv well eff, nay, that our position 
cannot possibly be mended; and. his 
whole political life is an adinirableeom. 
mentary on that text. “ What,” says 
he, “would you have more? does not 
the representation, in its present state, 
collect and embouy the whole taleats 
of the country?” Jt may well.dosa 
And this body may be elected and col. 
lected tor the service of the minister of 
the day, who is enabled, by our patrio. 
tic scheme of government, to purchase 
such service. Should a part-of this 
body prove refractory, ene single vote 
will turn the scale against a mass of 
talent. Immense sums may be voted, 
and should their purpose or application 
be questioned, the answer of a Mase 
RITY never fails to produce conviction, 
Penal laws may be passed, rendering i 
perilous to handle these topics too 
closely; and, as the ultima ratio, anv- 
merous standing army may be harracked 
throughout the country. And, to con- 
clude the solemn farce, corruption mer 
be explicitly avowed by a minister, and 
the avowal garnished with a smile: 
In pure and naked truth, the advan 
tages of property and talent under the 
social contract are, and, necessarily, 


ever must be, paramount. The little - 


finger of influence is far heavier thas 
the aggregated loins of numbers: as 4 
single mechanical engine, scientifically 
contrived, shall exceed, in operate 
effect, the labour of thousands, 1 

plea of ignorance, and the apprebenso? 
of bribery in the commonalty,are tubise. 
Are none of their superiors ignorant 
corrupt? No conjuration 3s req - 
in the simplest man to enable ye 

choose his representative, since "er 
the matter ends: and he pretends to no 
higher degree of political know’ 4 
What plea, again, can be valid agai 
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aed, in this case, 15 quite beside the 
indeed, 1" Poy 
since no man’s Ignorance 
sams a specific objection, many of the 
“ent in the creation, being electors 
a our systen, which has, with a 
a yi statesman-like policy, con- 
real a more should be admitted 
trived, that no 
ro the franchise than could be conve- 
vjently managed. [Suffrage must not 
read 80 far that bribery cannot cover 
i) This despotism Of influence will, 
cqevitably, in the end, achieve its own 
ain: but it may, first of all, rum the 
country, which, whilst prosperity con- 
nues, will rematn deat to every call 
snd warning of patriotism. In the in- 
rerim, the great leviathan, the sovereign 
people, will be cajoled and flattered 
with the most exalted effusions in fa- 
your of human liberty, which cost only 
breath, and which, when they come to 
the crue patriolica, mean nothing be- 
vond that discreetly-moderated degree 
of freedom which may not make too 
free with the sacred claims of privilege. 
And on this point, as on almost every 
other, I agree with our great patriot— 
“1 find no difference between Whigs 
and Tories.’” 
‘ * * * . 
The sentiments expressed (Sup. p. 
584), considering whence they proceed- 
ed, have, I must confess, beyond all 
things excited my astonishment—* He 
who can believe that the mass of the 
population of any country can any more 
live without a religion of some sort or 
other, any more than they can live with- 
out bread,’ &c. This “ religion of 
sole sort or other,’ coalesces well 
wth the ancient and present popular 
notion, that “any religion is better 
thin none at all.” But what is the 
lait logical inference of all this? Why, 
that barefaced falsehood, fabrications 
themost palpable and irrational, non- 
sense and absurdity the most ridicu- 
‘ous and burlesque, enough to make the 
conscience of a dog sick, and to excite 
broad grins and loud laughter from a 
“ole, not only may minister to the 
Pn of truth and utility, but are in- 
ae re thereto. For the 
of teeson alse Lea fabricated systems 
lind ofthe the morals and true in- 
slaivar e human race, look into the 
+ universal history, to the pre- 
hes Whee, eA will be found sod- 
vith «esl ood, and engrossed 
Ow ist that 0 human slavery. — 
irom thorns men expect to gather figs 
» OF grapes from thistles ? 
Sion ee critic, who, I suspect, 
ing at the fashionable shrine 
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of complaisance, insisted that no social 
order could be ean independently of 
the sanction and aid of! tue religion,* 


SII er he 

* And who (among the multitude of opi- 
nions prevailing in the world) is to decide 
what true religionis? Every man supposes 
that the religion he clings to is a true reli- 
gion: and to him it is érue, so long as he 
troweth it. Is our controversial corre 
spondent the exclusively-inspired being, 
endowed with comprehensive infallibility 
to decide who it is that troweth rightly? 
Is he in possession of that hitherto undis- 
covered secret, of bringing metaphysical 
opinion to the test of mathematical demon- 
stration; and proving by the problems of 
a super-Euclid-like geometry what it is 
that ought to be universally ¢rowed ? When 
he can satisfy us that he has reduced (or 
rather exalted) religious opinion into a ma- 
thematical science, then we will admit, and 
not till then, that there is any definable or 
infiuential meaning in the words “ true reli- 
gion,” as he here has used them. ‘Till then 
we shall be disposed to trust to those wn- 
mathematical things, called our feelings, for 
the conclusion, that the religion which goes 
farthest in diffusing the principle of uni- 
versal kindness and benevolence, is that 
which is most worthy to be universally 
trowed ; or, as it would be generally ex- 
pressed, is most likely to be the true reli- 
Sun. 

We eiter into no controversy with 
Jew, Turk, or Deist; but we should say, 
that the simple axiom, or commandment 
of the founder of Christianity—“ Love thy 
neighbour as thyself’—(not in degree, of 
course, for that were impossible—but ac- 
cording to the same claims of reason, and 
the same standard of sympathy !) is a bet- 
ter argument of its divine origin, than has 
yet been drawn from all the researches of 
history, and all the evidence of miracles. 
And if its professors (its teachers especial- 
ly) will but act upon that principle, and 
remember that the beggar in the strects is 
as much their neighbour as the king upon 
his throne, or their associate in rank or 
profession; we cannot see why any rea- 
sonable man should wish to shake its foun- 
dations.—We argue only the expediency, 
however, as an appeal to private judgment. 
We do not mean to deny, in all matters of 
opinion, the right of personal conscience 
or conviction ; with which, whenever au- 
thority coercively interferes, under what- 
ever pretence, it is tyranny and inquisitorial 
usurpation. 

We are protracting our note, we see, to 
an inordinate length ; but we must observe, 
that as the criticism animadverted upon in 
the text above is an editorial article, we 
have thought it necessary to insert so muc h 
of our correspondent’s comnpunjcation, as 
seemed to have any. reference to that arti- 
cle, that we might, not seem to shelter our- 


selves from the controversia! animadver- 
sion 
3 
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he would have proposed a self-evident 
and inexpugnable truth. It is not conso- 
nant with historical truth, that religion, 
of some sort or other, is indispensable 
to the mass of mankind, since we know 
that whole nations have subsisted inde- 
pendently of such, and even without 
the knowledge of such a term as Deity ; 
and in, at least, equal prosperity with 





sions to which we leave our corre- 
spondents exposed. Other parts, which 
appeared to be neither relevant to the sub- 
ject, nor in unison with the temper of the 
times, and therefore likely rather to revolt 
the taste than to reform the judgment, we 
have taken the liberty to omit; and we are 
free to acknowledge, that even in many 
parts of what we have preserved, there is 
a tone which, if any but ourselves had 
been the object of attack, we should have 
thought required some lowering ; and some 
bold and general assertions, which, unsup- 
ported as they are by any references to 
facts, we should not haye thought proper 
to insert. And, let us add, we do not 
mean to permit this insertion to be either 
a precedent or a snare to draw us from our 
resolution, of never rendering the pages of 
the M.M. a channel either for theological 
or anti-theological controversy ; and that 
we must see better reasons than are ob- 
vious to us at present, before we lend our 
aid towards inflaming the passions on either 
side. on any question, theological or politi- 
cal. That even the most important truths 
may be useful, they must be tempered, and 
be timed to the occasion—daring, and even 
vehement, upon just necessity ; but win- 
ning an easier way by conciliation, when- 
ever it is practicable. 

With respect to the question at issue, 
whoever refers to the passage objected to, 
in our last Supplement, will perceive whe- 
ther there is in it any sacrificing at the 
fashionable shrine of complaisance, or even 
any upholding, or any impugning, of any 
doctrinal creed. We have stated, indeed, 
an opinion (which assertions without facts 
will not overthrow), that from all our expe- 
rience of the history and nature of the hu- 
man mind, the mass of mankind can no 
more exist without some religion, or some 
system of superstition dignified with that 
name, than without bread; and, as we 
have already, in Christianity, the best that 
has ever yet been revealed, or devised, we 
have endeavoured to shew, that, -if the 
priesthood will forbear to mingle its doc- 
trines with the prostitution or the purposes 
of court politics and arbitrary power, the 
reflecting and benevolent unbeliever, even, 
(and such, whatever prejudice and bigotry 
-_ say to the contrary, we know there 
are) will feel no inducement to shake the 
faith of the multitude. Let the reader 
judge for himself, whether our correspon- 
dent has overthrown our argument. And 
bere let the question rest.—Epir. 
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those who were blessed with . mn 
tection of a traditional religion,+ ‘ 
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with the history of any such hati 
will be bold to say that he has th 
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ledge all to himself—Epir, 
—— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazis 
Sir: : 


OW great is the admiration cal} 
H forth by the comparatively tr . 


circumstance of a hill being cut dows 
or a bend avoided ; or, in fine,a few fur. 
longs saved in the passage from one 
overgrown town or village to another, 
on any of our great high-roads! By; 
should this saving amount to miles— 
good lack ! hardly could expressionsbe 
found that would adequately conyey our 
feelings of admiration. This being the 
case in these ¢rivial matters (no pun in 
tended), with what delight and gratitude 
should we (in this sometimes sufficiently 
cold country) express ourselves towards 
that indomptible philosopher, who tout 
de coup (as the French have it) has 
brought the Sun_ 13,000,000 miles 
nearer to the earth; that is to say, 
from his formerly-computed distance of 
95,000,000 miles to 82,000,000! But, 
Sir, let us speak seriously on so mo- 
mentous an affair; for, assuredly, if at 
one stride his burning brightness has 
stolen such a march upon us, ’tis time to 
look sharp about us: though that will 
not much avail, for 82,000,000 miles 
will not allow many more such steps, be 
they for our weal or woe. I allude, of 
course, to the observations of a Mr. VW. 
Squire, (a great man, I suppose, in those 
parts), which I lately saw announced in 
Bristol N er, which not only 
a Bristol Newspaper, 
upset the usual calculation deduced from 
the parallax observed in Transit of Ve- 
nus over the Sun’s disk, and heretofore 
held as the standard of orthodoxy rele 
tive to the position of the — 
Regent of the Day ; but prove, by the 
occultation of a fixed star and — 
opposition to the Sun, that his “ne rd 
tance is only 82,000,000 miles, as 200 
stated. Now, Sir, as notwithstan ng 
the warmth of my admiration we on 
gust a neighbour, I should, neverthe . 
be desirous of his keeping a due = 
tance, I should be happy to learn abst 
some of your star-gazing visitants, ved in 
degree of confidence 1s to be Ps or 
this report of his nearer appro# x0 
how much nearer yet there 1s 40Y 
bability of his being brought towa? Q. 
Your’s, &c. 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 
cab agion of @ GEOMETRICAL 
, oe By Mr. T.S. Davis. 

















Pror.—Upon either pair of opposite 
sides of a trapezium, as BC, DA, let 
the triangles AFD, BEC be constructed, 
nach having its vertex any where in the 
ather’s base: then, if the sides of the 
triangles intersect In G and H, and the 
Jiagonals of the trapezium intersect 
each other in K, the points G, K, H are 
in the same straight line. 


Dem—We shall first consider the 
case where BC is parallel to AD. 

Let the line GK cut the sides in L 
ad M; let it also cut EC in H, and 
ED in a point H’, supposed not to 
coincide with H, 


Then, LB: LC :: BG. EH: GE.CH, and 
MD: MA::GF.H’D: AG.HF. 


But, by parallels, 


LB: LC :: MD: MA; and hence, 
BG.EH; GE.CH :: GF.H'D: AG. HF. 
Again, we have, by parallels, 
BG:GE::GF: AG; and hence, 
EH:CH:: DH’: FH’, 
which implies that H’ coincides with H. 


The lines, with the exception of the 
parallelism of BC, AD, being arbitrary, 
we have merely to conceive the figure 
nidially projected upon an oblique 
plane, when the representation will be 
‘ trapezium perfectly unlimited in the 
conditions of its structure, and having 
ul the coincidences stated in the 
Theorem, Q.E.D. 

Tais demonstration is, in some points 
* view, simpler than that which is 
‘uployed in the forthcoming “ Studies 
. lane Geometry,” which is by means 
0 Lattire’s Harmonical Porism. Every 
ry which I have.tried for. the solu- 
ts of the General Theorem, by means 

¢ Ancient Geometry, has been very 

Us in affording the required result ; 
bound ink, the one now, given will be 

. “8 simple as any we can hope to 


Bristol, June 7,1825. 
Monruy y Mac. No. 41]. 


Geometrical Theorem—Copper Powder Barrels. 59] 


— Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
R! 
A ares intelligent correspondent Mr. 
J..G. Tatem has, in your last 
Number, very feelingly described the 
miserable situation of the crew of a 
ship on fire: and, assuming that their 
energies are materially diminished by 
fear of the gunpowder exploding in the 
magazine, he has recommended it to be 
lined with lead—made water-tight—and 
filled, when necessary, by a pipe leading 
from the forecastle, &c. : 

A shorter and more simple remedy 
presents itself, by the adoption of 
Walker’s Copper Powder Barrels. 

It is a fact ascertained beyond con- 
troversy, that guupowder packed in 
these barrels (which are air-tight and 
water-tight) is found to be of stronger 
proof, after the voyage to India, than it 
was when shipped; while that packed 
in wooden barrels soon becomes dete- 
riorated in quality—and, often, a coagu- 
lated lump—by the absorption of damp. 
I recollect the general practice in the 
East-India Company’s service, of land- 
ing the gunpowder in India or China, 
for the purpose of drying and sifting ir, 
by which a considerable quantity was 
lost, and the remainder, after the voy- 
age, considered unserviceable: conse- 
quently, the saving in gunpowder mate- 
rially lessens the objection made to the 
expense of copper barrels. 

I know the merit of inventing these 
barrels has been the subject of contro- 
versy between Mr. Walker and the 
Board of Ordnance; but, leaving them 
to settle the question of “ original in- 
vention,” I join with Mr. J. G. Tatem 
in opinion, that every danger to a ship’s 
crew should be to the uttermost les- 
sened—and I hope the subject will meet 
with the attention, not only of the East- 
India Company, but also of the Lords 
of the Admiralty—as I am convinced 
that Copper Powder Barrels (whether 
invented by Walker or Congreve) ought 
to be adopted in both services, to the 
exclusion of wooden barrels.—Your’s, 


&c. A. B. 
f South 
Berore the Revolution o 
America, the mints of New Granada 
produced—(in piastres at 4s. each) z+: ° 


SANTA FE. ame 
Piastres.  ~ ; 
1801 .... 1,306,356 <... 962,748 
1802 .... 1,240,476 .... 962,748 
1803 .... 1,192,791 ..«» » 965,686 
1804 .... 1.274576 .... 663,696 
5,214,199 3,554,878 
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uly 


Qs but | 
er the Se. 


mark through such a chann 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF CONTEM- am not sabe. oft 
PORARY CRITICISM.—no. xiv. tence wii dns of a 7 


° ° h and : 
literati of the generat BN and gian 
AD . tlon w 

On the ApvantacEs and Disapvan just passed a i sind te hich has 


TAGES of PerropicaL WriTING. tively to pronounce—namel, neat 
, . Y, that “ 
[The following Essay has laid by us fora teat corrupters of the style and 


considerable time, in consequence of its Sage of the age were the Writers foe 
length ; because, if inserted with our other ae es and magazines,” howere, 
customary critical disquisitions, it would fe 3 ¥ spe day, it might be mod; 
necessitate us to give up a larger portion of ed, would be entirely reversed ; and 


: whether even the professed critic : 
at. a ; bp protessed critics, jy 
our space to subjects of a like character 4), multiplied and still multiplyine Re 


than is consistent with the diversity which views, would escape, themselves from 
the nature of our plan requires. Ithasoc- some portion of the censure. By the 
curred to us, however, that though Reviews influence of their example, Writing with 
and Reviewers, properly socalled, arenotthe an air of authorship has, indeed, become 
exclusive, or even the main objects ofanimad- universal ; and by the influence of their 
version in this Essay: it is, nevertheless, ofa censures (for every scribbler now, down 
character so intimately connected with the 0 the paragraphist of a newspaper, isan 
general subject of the spirit and objects of Aristotle or an Aristarchus), some at. 
contemporary criticism, that it maynotim. *@Mton to the manner of writing, what. 
properly have a place assigned to it as an nt ran be 4 ee . the matter, has 
article of correspondence under this par- ecome s0 indispensable, that, perhaps, 


: there is but one, even of our di 
ticular head ; and we suspend accordingly, ’ urnal 


1 instructors or intelligencers, who does 
once more, our animadyersions on the quar- ot think it neeessary to avoid, at least 
, 


terly critics, assuring them at the same _ the appearance of a slovenly vulgarity 
time, that we have not forgotten them. jin the style of his lucubrations. But 
One of them (the Westminster) will pro- have we really become as correct a 
bably receive a visit from usin our Sup- we are fastidious? or are we in the 
plementary Number, and our colloquy with right road for becoming so? Is ita 
the other two will be renewed in the chastened elegance, or a meretricious 
very next of our regular Monthly visita- coquetry of which we are enamoured? 
tions. ] Or are the popular guides, and instiga- 
tors themselves, of our literary passion, 

OTWITHSTANDING the great really so circumstanced, as always to 

improvement of the public taste have the time and means (for I trust 
with respect to periodical publications, they have some of them the inclination) 
which one of your most hostile rivals, to discriminate between the emanating 
or antagonists, I might say, in all that loveliness of the one, and the dazzling 
relates to political views and senti- exterior of the other, in the examples 
ments (Blackwood’s Edinburgh Maga- they present to our admiration? They 
zine) has, nevertheless, had the libe- have taught us, it is true, as they have 
rality to ascribe to your primitive ex- taught themselves, to be more attentive 
ample; and, notwithstanding the gene- to the structure of periods, and the col- 


ral diffusion of something like a lite- location of words; we have more of 


rary style, even in the most ordinary swell and roundness in the former, and 
compositions, and the familiar ‘corre- more of euphony in the latter, than 
spondence hetween man and man, of heretofore. We have neither the slip- 
which the multitude, and extensive cir- shod shuffle, nor the stilted formality 
culation of periodical miscellanies, may which distinguished the literary gait 0 
be considered as one of the most ope- some of our predecessors. We have 
rative causes, I am sometimes disposed discarded alike the flat and prosiis 
to doubt whether there is not more of familiarity of Richardson, and the pe- 
the shew than of the reality of im- dantic turgidity of Johnson; but have 
provement, in the intellectual taste and _ we retained their merits, while we D’V° 
refinement upon which we are priding got rid of their faults? If weare more 
ourselves, and for which you gentlemen animated than the one, and more I 
editors are taking to yourselves so ently diversified than the other, - 
much credit. It may be somewhat un- more euphonous and musical than bot) 
polite, perhaps, to address such a ree are we as correct as either? Are “ 
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“se iety as we are to 
sentive to propriety as Ww 

oe? as solicitous of the har- 

- thought, as of the euphony 


- of 
wrjction ? Does not the perfect 
0 


union and 


al and external graces—these essences 
nal and 


nd forms, without ie correct 
one sound understanding never 
"be fully satisfied, require somewhat 
“ ¢ deliberation—of remote and 
more OF ¢ : . itl 
egol revision, than is consistent with 
the very nature, and, I might say, me 
very duties of periodical literature: 
nless, indeed, the remuneration could 
be sufficient for, at least, as many wri- 
ers as there are departments—nzy, 
says and articles in each respective 
ublication. ; 

But as this is scarcely possible, and 
as periodical publications, after all, are 
the most operative instruments for the 
wide difusion of intellectual improve- 
ment and information, we must be con- 
tent to take them as they are, or can 
be; and, satisfied with the balance in 
our favour, take the good and the evil 
as we find them inevitably mingled. 
But in this, as in every thing else, if we 
vould turn what is presented to us to 
the best account, we must receive and 
estimate it as what it is, and not look 
in it for what it is not possible that it 
should be. The miscellaneous essays 
of a periodical publication are, or ought 
to be, the effusions of informed, cul- 
tivated, and ingenious minds; but it is 
impossible, from the very nature of 
things, that, generally speaking, they 
should be examples of such chastised 
purity and correctness of composition 
a tobe regarded as models by which 
genius should form itself, or the taste 
and talent of the age be regulated or 
adjudged, 

Influenced, however, by them that 
laste and that talent inevitably will be. 


e 


They are at once indications and causes - 


ofthe literary (and, I might add, the 
intellectual and moral) character of the 
age; and although, from the circum- 
stances Ihave mentioned, the writers 
for such miscellanies are scarcely to be 
‘onsidered as fair objects of rigid criti- 
“sil, It 1s, nevertheless, from this epe- 
‘ative influence, the more necessary 
that they should be criticized: so far, 
a least, as may tend to warn them, 
and their readers also, of the kind of 
"Tors into which, from the very cir- 
ustances under which they write, 
‘y are perpetually liable to fall. 
oy © present instance, I shall con- 
© inyself, however, to that part of 
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communion of these inter-. 
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the subject which relates to style—the 
more particularly as, to a reflecting 
mind, it will be apparent that much 
of what T have to say upon the subject 
will be found applicable, by analogy, to 
the more important requisites of lite- 
rary composition. 

There can be no doubt that the creat 
charm and excellence of a polished 
style of writing consist in picturesque- 
ness and harmony. Nor, provided that 
more essential requisites are not sacri- 
ficed for their sake, can these be too 
diligently cultivated: for nothing wins 
upon the ear, or allures attention so 
much as rhythmus and euphony, which, 
together with the sensitive adaptation 
of the sound to the sense, constitute 
all that can be understood by the har- 
mony of language; and dulness and 
pedantry alone can doubt whether any 
thing rouses theattention so promptly, or 
clings so tenaciously to the memory, as 
that which is impressed through the 
medium of the imagination. If I am 
told, that there is at least one excep- 
tion to this broad and general asser- 
tion, namely, the language which ex- 
cites the passions, I am not driven for 
my answer to the necessity of observ- 
ing, either that the excitements of pas- 
sion are applicable only to a small pore 
tion of that range of subjects upon 
which literary talent should be em- 
ployed ; or that the excitements of the 
passions are frequently as transient in 
their impressions as they are vivid in 
their first emotions, and are, therefore, 
little calculated, either to advance in- 
struction, or assist the memory: I may 
reply at once, that even in excitement 
of the passions, the imagination is not 
ineffective. The most impassioned pas- 
sages in Shakspeare are also the most 
imaginative — Need I appeal to that fine 
speech of Othello— 


‘** O now for ever 

Farewell the tranquil mind! farewell con- 
tent ! 

Farewell the plumed troop, and the big wars, 

That make ambition virtue! O farewell! | 

Farewell the neighing steed, and the shrill 
trump, en is 

The spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing 
fife, 

The royal banner ; and all quality, 

Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious 
war ! , 

And O you mortal engines, whose rude 
throats 

The immortal Jove’s dread clamours coun- 
terfeit, 

Farewell ! ”’ 
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Or to that terrific-curse in which King 
Lear pours forth the anguish of a rent 
paternal heart against his ungrateful 
daughter Goneril— 


‘‘ Hear, Nature, hear ! 
Dear Goddess, hear! Suspend thy pur- 
pose, if 
Thou didst intend to make this creature 
fruitful ! 
Into her womb convey sterility ! 
Dry up in her the organs of increase ;_ 
And from her derogate body never spring 
A babe to honour her! Ifshe must teem, 
Create her child of spleen ; that it may live, 
And be a thwart disnatur’d torment to her! 
Let it stamp wrinkles in her brow of youth ; 
With cadent tears fret channelsin her cheeks ; 
Turn all her mother’s pains and benefits 
To laughter and contempt ; that she may feel 
How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child !”’ 


Or to the whole of those heart-rending 
scenes of the approaching delirium of 
agony, upon the tempest-harrowed heath 
(the 2d and 4th of the 3d act)? In short, 
need I remind the reader that Shaks- 
peare, that this truest, as well as 
“ sweetest child of Nature,” every where 
shews us how deeply he was imbued 
with the conviction, that the strong 
emotions of genuine passion are always 
associated in their expression with the 
picturesque language of imagination ? 
Where else are they to find the strength 
and warmth and versatility of colouring 
that can harmonize with the rapid force 
and vividness of their conceptions ? 

On the other hand, imagination itself, 
even when it deals only with the crea- 
tions of the fancy, becomes, in its 
highest and happiest workings, instinc- 
tively impassioned. What depth of 
pathos there is, for example, in that 
fanciful or imaginative invocation of 


Prospero, in the fifth act of the Tem- 
pest ! 


“ Ye elves of hills, brooks, standing lakes 
and groves ; 
And ye, that on the sands with printless foot 
Dochase the ebbing Neptune, and do fly him, 
er he comes back ; you demi-puppets, 
at 


By moonshine do the green-sour ringlets 
make 


Whereof the ewe not bites ; and you whose 
pastime 


Is to make midnight mushrooms; that 
rejoice 

To hear the solemn curfew ; by whose aid 

(Weak masters tho’ ye be), I have bedimm’d 

The noontide sun, call’d forth the mutinous 


winds, 
And twixt the green sea and the azur’d vault 
Set roaring war: -to the dread rattling 
thunder 
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Ve's stout oak 
Ong-bas’d pro- 


The pine and cedar: graves, at my com 


Hiave I given fire, and rif 

With his own bolt ; the oa 
montory 

Have I made shake; an 
pluck’d up 


Have wak’d their 
them forth 
By my so potent art.” 


sleepers; op’d, and |g 


I omit, as already too familiar to 
every memory to need quotation, th: 
glorious combination of imagination and 
moral pathos, the appeal to the tran. 
sitory frailness of “ the Cloud-capt 
towers, the gorgeous palaces,” g¢ 
which follows in the same scene, It vil 
be obvious, in short, to the reflective 
reader, that, in Shakspeare at least, the 
impassioned and the imaginative are 
intimately united. The same may be 
said of Milton, of Homer, of Sophocles, 
—of every genuine and highly-gifted 
poet—of Burke, of Chatham, of De. 
mosthenes—of every accomplished and 
impassioned orator. Nay, it might even 
be illustrated, not only in the eloquence 
of savage nature (as among the American 
Indians), but even in the impassioned 
language of our own uneducated vulgar— 
who, when strongly excited, never fail 
to be figurative in the language by 
which they express their emotions, | 
might say the same also, to a cer- 
tain degree (however unprepared the 
mere pedantry of criticism may be 
for the assertion,) of their rhythmical 
modulation. 

Passion or sentiment, when they are 
strongly felt, never fail to attune the 
organs in unison to their impres- 
sions; and the organs, so attuned, in- 
stinctively affect the selection and col- 
location of the language: and thus rhyth- 
mus, euphony, and metaphor, in the 
very nature of things, are part and par- 
cel of our thoughts and feelings, which, 
in their higher excitements at least, 
cannot be expressed without the assist- 
ance of such united agency.* And 


——_ 





* Were I called upon to define “ where- 
in consists the happiest facility for owen 
cal excellence ?”,—perhaps I should ara 
— In that susceptibility of temperamen 
which is capable of the most vivid “ 
most versatile excitement ; and _ 
therefore, most readily associates the ip 
sions with the imagination, and pang 
portion, at least, of these into ery 7 “f 
ject upon which its eloquence cal f the 
ployed.” There are other faculties © 


: ae the 
mind, undoubtedly, requisite to form © 


without this; 
all 


accomplished orator; but, 


sel 
th 
ta! 











1820.) 


And yet, 
sequisites th 


t is in the quest of these very 
at the danger of the writer 
jor hasty and uurevised ere and, 

frequently, of the more elaborate 
— rincipally consists :—elabo- 
composers, P t (the dila- 
ition itselt—nay, the very ac 
cial riting, necessarily throwing 
apstructions in the way of ae — 
'f thought and feeling and modulation, 
"on which, nevertheless, the excellence 
i ai] composition must ultimately de- 
i ails spontaneous speech, when 
sheteelings are excited, and the imagina- 
sion warmed, the language and the mo- 
julation are the unsought results of this 
excitement. The metaphorical language, 
«hen it occurs, is but the emanation of 
the image existing in the mind ; which 
ones, like the refiection on the mirror, 
not because it is called, but because the 
object is present whose hues and propor- 
tions it represents. By the same law of 
nature, the language itself, in all high ex- 
itement, flows in expressive modula- 
tion, because the action of the mind has 
already attuned the organs to an aptitude 
for such modulated expression. In short, 
the language (to the extent of the voca- 
bulary of the speaker) instinctively obeys 
the call of the necessity ; and, from 
among the synonimes of speech, the 
syllables spontaneously present them- 
selves that harmonize most readily with 
the modulation which the feeling dic- 
tates, 

Not so in the composition of the 
closet. The feeling there is to be soli- 
cited, rather than obeyed; or to be 
counterfeited, where it cannot be com- 
manded:—especially by the periodical 
contributor, who writes, in all proba- 
bility, not because he is excited; but 
who endeavours to excite himself, be- 
cause he must write. The rhythmical 
nodulation is to be assumed—perhaps 
according to some preconcerted system, 
ot some pedantic rule—which, it is ten 
chances to one, has been founded in 
ror, and is adopted not by judgment 
but prescription. It flows not spon- 
“reed from the instinct of feeling. 

the result of elaboration and art; 
. _ we tropes and figures, it comes 

ympathetic inspiration, but 
tte ee 





ren faculties and endowments, and all 

ret be attained, can only make a per- 

be —— or a prosing speaker. 

orator of these, however, though not an 

matian may be sufficiently furnished for a 
g barrister, ora noisy demagogue. 
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is drawn from the memory and the 
book : and, of all the books with 
whose lumber pedantry has oppressed 
and stultified the memory, those of 
rhetoric are the silliest and the worst.* 
But, suppose the writer, really warmed 
and pregnant with his theme—suppose 
him to possess that happy temperature 
of quick excitability to identify himself 
with his subject—to enter into all the 
sentiments, and feel all the inspirations, 
that belong to it—[I am speaking of 
writers upon subjects of polite litera- 
ture—all of which, in all their extensive 
range—from the epic or the dramatic 
poem, to an essay on furnishing of a 
lady’s boudoir,—the criticism of a fugi- 
tive novel, or of an opera ballet —have 
some connexion with sentiment, with 
feeling, or imagination,]—yet, so far is 
this excitability from securing him from 
the danger of critical defect and incon- 
gruity, that the more vivid the excite- 
ment, and the more rapid his concep- 
tions, the more difficult it is for him to 
avoid such incongruities ; and the more 
necessary it is, that what he has written 
with rapidity and heat, should lie by for 
a while, till the heat shall have sub- 
sided, that it may be revised with cri- 
tical and deliberate consideration. 
Thought flows upon thought more 
rapidly than the pen can utter; and, 
if the imagination teem, metaphor flows 
upon metaphor, and overleaps, or loses 
sight of the less vivid suggestions of 
the reason which should give them logi- 
cal connexion. The illustrations remain, 
but the argument they should exemplify 
or impress becomes broken and obscure; 
and the writer floating, as it were, in the 
chaos of his own disjointed conceptions, 
becomes copious without coherence 
and figurative without significance. Im- 
pressions that were vivid at first, and 
should havebeen struck off in a brief sen- 
tence,-or with a glowing word, if retained 
and dwelt upon, lose their freshness and 
their warmth, and degenerate into cir- 
cumstantiality and detail ;—or an image 
changes its aspect, or is intruded upon 
by another, before the pen can have 
clothed it in the first suggested words. 
Broken and incongruous metaphors be- 
come, in such instances, the conse- 
quence 





* The treatises of scholastic logic are not 
a great deal better. Let them confine their 
influence to the jargon of the courts, and 
the sophistic squabbles of scholastic casuis- 
try: the free energies of literary intellect 
have little to do with their mechanisms. 
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quence of an over-affluence of imagina- 
tion:—as, with the tasteless and the 
tardy, they are the result of affectation 
and labour, and of an ambitious strain- 
ing after poetic language, where there is 
neither the inspiration of poetic feeling, 
nor what may be called the real pre- 
sence of poetic imagery. 

The same observation applies, of 
course, to the phraseology and modula- 
tion of the style—to the rhythmus and 
euphony—whose fitness and correspon- 
dence with the thought expressed, con- 
stitutes, as I have already observed, the 
very soul of lingual harmony. If the 
feeling loses its freshness—the image its 
vivid glow and congruity,—the organic 
perception will lose its tone, and the 
language its appropriate felicity; and 
the succession and the collocation, of 
syllabic sounds will no longer echo to 
the thought. 

If the writer, however, be master of 
his sabject, and a man of real genius, 
little more is necessary for the remedy of 
all this, but that what has been written 
in haste should be laid aside till 
the subject has been fairly dismissed 
from the imagination; when he may 
return to it again with a critic’s eye, 
and find in it only what is expressed, 
not what he imagined and intended. 
His hasty and inaccurate production may 
then come forth, from such revision, if 
not all that in the warmth of the first 
impression his imagination had de- 
signed, yet more than all the labour of a 
costive brain could slowly have pro- 
duced. 

Even this essay itself, Sir, is perhaps, 
an illustration of the very errors I have 
been exposing: for it will never be sub- 
jected to the remote revision which [| 
consider as indispensable to correct 
composition: and, though I took up 
my pen, not for the performance of a 
necessary task, but in obedience to im- 
pulse, and at an inconvenient time, 
when I ought to have been otherwise 
engaged ; yet I have run out, against all 
reason, into inconvenient length, when 
I only intended to have written a few 
brief sentences: for my original de- 
sign was nothing more than to have 
pointed out two or three of those cha- 
racteristic inaccuracies, into which the 
haste of periodical literature almost inevi- 
tably betrays; and to offer, at the same 
time, a word of excuse for them, while 
I warned the readers of such essays 
not to mistake such effusions, however 
brilliant, or however critical they occa- 
sionally may be, for what, from the very 
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nature of things, it is ae, 
they should become—the set? or 
of we composition, — 

ou yourself, Sir, I perce; 
been attacked bya aly a 
some instance of supposed inaccura ‘ 
or some blemish of taste in g We 
paragraph, relative to which, pethang 
you will not be very solicitous to ie 
fend yourself; but it may be ine 
consolation to you, to find, that the 
most pretending of your competitor 
can deviate quite as far from the grace 
of correctness or felicity of expres. 
sion, as you, in the instance alluded 
to, have been accused of doing. Thys 
in a prospectus for a new and ip, 
proved series of a certain periodic 
work,—which was deliberately put forth, 
and profusely circulated, as a plea for 
enlarged remuneration, we were told, 
among other improvements, that 


“The Drama will also meet with ay 
attention which (to our shame, in a paren. 
thesis, be it spoken) it has not hitherto 
received.” 


Whether, by putting shame in a pa- 
renthesis, was meant placing it in the 
pillory (or whatever else grammatically 
it may mean,) I cannot pretend to say; 
but, I confess, I thought it a strange 
sort of specimen of improvement, in style 
at least, to be put forth as a plea for 
turning half-a-crown into three-and-sis- 
pence. There were some other paren- 
theses, in the same brief specimen, which, 
did not appear to me to be much more 
happy. 

But, what shall we say to the follow- 
ing first paragraph of the fourth num- 
ber of a publication professing to em- 
brace all the mind, and unite all the 
talent of Europe; and putting forth a 
list of professed contributors in every 
department of Literature, Art and Sci- 
ence, which seemed to include almost 
every name of celebrity, in every 4 
partment of knowledge and accomplis , 
ment, inevery European nation. 


“The nations of the civilized world, say 
these intellectual cosmopolites, rey 
advancing so rapidly in the knowledge 
their own real interests, in spite o 
cobweb fetters which the fear or the # 
of ancient despotisms are pert toe 
impose upon that vast channel of inte _ 
and communication, the liberty of the Pr aS 
that. they who undertake the np vents 
office of recording the progress 0 a = 
and opinions, will find themselves, , ample 
every month, furnished with new 2” 
materials,” &e. 


. Jared 
Now, Sir, a 


Ihave already 4 mvselt 
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myself nO en 
riey be Oo 


emy to metaphors, provided 
nsistently po pin 
oe nplete and congruous 
they P yy > eye: but the 
rg with a woman’s breast and 
a's tall ‘; rather too hieroglyphic for 
“« non-beyptian taste. But that were 
mag to the unpicturable incongruity 
"this quotation. F irst, the —, ] 
guropeare personified, properly enough, 
as so many aggregate human beings in 
rapid march: nor will I be so hyper- 
ntical as particularly to object against 
sheir advancing in, not to, or towards, the 
tnowledge of their interests : especially, 
when I afterwards find, that this know- 
jedze they are to advance in, 1s a “ chan- 
nel,” But, will any of your ingenious cor- 
respondents be kind enough to inform 
me, what they understand by the stoli- 
diy of despotisms, imposing cobweb fet- 
vrs, not upon this marching regiment of 
nations, but upon a vast channel ? 
“ that vast channel of intelligence and 
communication!’ — And what isthat vast 
channel in which the nations are thus 
marching? — why, the liberty ofthe press! 
Alas! poor liberty of the press ! what 
vill become of thee ? Thy enemies, not 
only attempt to impose, but in reality 
do impose, fetters upon thee, somewhat 
heavier and stronger we fear than cob- 
webs:—not but that there are cobwebs 
enough, perhaps, in some of the damp 
and fetid dungeonsin which some of thy 
champions at this time are groaning :— 
But, now come the confederated band of 
friends and advocates from every nation 
of the civilized world, and turn poor 
liverty and her press together, types, 
compositors, pressmen, and all, into a 
mighty stream—a vast channel, in which 
the congregated nations march, and 
upon which stolidity attempts to impose 
cobweb fetters ! 

Let us hope, Mr. Editor, that Mr. 
Fuseli,* whose name appears as one. of 
the associates of this wonderful con- 
federation of all the talents of all the 
nations, will edify us at the next Exhi- 
bition, with a stroke or two of his imagi- 
fative pencil, and call into pictured life 
= adequate representation of this des- 
we Stolidity, imposing * cobweb 
dull im upon a” vast channel;’’ for my 

agination can make nothing of it. 
wer this same Stolidity, which is to 
PF such marvellous things, as the 





* . 
nine was written, as will be apparent 
the de € date below, some months before 
me — ofthat highly imaginative author. 
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word was quite out of the sphere of our 
acquaintance, I suspected, at first, that 
it was an error of the press; but, on 
looking into the Dictionary, I found 
that there was such a word once, which, 
when it was English (which from merited 
disuse, it has long ceased to be*) it 
meant stupidity ; and perhaps, Mr. Edi- 
tor, you may agree with me in the 
opinion, that there may be no impro- 
priety in giving it back again to this 
Joint-Stock Company of Mind, for 
Britain, France, Italy, Germany, &c., 
as a reward for their attempt to impose 
upon us the unnecessary revival. I re- 
main, &c. An ti-STo.LipitTus. 


20th Feb. 1825, 





* Johnson has the word, without any 
notice of its being obsolete, and quotes 
Bentley as his authority. But we believe 
our correspondent is right in trusting to 
Walker, who pronounces it to be “out of 
use.”’ ‘The signature, however, should 
have been Anti-Stolidus, not Stoliditus : 
unless, indeed, the barbarism was inten- 
tionally adopted for the purpose of cari- 
cature.—EDIrT. 








FINE ARTS:— 


THE EXHIBITION, ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[Continued from No. 410, p. 434.] 


WE admitted, in our former Number, the 
general merit of the present exhibition. 
This is a feeling with which, at every repeti- 
tion of our visit, we are more and more im- 
pressed: for although there are still some 
pictures which ought not to have been ad- 
mitted into a national academy, the num- 
ber is comparatively small, and the generat 
standard of comparative excellence is much 
higher than heretofore. For portraits in 
general, we have little taste, unless when 
they bring before us objects of our particular 
regard and veneration; or when they woo 
our attention in the forms of beauty. Of 
this description, however, there are some 
others besides those already mentioned, 
that ought to have been particularized,— 
as No. 9, Mrs. Morrison, by Pickersgill ; 
(53), Mrs. W. Turner, by Phillips; (63 and 
104); Lady Palmer and Child, and Mrs. H. 
Holden, by Shee; (and 92 and 111) Lady 
Jodrell and Child, and a Lady, &c., by 
Sir W. Beechey- 

With respect to this last-named artist— 
in forms of female grace and loveliness, we 
confess ourselves rather disposed to give 


him the preference over the president him- 
self, 
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self; that is, he represents female beauty 
more as we like to see it, than Sir Thomas 
does. Both aspire to elegance, and seek to 
breathe it round the forms they pourtray— 
to exhibit them in an atmosphere, as it were, 
of refined accomplishment. They do well ; 
the subjects of their pencils breathe in such 
an atmosphere, are surrounded with objects 
that harmonize with it, and aspire, at least, 
to all its fascinations ; and in a picture,— 
where the accomplished lady of high 
birth and fortune must beam the same fasci- 
nating smile upon the humblest gazer, as 
upon the most select favourite of the cote- 
ries of fashion, they become permanent and 
real graces. But in the idealism of these 
graces (and the portrait painter must have 
his beau ideal, as well as he who dips his 
pencil avowedly in the iris tints of fancy, 
and exhibits the forms of genii, nymphis 
and goddesses !) —-In the quest of this ideal- 
ism, the two artists pursue not exactly the 
same track. Ifthe beauty of the one be 
more splendid, it appears more artificial ; 
the other is more soft and natural. There 
is more of fashion in Sir -Thomas Law- 
rence’s beauty, more of grace in Sir William 

Beechey’s: at least, if we should admire 
beauty more as represented by the former, 

we should be more likely to fall in love 

with it as represented by the latter. But, 

whether the ladies are more desirous of 
being loved or admired, is an enigma, 

perhaps, for the solution of which the politic 

artist should refer to their dress-makers. 

We return, in the mean time, to our more 
ambitious theme, historic picture. 

Of the two upon which, from a first sur- 
vey, we ventured, in our last, to pronounce 
judgment, we should observe that Etty’s 
Combat (notwithstanding the Prussian blue 
of the sky) improves upon us at every visit ; 
while with Westall’s Mary Magdalen at the 
Tomb, the eye was satiated on the first sur- 
vey, and it palls upon repetition. Nor is 
the estimation of this artist much redeemed, 
either by his portrait of Lord Byron (41), 
to which he has given some portion of the 
mock sublime of his own peculiar idealism ; 
or by the glaring contrast of colours, in his 
L’ Allegro (64). The principal figure is but 
a jolly round-faced laughter-living lounger 
in super-gay apparel. As for the ‘“‘ Goddess 
fair and free,”’ there is nothing about her 
even to make her live in our remembrance ; 
and “* loathed melancholy”’ is a mere “‘ mob- 


ted’ common-place tragic muse—such as 
we haye seen a hundred times in se- 
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picture (105), Chri 





condary paintings, 
prints. 

But Hilton’s great 
Crowned with Thorns, must he spoken of 
in different terms. It is a Production re 
does honour to the English schoo). a 
especially, when compared with the aves 
specimens of the same artist (“ Nature 
blowing Bubbles,” for example ; exhibiting 
in the selection from living artists, at the 
gallery of the British Institution), may jp 
regarded as a proud example of the oto. 
gressive state of the Arts—whether we cop, 
sider the composition, the drawing, or the 
colouring. 

The story is well told; the point of tim» 
well chosen; the figures have their dis. 
tinctive characters and their obvious part 
in the action: no one seeths to be intr. 
duced merely to fill out the canvas. We 
are never disposed to inquire, what does 
that mean? or what is he doing? Every 
attitude speaks for itself. You know, not 
only what they are about, but what they 
are thinking. They have brought forth 
their victim from the tribunal. The scarlet 
robe has been thrown, in mockery, around 
him—one of the brutal rabble is binding the 
crown of thorns upon his brow—another 
gross and satyr-like being is half-kneeling, 
in malicious mockery, and presenting him a 
bulrush for a sceptre ; another, not quite s0 
rugged, is bending in the mock-courtesy of 
pretended homage; while the centurion 
behind, with his fierce malevolence 0 
aspect, is directing the tragic mummery, 
and the very action of his hand seems to be 
repeating, ‘ He said he was King of the 
Jews!” Behind all, the executioner, with 
his hammer, is preparing the cross: yeu 
see only the back of his bald head; buteven 
that is speakingly characteristic. The cra- 
niologist might trace in it the organs of hi 
profession. 

In the grouping of these several charst- 
ters and the few standers-by (no one of 
whom is a mere still-life beholder )—there's 


and 


former 


no confusion—nothing apparently out o 


its place; yet, nothing seems 4s if it 

been drilled and rehearsed :—there '5 net 
the least infection of what may be calle¢ 
theatrical. The colouring, also, is good, and 
in admirable keeping with the wi ol 
only that the brawny arm of the centunor 
has a tint, we think, of yellowishness rathe 
more than is accordant with the wee 
nature, or the general cast of the form a& 


: tive and ' 
physiognomy. The comparative ® 4 
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gajated fain 
Christ, is, we ¢ 
distinguishes 
bin, without divesting him of his assumed 
humanity. Itmay be questioned, however, 
cian te frailty of mere humanity is not 
carried rather too far, in the attitude and 
iognomy of Christ :—whether there is 
not rather too much of listless, subdued 
j ejection—of a frame and mind sinking 
under the agonies inflicted and impending. 

We are perfectly aware of the extreme 
jificulty in this part of the subject ; and 
how few the instances are in which that 
diticulty has been even partially surmount- 
ed. The difficulty consists in the very 
esence of the subject itself. The hero’s 
iumphant scorn, or the philosopher's 
soical indifference of pain and death, would 
be equally out of character; as would be 
also the martyr’s triumphant enthusiasm. 
Christ was to pay the penalty for man’s re- 
demption ; and, as man, accordingly, he 
was to feel the penalty: but surely there 
should be no symptom of his feeling it 
wakly. Resignation and anguish are not 
all that we expect to read in his features. 
We want to see, even through the veil of 
suffering flesh, the emanating deity. 

We grant, that in all this there is a com- 
plication almost as inexplicable as in the 
mysteries of the theogony to which it refers. 
Weare aware, also, of the extreme difficulty 
of uniting the pathetic with the sublime ; 
and if Mr. Hilton has not, in the present 
instance, done all that might be wished, he 
has done more perhaps than was to be ex- 
pected: as much as, with a few exceptions, 
we have witnessed even in the works of the 
great and acknowledged masters of the pencil. 

Another still larger picture, in the same 
room, furnishes us, we confess, with another 
wuree of triumph in the progress of the art. 
Weallude to (153) the Comus of the late 
telebrated R.A. Fuse. We are aware 
ithe high reputation of this artist among 
tis brother academicians; we admit his 
nginality, and the vigour (though to this 
praise We Must be permitted to add, the 
«eentricity and the extravagance) of his 
fenluls; nor do we mean to call in ques- 
ara science and deep erudition 
erudite " shall be, if you please, the most 

_ ™ painters: and to this we most 
— that he produced some noble 
But we ayow, at the same time, 


- we do not pretend to be scholastically 
ONTHLY Mac. No. 411, 


phys 
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ess of the flesh in the figure of . 
hink, particularly judicious ; 
and separates him from the 
epecies of the gross cyclopean group around 


or technically critical in these matters. It 
is not the process of art, by which the effect 
is produced, but the effect itself, with which 
the public, we conceive, are concerned ; 
and we suspect that with those who 
trust independently to their own taste, 
rather than to the cant of pretended con- 
noisseurship, the effect is then most gratify- 
ing where the pedantry of the process is 
kept most completely out of sight. In 
short, we uphold it as one of the primary 
canons of the code of true criticism, that 
the painter who pleases only artists, the 
poet who pleases none but poets, and the 
musician who pleases only musicians, is 
neither musician, poet, nor artist ; although 
we readily admit that, for the perfection of 
his praise, he should please not only those 
who have taste without technical erudition, 
but those who have an erudite taste, also. 
But what sort of a taste must they have, 
who can be pleased with the caricature 
monstrosities of the Comus now before us, 
where the generality of the figures are 
balanced, in point of attitude, upon the ex- 
tremest verge of possibility—as for proba- 
bility, it is quite out of the question ;— 
where the proportions (in quest of ideal 
grace we suppose) are carried, in pointed 
length, almost constantly beyond the line 
of human entity; where the limbs and 
muscles (those of the elder brother in par- 
ticular), though coloured with the hue of 
drapery, resemble rather those of the flayed 
anatomical figure, stripped of its skin, and 
saturated with a preparation of wax to bring 
every fibre naked to the view;—where a 
fugitive nymph, thrown indeed, with some 
respect to decency, into shadow, exposes all 
that nature furnished her rearward with- 
all, in as complete and linear proportion 
through her garment, as though that gar- 
ment were of the finest cobweb that ever 
entangled a fly, or were woven by “the 
spinsters and knitters in the sun,” out of 
the sightless texture of the air, which invests 
without concealing ; and where, finally, the 
principal figure, the charmed lady herself, 
sits like a statue, hewn out of a conical 
pyramid, with a most especial care not to 
destroy, in the act of sculpture, the traces of 
the original lines and angles: as if she were 
meant for a frontispiece to Mr. Canning’s 
Anti-Darwinian Poem—the Loves of tlie 
Triangles! ‘Tell us not of the science— 
the artist-like erudition, that directed the 
process of such a picture! What is the 
process to us, if the effect be to reyolt and 
3 Y disgust ? 
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disgust ?—to stretch our eyes with wonder 
at the elaborate extravagance, and make us 
bewail over the dereliction of taste ? 

Did the academicians place this picture 
here to disgrace the memory of a departed 
brother ? or to warn all future students of 
the pedantries and extravagancies they 
ought to shun ?—No much better purpose, 
we conceive, is likely to be answered, by 
the display of (216) the Psyche of the 
same departed artist ? 


( To be concluded in the Supplement. ) 


BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

THE exhibition of this Institution for pro- 
moting the Fine Arts in the United King- 
dom, presented this year a choice selection 
from the masterpieces of our most cele- 
brated living artists—borrowed, for that 
temporary purpose, of the respective pro- 
prietors: and among them we recognize 
many that have graced the former exhibi- 
tions of the Royal Academy; and some, 
if we mistake not, that we have seen while 
they were yet fresh from the hands of the 
respective masters, in the former exhibi- 
tions of this very Institution. Particular 
notices are therefore unnecessary, unless 
we had space to go into general criticism 
on the respective styles, and canvas the 
reasons for the preference given to some 
artists, and the rejection of others. Suffice 
it, therefore, to say, that it is a collection 
that does honour to the English school ; 
and that some of the contributions of the 
honorary, and of the Jady artists, among 
whom we may pariicularize Lady Long, 
and Mrs. Carpenter, evince, that neither 
rank nor sex is found in the present day to 
present any prejudiced obstructions in the 
way of success, to the cultivation of the 
painter’s art. 


Mh. BONE’S ENAMELS. 


The art of enamel-painting may almost 
be said to owe its origin to Mr. Bone ; at 
least in that state in which it is entitled to 
take a distinguished station among the Fine 
Arts: for every thing that was done in this 
way before his time, was upon so contracted 
a scale, and of such inferior execution, that 
it might be regarded as fitter for the furni- 
ture of jewellers, or of the toy-shop, than 
jor exhibition in the Galleries of Art. Mr. 
Bone not only brought it to perfection in 
the style of artist-like execution, but showed 
the possibility of extending its beauties over 
a larger field, and, consequently, rendering 


ita mean of giyj . . [July l 
Biving imperishability 4, th 
essential charms and excellencies of 
master pencils, hitherto trusteq Only to th 
frailer record of the canvas and the . 
Several of his beautiful copies from =e 
Raphael, and other pre-eminent masters 
the best days of art, haye Occasionally fall 
under our view, preserved, with wondery 
fidelity, by this ingenious artist, in al] theis 
characteristic beauty, though in diminishes 
proportions, to a surface, which even jp 
itself, unless augmented to the acme of 
furnace heat, cannot destroy: and whic), 
therefore, may continue to vindicate the 
high reputation of those masters throug) 
distant centuries, which otherwise might 
have known of them only the name, 

For several years Mr. Bone has bee: 
occupying such portions of his time as wer 
not dedicated to the demands of his roa 
and noble patrons, in forming an historical 
collection of copies in his unrivalled ename, 
from original portraits, of the statesmen, 
the warriors, the poets, the philosophers, 
and the distinguished beauties of the age 
of Elizabeth: including all the most ap. 
proved and authentic portraits of the Queen 
herself. We have watched, for several 
successive years, with great interest, the 
progress of that collection, and we ar 
happy to find, not only that it is now com- 
pleted, but that there is a probability, at 
least, that it will find a place, with an ap- 
propriate apartment allotted for its arrange- 
ment, in the National Gallery of Art—the 
formation of which has for some years been 
meditated ; and the plans for the erection 
of which are now in some forwardness. 
Of this valuable assemblage of the ‘Te 
nowned, in a highly-gifted and illustrious 
age, Mr. B. is now offering to those admurers 
of the art, who make timely application for 
tickets, a weekly exhibition (every Thurs- 
day, from one to five o’clock, till the end 
of July), at his house in Berners-street 
The portraits are far too numerous for - 
ticular animadversion; and criticism 
do not require; but there are two™ amt 
cular which always rivet our attention, ee 
peculiar demands upon our sympathy, rt 
which charm us, therefore, S0 much the 

more, with the exquisiteness of the ee 
tion—the unfortunate Mary, Queen c 
Scots, whose envied beauty was the dl 
cipal cause of all her calamities ain “a 
untimely—death, we were going C0 nthe 
it ought to be— judicial murder ; and the rtd 
portrait of her superb, but imperious es shat 
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one, of the several portraits, which was 
‘nted in her days of depression and cap- 
y, while her sister Mary was yet upon 
} and which is, therefore, in all 
sobability, the most genuine likeness. The 
others have all the air of an assumption, 
which dictated to the artist in what sem- 
plances she chose to be perpetuated. The 
empathy excited by the latter is, however, 
ofa very different description from the for- 
mer. Itis reflected, not original: for we 
never could gaze upon it without being struck 
with the strong resemblance it bore to our 
wtelamented Princess Charlotte of Wales : 
_—the manner of whose death, at any 
cannot but be recollected with some- 


that 


tivit 
the throne, 


rate, ; 
thing like emotion. 

But we must not be led into digression. 

To these portraits (which exhibit not only 
he features and fashions of two centuries 
and a half azo, but, in the comparative pre- 
valence of the yellow and sandy tint of the 
air, remind us, also, of the progressive 
mutation of complexion in our island race— 
as if our Saxon had become more deeply 
tinged with Italian blood), are added some 
fine enamel copies of ancient and modern 
masters on a larger field: one especially 
—Titian’s “ Bath of Diana,’ from the 
Marquis of Stafford’s fine collection, which 
will be gazed upon with insatiable delight 
by every admirer of the master-pieces of 
Italian art. It is a picture which joses 
nothing by diminution; and the correct- 
ness with which the yet unrivalled colouring 
of the flesh, in the works of Titian, is trans- 
fered and preserved through all the diffi- 
culties of the enamel! process, is truly ad- 
mirable, 
_ Some original paintings by Mr. Bone, 
junor, which we also saw in another room, 
‘tuck us very forcibly with the rapid pro- 
‘ress of that very promising young artist. 


ae 


‘THE COSMORAMA. 


This Panoramic Exhibition, as it is called, 
leserves to be ranked among the displays and 
‘~plications of the fine arts, which minister 
at onee to the pleasures of the eye, and are 
auliary to the information of the mind. 
There is much in it beyond the mere praise 
ee ingenuity and beautiful pic- 
' ‘am of the subjects selected are 

w rs to the passing sight, but 
woth cars to excite, and assist the 
ion of knowledge relative to some 
“ewi Curious objects of historical and 

research— the history of arts and 
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of man, in ages and regions the most remote 
from local and modern apprehension. From 
the right-hand gallery the panoramic views 
of Athens, and of the Ruins of Pestum, 
are particularly captivating, not only for the 
union of the arehiteciural and picturesque, 
but as associated with all the remembrances 
dear to us in the renown of elder times, 
and the struggles of the present era. Nor 
is the Monastery of Montserrat, or the 
Bridge of Alconeta, or the Summer Palace 
of the Grand Signior on the Bosphorus, 
without their interest. The view of New 
York, from Hobuck Ferry-house, though 
pleasing, is not equal either in subject or 
execution ; but the exterior of the Bourse, 
or New Exchange, in Paris, is quite un- 
worthy of its place and association. It 
should either be mended in execution, or 
the subject changed. If our projected 
Parthenon, in the neighbourhood of Char- 
ing Cross, is to look no better in architec- 
tural elevation, than this assumption of the 
same model does in panoramic picture, our 
expectation relative to the splendid im- 
provements going on will be somewhat 
disappointed. 

But the left-hand Gallery of Asia and 
Africa, as it is called, is that which rivets 
and rewards most the attention. No. I, 
Grand Cairo with the Pyramids of Memphis, 
and the Course of the Nile in the extreme 
distance ; No. 2, The Pyramids of Egypt, 
and No. 3, The Sphinx, carry us, in ima- 
gination, through the wonders and over the 
vast deserts of a region, the primitive birth- 
place of arts, sciences and civilization, and 
still the objects of laborious and perilous 
research to the curiosity of the learned and 
scientific world ; while No, 4, the Great 
Temple of Edfou, and No. 5, Monuments 
in the Island of Phyloe, represent to us the 
hieroglyphic forms and characters of im- 
penetrable mystery, and architecture, the 
work of remotest times, which would seem 
to have required for its erection, the exer- 
tion of more than mortal strength, and the 
aid of more than even the wonder-working 
powers of modern machinery. But even 
the astonishment excited by these is eclipsed 
by Nos. 6 and 7—two views of the Kailaca, 
or sacred excavated city of Elora, in Hin- 
dostan (considered by the Hindoo theolo- 
gians as the Paradise of Siva, the third per- 
son in their trinity); for the best descrip- 
tion of whose inexplicable grandeur, the 
reader may refer to Captain Seely’s “ Won- 
ders of Elora.”’ 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


EPIC FRAGMENTS—No. VI. 


—-_ooo 


THE ORIGIN OF HARMONIC NUMBERS. 


From rude beginnings rose each polish’d art 

That social life adorns; and slowly rose : 

From Jove’s ethereal brain alone could spring, 

Matur’d and arm’d, a Goddess of the skies, 

Earth-born, the wings with the dull soil are 
clogg’d, 

Wherewith we soar to immortality ; 

And impulses of need instruct us first 

Toimp their plumes, and aim thedaring flight. 

The incipient minstrel, by the anvil plac’d 

Where glow’d the half-form’d share, from 
cyclop arm 

Caught the first instinct of that measur’d 
stroke, 

Which not alone the murderous drum in- 
structs, 

But the soft lute, and cadence of the verse, 

That breathes of pastoral joy in peaceful 
bowers, 

And loves and hymeneals; or that swells 

In the full anthem, when the choral voice 

Blends with the pealing organ, and ascends 

In rapt devotion to the throne of thrones, 

To join the eternal concert of the spheres, 

Thus Music, and thy modulated voice, 

Soul-stirring Poesy! remotely drew 

From instincts of a rude necessity, 

The latent charms of measur’d harmony 

That, with united influence, now control 

The throb of passion and the pulse of joy! 

SONNET 

TO HIM WHO WILL UNDERSTAND IT. 


‘* He wants for nothing but an honest heart.”— Pope. 


I woutp not be a hypocrite like thee, 
Nor would I own thy public pilfering 
hoard—* 
Nor would I quit right plain sincerity— 
No, not for all Potosian mines afford. 
Thou bold-fac’d pirate on ambition’s sea, 
O, vilely thou didst trick Hibernia’s lord, 
When, spite of all thy well-gloz’d sophistry, 
‘Thy black heart peep’d beneath each flowery 
word. 

Better, by far, on plain cold rocts to dine— 
Better to dwell lip-steep’d in poverty— 
Better to delve some dark and dangerous mine, 

Where the sun’s glorious orb man ne’er 


can see— 
O yes! ‘twere heaven, ’twere bliss, such fate, 
to thine— 
Jesuit in all that’s mean, and false in sub- 
tlety ! 
Banks of the Darent. Enort. 








e The honest Duke of Newcastle, one of the late 
King’s earliest cabinet ministers, after he had nearly 
exhausted a princely fortune, declared, that sooner 
than become a burden to his country, he would 
make his Duchess a washerwoman. Would he 
have pocketed £10,000, appended to an embassy, 
and never fulfilled the duties of the appointment ? 


ee 


TO THE PEOPLE OF tie 
UNITED STATES OF NORTH Aygnic 


Fair Freedom’s sons! your warricy’ 
O’er earth, from pdlise stead oe 
Your’s is the task, to guard his fame 
With watchful care, and firm uphold 
The mighty blessings, by his patriot-hand 
Won for your great, your highly-favour'dland 


Triumphal columns, though they blend 
Their trophied summits with the sky 
Beneath the weight of time must hend. 
And prostrate with the cottage lie, 
Trust not to granite, nor a City’s name— 
Guard well your freedom, and you guard bis 
fame ! 


Knock off the fetters of the slave, 

And cleanse you from so foul a stain: 
Ill it becomes the free and brave 

To wield the scourge and forge the chain! 
Nobly complete what nobly is begun, 
Nor in the race for freedom be outrun, 


Where’er she lifts her sacred head, 
In her defence united stand :— 
Your fathers for her fought and bled, 
And you possess her favorite land; 
Be you the steady bulwark of her cause, 
And sternly bid the Northern Tyrants pause. 


Let Italy her craven neck 
Bend to the Austrian’s iron yoke, 
And bigot Bourbons madly wreck 
Their shatter’d bark where erst it broke: 
But Greece, immortal Greece!—O stretch 
the hand 
Of succour to her deeply-suffering land! 


‘Greece shall be free!” —those few short words 
From you would burst her shatter’d chain! 

Turkey would arm her savage hordes, 
And Europe’s despots rave, in vain! 

Her vine-clad hills, her classic vales and 


streams, ; . 
Once more shall glow in Freedom s ge 
beams ! Tuos. Hows. 








* Alluding to the projected Bunker’s-hill Monu- 
ment, and the City of Washington. 


LINES, 





SENT, WITH A SHAMROCK 
DAY), TO A YOUNG IRISH LADY; 
POETICAL TALENT— WHO, 
BEFORE, HAD REQUESTED 
PROCURE HER ONE. 


[It will be but too apparent ns written bef? 


stances than the date, that this w 7 
a late unhappy decision in the House 


For you, sweet maid! at dewy —. 
These leaves, that grac’d the — ’ 
Were gather’d, at your dear requ” 


To bloom upon your beauteous 


Accept, then, maiden fair and young si, 


’ 


( Who loves the land from whence you sae 


’ 
(ON ST. PATRICK $ 
OF GREAT 


THE EVENING 
THE AUTHOR 70 
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395, Original Poetry. 
{in that gentle bosom place TO ALICE. 
oh eymbol—dear to all your race 4 a 
— there “twill 7 BC ad girl !— FarEewe. ! a long, a sad farewell ! 
‘4n emerald on a bec! OF pear" We met with smiles, with tears we part ; 


What tho’ "twas rear’d mid sun and smile, 
The grow of ENGLAND S happier isle— 
Where Feud nor Faction rose to slight it, 
Nor sullen Slavery breathed to blight it? 
Set, 0! it bears our Shamrock s form ; 

That plant unscathed by strife or storm— 
‘yfid every fitful change the same, 

In days of glory, or 10 shame! ~- 

Yes! ’mid our country’s gloom and grief, 
Gill fourish’d fair her triple leaf : 

\s tho’ her children’s bitter tears, 

Shed thro’ a lapse of lingering years, 

Had fertiliz’d the teeming earth, 


From whence her shamrock sprang to birth. 


pistain’d with blood, ’mid party strife, 

It still maintain’d its verdant life ; 

4nd, trampled long by home-bred foes, 
Elastic from their tread arose. 

4nd Erin’s self shall thus arise, 

Despite of serpent-enemies— 

Who, in her bosom warm’d to breath, 
Would sting the nurturing heart to death. 


Lo! where her bow of hope appears 
Bright thro’ the mist of patriot tears ! 
On England’s rock of justice, see 

The ark of Erin’s liberty ! 

The waves subside, her sorrows Cease, 
And soon the gentle bird of peace 

Shall back the emergent o/ive bear, 

And Erin’s future day be fair. 


Yes! our lov’d country shall be free 

From bondage, and from bigotry :— 

Like Greece, releas’d from Moslem chain, 
Torun a glorious course again— 

Freed from the clouds of mental night, 

And bless’d with liberty and light ! 


Oh! we have seen on Grorce’s breast 

“The green immortal shamrock” rest— 

No time can that proud day efface 

He met his Erin’s warm embrace: * 

And, while her sons around him throng’d— 
A race so faithful, and so wrong’d !— 

We mark’d too, in his glist’ning eye, 

The tear of generous sympathy— 

A dearer far, a brighter gem, 

Than glitters in his diadem ! 


Receive then, with your wonted smile, 
This emblem, dear to Erin’s isle ; 
And if one tear its leaves display, 
That smile will chase the tear away. 
“im. O! these rude dull lines forgive, 
ns Maid ! whose polish’d lays shall live, 
. ust genus, wit, and taste refin’d, 
: aintain their empire o’er the mind. 
1ts! like this plant, that blooming grows 
— summer suns and winter snows, 
ur Wreath of fame shall still be seen— 
hation's pride,—and ever green! L.L.T. 


London, March 1, 1825, 
a 


a 


The day of his Majesty’s public entry into Dublin. 





Soon nothing will be left to tell 
The pangs of either ruin’d heart. 
Calm as the still’d and waveless deep, 
When by the passing gust has blown, 
Unmark’d, the eye will turn to weep 
O’er cays that have so swiftly flown. 
Remember me,—remember me,— 
My latest thought will be for thee. 


The lips which thou hast fondly prest, 

Another’s ne’er shall press again ; 
Nor Love, that link’d me with the blest, 

Be darken’d with an earthly Stain. 
No, as the scroll above the dead, 

The dream of parted joys will last ; 
There is a bliss, now love has fled, 

To trace this record of the past. 
Then, oh, ’mid all, remember me,— 
My latest thought will be for thee. 


Life hath been as a cloudy day ; 

Yet still it hath not all been gloom, 
For many a wi!d and broken ray 

Hath cheer’d awhile my spirit’s doom, 
As flow’ rets on a river’s rim, 

Whose shadows deck each passing wave, 
Thought lingers on, perturb’d and dim :— 

Or sunbeam resting on a grave : 
Remember me,—remember me,— 
My latest thought will be for thee. 


Where’er my feet may wander now, 
No more awakes the slightest care ;— 
It matters not, for still wilt thou 
Be présent ’mid my heart’s despair ; 
So springs and blooms, in lonely state, 
Some flow’ret on a roofless cot, 
And decks with smile, tho’ desolate, 
The gloomy stillness of the spot. 
Remember me,—remember me,— 
My latest thought will be for thee. 


The breeze will waft me from the land, 

From thee and thine—from all I fly ; 
And there will be no friendly hand, 

In dying hour, to close mine eye. 
Borne on the dark and foamy deep, 

Oft shall I watch the pale moonlight ; 
Still fancying that thou dost keep 

Thy gaze upon the queen of night. 
Remember me, —remember me,— 
My latest thought will be for thee. 


A ringlet of thy raven hair, 

The record of a brighter hour, 
There yet remains, my grief to share, 
The silent witness of its pow’r ; 

To look on it yet leaves a thrill, — 
And proves my soul deep, deep imbued 
With love, that time can never still— 


Which months of tears have not subdued. 


Remember me,—remember me,— 
My latest thought will be for thee. 


Though calm the eye, and still the tongue,— 


It needs not that the cheek be pale 
To prove the heart by feelings wrung, 
And brooding o’er a hopeless tale. 
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For calm is oft the ocean’s breast, 
Though ‘neath its deep blue waters lie 
A thousand wrecks: so sorrows rest 
In still and silent misery. 
Remember me,—remember me,— 


My latest thought shall be for thee. G.S. 


NAPOLEON’S GRAVE! 
FROM AN UNPUBLISHED NUMBER OF 
FRENCH MELODIES. 


T saw him, in his morn of fame, 

When brightly beam’d his fortune’s star ; 
I saw him, in his night of shame, 

When hurl’d from glory’s glitt’ring car. 
Supreme he sat on Europe’s throne, 

*Mid subject-kings, and proud parade : 
He died in exile—distant—lone! 

He sleeps beneath the willow shade! 


His dawning fame—a fatal light !— 

But led young Freedom half-way o’er 
The gloomiest paths of Slavery’s night ; 
Then left her—darker than before ! 

For empire, he exchang’d esteem, 


Spirtt of Philosophical Discovery. 


[July | 
HORACE—Book I. Odes, 


‘TO L. SEXTIVs, 
From breath of Spring the wintery Clouds 


retire, 
And our great navy must her 
work ren 
The flocks desert their stalls, the clown nie | 
And hoar-frost, glittering, yields to fa 
grant dew. ” 


Her choir the Cytherean Venus leads 
As Cynthia spreads her horns—the oym } 
are glad: -_" 
While one-ey’d Vulcan his rough labour 
heeds, 
Forging dire thunderbolts to crush the bad, 


Now must you, with fresh bou 
forehead grace, 
Of myrtle, or some shrub from Nature's 
hands; 
And now upon the votive altar place 
A kid or lamb, whiche’er the faun cow. 
mands. 


gh, your 
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Disgrac’d his brow, and stain’d his blade ; 
And Freedom mourn’d her faith in him 
Who sleeps beneath the willow shade! 
Against Ambition’s dazzling sun 
Too long he urg’d his eagle-flight ; 
And was, like Icarus, undone, 
By daring so sublime a height ! 
Though now—in narrow dwelling pent— 
No trophied tomb is o’er him laid, 
All Time shall be the MonumENtT 
~ Of him beneath the willow shade! 
L.L.T. 
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The foot of Death is heard at every door, 
And bigh and low his summons must obey, 

O Sextius, Fortune’s child! life’s stinted hour 
Bids us but stretch our hopes a little way, 
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Not long will Death the chilling grasp forgo, 
But drag us to grim Pluto’s dreaded shore; 
And there when plac’d, the dice we cannot 
throw, 
Nor praise the girl whom rival youthsadore, 
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SPIRIT OF PHILOSOPHICAL DISCOVERY, AND OF THE 
VARIOUS SCIENTIFIC JOURNALS. 


eee 2. eee 


1823, no one had witnessed this phenome- 
non in the day-time. At about 11} hours 
in the vicinity of the pole-star, a luminous 
body, about equal in brilliancy with this 
star, passed across the field of the tele- 


- Latitude of a Place may be deter- 
mined, by a transit-instrument or tele- 
scope, moving vertically, east and west, or 
in the plane of the prime-vertical, used in 
observations on the times when given stars 
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pass the middle wire, before and after 
their passing the meridian, respectively: by 
means of theorems which Professor Besse] 
has invented, and communicated in Schu- 
macher’s Journal (see also the Phil. Mag. 
No. 325); concerning which method, the 
professor says, success solely depends on 
the goodness of the telescope and the 
accurate levelling of its axis, so that it may 
traverse a vertical plane: and astronomical 
amateurs, who possess but indifferent in- 
struments for measuring angles, may thus 
determine their latitude with precision, by 
means of a small portable transit-instru- 
ment, and a good watch. 

Telescopic Sparks, or the movements of 
the luminous points called Shooting Stars, 
across the field of a telescope, when em- 
ployed during the night, in observing the 
Stars, or other celestial bodies, are not of 
very rare occurrence ; but it is suppos 
M. Flanstien, that, unti} the 18th + rye 


scope, in the space of one or one and a halt 
second, in a downward direction ; but 
neither with a uniform nor a rectilinear 
apparent course. Without hesitation, we 
refer the body occasioning this appearance 
to the class of Satellitule, which, in coum: 
less myriads, and im all directions, ro 
volving round our earth, in elliptical orbits 
which intersect our atmesphere only during 
the time these bodies appear ee 
the. period of a few seconds preceding Oe 
appearance ; during which, by the res! on 
and friction of the atmosphere, en 4 
acquiring sufficient heat to shine, ane . 
come visible ; and owing to this mvs 
part of their course, across the atmospo"™ 
it is, that a considerably gore ar 
shooting stars appear fo dé 
(though improperly) are called falling stars: 
but a sufficiently Jarge number of tear 308 
stars may be observed, in any 


‘ 
moonless night, and distant from the at 
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1$25.] 
and a a all degrees of inclination ; 
ter sewing that the term falling is 
cleatly os applied, except, perhaps, to the 
improper juminous superficial fragments, 
ae classes of meteors, which are 
— their way obliquely down to the 
wy? the form of meteoric stones. 


The Equatorial Length of Pendulums was, 
the year 1823, the object of an elaborate 
irse of experiments, by Captain Crisp, in 
ale 9° |’ 48°78, on Gumsha-Lout, a 
one islet on the coast of Bencoolen 
re The reduction of Captain Crisp’s 
pbservations, filling 268 folio pages of 
nanuscript, gives 39°02126 inches, for the 
sth of a simple pendulum, vibrating 


en , 
econds of mean time, at the level of the sea. 


Barometric Calculations of Heights, by 
the mean annual columns of mercury, and 
nean degrees of temperature in different 
laces, can be noways depended on; as 
Dr. W. Burney has shewn in the Phil. 
Ma. No. 323, with regard to his own 
observations made at Gosport, fifty feet 
shove low-water; Mr. Cary’s observations, 
in the Strand, London, at seventy-three 
eet (Phil. Mag. vol. xlvii. p. 469) above 
low water; and Mr. Veal’s observations at 
Boston, probably not more than twenty or 
thirty feet above low water :—yet calcula- 
ims as above, with his own mercurial 
column, would, the Doctor’says, shew Mr. 
(ary's observatory to be only thirty feet 
above, and Mr. Veal’s as much as 200 feet 
above low water ! 

A Survey of the Persian Gulf, under the 
direction of Captain Maude, is in progress, 
on which two vessels, the Discovery and 
the Psyche, are employed. Already, about 
00 miles of a very indented coast have 
been surveyed, from Ras-Moosendem, at 
the entrance of the Gulf, to the island of 
Babrein. The greater part of the rocks 
here are described as basaltic, and thence 
ae inferred to be of volcanic origin. In 
the high and rugged cape, which the 
ancients denominated the Black Moun- 
lus, there are two deep and completely- 
sheltered large estuaries, which have been 
tamed Elphinston’s Inlet and Colville’s 
Cove. Several of the smaller valleys on 
this coast are in a high state of cultivation, 
tya mixed race of Bedouins and Muscat 
Arubs.—The survey is expected to be ex- 
‘ided to the mouth of the Euphrates, 
during the present year. 


Exrthquakes im Sicily, in March 1823, 
a observed, in the vicinity of Palermo, 
) ML Ferrara, with a degree of self-posses- 
“on, and collected attention to the direc- 
ra - (uantity of motion occasioning the 
a , and to their effects in fissuring and 
‘ a the ground and buildings, which 
there 20 equalled; and his account 
Phils iserted in the Boston Journal of 

Phy (see, also, the Phil. Mag. Nos. 


Spirit of Philosophical Discovery. 


stars, ascending, and moving 


935 
ae — instead of being almost con - 
ined, as been usual, to horrible rela- 
tions of human affright and suffering, and 
the sudden destruction of life and property 
dwells chiefly on those particulars of the 
event, and its effects, which are calculated 
to throw light on the causes of these awful 
phenomena. His remarks, also, on the ill 
adaptation of the houses and buildings, in 
Palermo and other places, to the shocks 
they are destined, at frequent intervals, to 
endure, and proposals for lower and more 
substantial buildings, are excellent. The 
steam, generated by sudden accessions of 
water, to the strata which are on fire, is 
satisfactorily shewn to be ‘the cause of 
earthquakes, and of the propulsion of 
melted minerals, in the form of lava, from 
the craters of voleanoes. These last, par- 
ticularly as regards tna, M. Ferrara has 
shewn to be considerably distant from the 
incandescent strata, and interiors of fire- 
caverns, in which the lava is formed :— 
caverns which, nevertheless, are extremely 
limited in extent, and local in distribution, 
compared with those central molten cal- 
drons of which the Plutonic geologists 
dream. Under the Eolian Sea, not ex- 
ceedingly deep, nor very distant from the 
often-burning craters of Volcano and 
Stromboli* mountains, the lava, fire and 
steam, seem to have been formed, and the 
last suddenly generated, which so greatly 
shook the vicinity of Palermo in March 
1823; the fiery eaverns of the Sciacca 
mountain, near to that city, probably 
lying much nearer to the surface, and being 
of small extent, as compared with the 
above, or with the caverns in which are 
prepared the lava which feeds A°tna, and 
the steam which shakes its vicinity, around 
Nicosia as a centre—as appeared to be the 
case in the convulsions of tna in the 
summer of 1822. 


The Depths of Rain, locally, in England, 
decrease, accordingly as the south-west 
wind passes over a greater breadth of land, 
to arrive at any given place: as is inferred 
by Dr. W. Burney, whose rain-gauge, kept 
for many years at Gosport, shews a mean 
annual depth of 34°5 inches. This, at Lon- 
don, is reduced to a mean fall of 25°2 inches 
of rain, and at Boston, to 24 inches. The 
SW. wind passing up the Irish Sea almost 
to Kendal, seems to occasion there a mean 
fall of 60-inches; but, in passing across 
Wales and great part of England to reach 
New Malton, so much of the clouds water 
had already precipitated, as to occasion 
there a mean fall of only 40 inches of rain. 


The Spray of the Sea is driven far inland, 
by some storms of wind—as appears from 
the experiments of Mr. Dalton, communi- 
cated to the Manchester Society; who, in 
rain-water caught at that town, during a 
storm of wind coming about thirty miles 
across the land from near Liverpool, found 


ne part in 200 to be sea-water, 
about one p — 
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mixed with the rain. On another occasion, 
when a storm of wind from the SW. had 
blown about 100 miles across the land to 
reach Manchester, he found about one grain 
in 400 of the rain to consist of sea-water. 


The Quantity of Blood taken into the 
heart, and expelled therefrom into the arte- 
ries, by successive pulsations, in the course 
of twenty-four hours, has been lately esti- 
mated, by Dr. Kidd, at 243 hogsheads in 
an ordinary man, and 8,000 hogsheads in a 
large whale !—So that the whole mass of 
blood in such a man, reckoning it at thirty- 
five pints, passes 288 times through his 
heart daily, or once in five minutes, by 375 
pulsations, each expelling about 1} ounce 
of blood, or about three table-spoonfuls 
each pulse! 


The Ability of the Walrus to climb steep 
surfaces of ice, and smooth high rocks, 
which has often astonished polar navigators, 
has been found by Sir Everard Home to be 
owing to their hind feet, or flippers, being 
furnished with a cupping-like apparatus, 
similar, but on a gigantic scale, to those in 
the feet of flies, which enable the latter to 
walk on upright glass, or even on a smooth 
ceiling, supported by the atmosphere press- 
ing against the vacuum they are enabled to 
form under the cavities of their feet. It is 
the same, also, with the Geco, a rat-like 
animal, which, in India, runs up and down 
the faces of the smoothest walls, in chase 
of flies and insects.—The bones of the 
walrus’ flipper, in a surprising manner, 
represent a gigantic human hand, capable 
of spanning twenty-eight inches, or more. 
Although these animals sometimes weigh a 
ton and a half; there seems little reason to 
doubt their capability of supporting this 
great weight by pedalian suction, against a 
mass of ice.— Phil. Trans. 


The Process of Mummification, by which 
the bodies of great numbers of the inhabi- 
tants of Upper Egypt, who lived more than 
three thousand years ago, have been pre- 
served until our day, and seem yet in no 
danger of decay through an equally long 
period, has been discovered and imitated 
by Dr. Granville, who, more than three 
years ago, prepared several specimens of 
amitative mummies, some of which bear 
the closest resemblance to the Egyptian, 
and have withstood putrefaction perfectly, 
though exposed to all the vicissitudes of 
our variable climate, without any covering, 
r other precautionary measures: and this 
he has effected, simply by the thorough 
impregnation of every part of the subject, 
hard or soft, with common bees’-wazx ! ‘ Be- 
sides which essential ingredient, myrrh, 
gum, resin, bitumen, and even tannin, were 
used occasionally by the Egyptian mummi- 
fiers, the priests, probably; but none of 
these ingredients, jointly or singly, appear 
to have sufficient preservative properties, 
without the bees’-wax, to make a perfect 
and durable mummy. 
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_ Sir A. Edmonstone brought R. és 
in 1821, and presented to Dr, Gre - 
very perfect mummy, which, on Siege 
its very numerous bandages, seal 
body of a female, so perfect, as to Wy. 
measures being taken of its Stature yar 
proportions in every part, and which 
out to be, almost precisely, those os 
Camper and Winckelmann have asc . 
to the prototype of ideal beauty, the i 
of the Venus de Medicis. This uni” 
subject was also found capable of dun 
tion by Dr. Granville, in the presence of 
several medical and scientific men, by whi 
the age, and the disease of which the dy 
died (ovarian dropsy), after having bore 
children, were clearly demonstrated: yj 
the heart, lungs, diaphragm, one of th 
kidneys, with the ureter, gall-bladder, aj 
part of the intestines, and the sac that ep. 
tained the morbid fluid, during the life 
this most interesting subject, were shew) 
to the Royal Society of London, at tig 
time of reading before it the very full x. 
count, which will, ere long, be published ip 
the Phil. Trans. 

By way of proof that bees’-wax formed 
the preserving principle in this mummy, 
the Doctor separated one of the nates, or 
divisions of the fleshy seat of his subject, 
and wholly deprived the same of the war, 
by ebullition and maceration; and which, 
in consequence, soon after began to putrefy. 
This being stopped, it now appears like the 
preparation of a recent specimen of this 
part of thé body. 


That many Sponges consist in great part 
of Silica, in longitudinally-placed, transpe- 
rent, fusiform spicule, has recently been 
discovered by Mr. J. E. Gray, of the Br. 
tish Museum, and published in No. L.0 
the “ Annals of Philosophy.” And the 
interesting fact is established, that the few 
species of sponges which grow in fresh 
water are found to be composed of fine 
silicious spicule, united into fibres by a 
cartilaginous substance, equally with the 
marine sponges. The hard part (axis) 0 
bone of Gorgona flabellum, and of G. Bri- 
reus, are also found to consist, in part, 
spicule of silica: although, hitherto, sie 
was deemed to form no part of zoophytes 
and considered as very rarely entering 1010 
the composition of animal substances. | 

Ammoniacal Chromate of Copper, 10 0" 
tion in water, of a clear and beautiful ~ 
green colour, unchangeable in strong n 4 
shine, as in the show-window of an ner 
cary’s shop, for any length of time, pro “ 
evaporation is prevented by aclose cae 
may, according to M. Vuaflart, be 2 ’ 
by adding the solution of chromate vb “ 
to ammoniacal sulpliate of copper bers 
evaporation takes place, and the =e | 
escapes, a reddish-brown liquor 1s Pp 
in place of the green fluid above 


° F tT; 
The Red Colour of Crystallized Fest™” 
from some localities, as at the north “* 
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a been found, by 


19 and O4 of the “ Annals of Philosophy,” 
9 an 


ho changed into perfect white, by the 
or , of a strong or white heat, with- 
appy <n arent loss, or chemical change, 
ry os of “ component parts—the visible 
aed being supposed to be merely optical, 
— to the different action of the sub- 
eet on light, from their different stages 
Se prematiol occasioned by the different 
soem of heat to which they have been 
degrees 

exposed. - 

The White Preciprtate of Mercury has 
iytelv, and rather unexpectedly, been found, 
ty Mr. Hennel, to consist of 
" per-oxide of mercury «++ +--+ 80 
Muriate of aMMONIA..++ ++-- 20 


Phil. Mag. No. 323. } 100 


Titanium Metal may be extracted from 
the minerals which conta It, and com- 
yietely separated from its combinations, 
by processes. Which M. Peschier has de- 
sribed in the Journ. de Phys.; a transla- 
son of which appears in the Phil. Mag. 
Vo, 323; but it is incapable of a short 
abridgment -here. 

Common Blue Indigo, according to re- 
eit experiments by Mr. Dalton, contains 
about 13 percent. more of oxygen than the 
green solution of indigo in lime-water ; and 
the weight of an atom of indigo is 55°5, 
nearly, in his scale of equivalent weights. 


Native Oil of Laurel, when pure, is 
colourless and transparent, volatile, and 
evaporates without residuum ; inflammable, 
aid burns entirely away; yielding, except 
itbe mixed with alcohol, a dense smoke. 
Its specific gravity hardly exceeds that of 
aohol. If one part of this oil be mixed 
with two parts of sulphuric ether, they 
combine, and form, perhaps, the lightest 
liquid which is known. Neither acids or 
alkalies appear to act on this very curious 
natural product (the oil of laurel) of a large 
tree, growing in Spanish Guiana, between 
the Oronooko and Panine Rivers. The 
Indians eagerly search for indications of 
vesicles, in the internal layers of the bark, 
which contain the oil, which they let out 
by the chop of an axe, and dexterously 
‘ply acalabash to catch it. Its taste is 
warm and pungent, and its odour aromatic, 
‘omething like spirits of turpentine; and 
— — ihe same smell, and is 
nae a am, who writes this 
ia the I ys, t le tree yielding this oil is 
eaaed or sassafras, but probably be- 
- Tits ¥“ the genera Ocotea, Persea, 

“sed. It has considerable medicinal 


vi c 3 ’ ° 
re in rheumatic and other cases.— 
Phil. Mag. No. 323. 


N; To) + . 
in cee on Potatoes are now extracted 
hside . aie z . 
dutillerien quantities, in the foreign 
in “at and Owe such work is established 
on, USI potatoes, chiefly imported 
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from Ireland. Steamed potatoes are bro- 
ken down into a fine paste by stirring, 
while hot ; adding boiling water and a little 
potash and quick-lime, to dissolve the vege- 
table albumen, and complete the conversion 
of the mass into fluid starch—from which 
the spirit is drawn, and its peculiar flavour 
removed by chlorate of potash; when a 
very pure spirit results. 


The Essence of Beer, in a dry powder, is 
said, in various publications, to have been 
invented by a German quack, inconside- 
rately called a chemist; who pretends that 
from a cheap vegetable, which is to be had 
every where, his powder may be prepared— 
to which water only being added, ale or 
beer, of any strength between the weakest 
small-beer and the strongest ale, may be 
instantly produced!—and for the whole- 
someness and agreeableness of which beve- 
rage, himself and his puffers pledge them- 
selves. 

A Composition for preserving Iron from 
Rusting has long been used in the French 
Navy, applied to wrought and cast-iron 
water-tanks, as also to preserve the iron 
hoops of casks, &c. Bricks, of good qua- 
lity, and free from imbedded stones, or large 
grains of sand, are pounded and ground to 
a very fine powder, and this is mixed with 
resin and olive-oil, into a very soft paste, 
which is spread or brushed over the clean 
surfaces of iron intended to be preserved ; 
and then the iron is heated sufficiently par- 
tially to liquefy and spread the composition, 
like a varnish, on all the surfaces of the 
iron. This varnish is found not liable to 
decomposition, or to scale off. 


Cathartic Physic for a Horse has lately 
been discovered, in the dried seeds of the 
plant Croton tiglium; or even the husks 
thereof will serve, after the oik has becn 
expressed—in doses of twenty or thirty 
grains for a strong animal, and less for a 
weakly one. Aloes, alone or mixed with 
calomel, have hitherto been the usual 
purging medicine of the veterinary surgeon. 
Half a grain or a grain of these seeds is 4 
dose for the human patient. 


Fused Charcoal.—At length a specimen 
of fused charcoal (supposed artificial dia- 
mond) has been examined. The specimen 
was Obtained by Professor Macnevin of 
New York, by means of Hare’s deflagrator ; 
who sent it to Dr. Cooper, and by him it 
was submitted to the examination of Pro- 
fessor Vanuxem; who found it to consist 
only of a large and small globule connected 
by a thread ; colour black, without lustre ; 
opaque. When struck, it yielded without 
breaking, receiving a polish like iron ; when 
filed away, it gave—as iron or soft steel 
would do. It was attracted by the mag- 
net; and, when hammered, was malleable. 
Nitric acid, when heated, acted violently 
upon it, and, ultimately, gave per-oxide ot 
iron, and a little silica. The proportion was 


about 11 to 5. But Messrs, Silliman and 
3 Z Hare 
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Hare deny that Mr. Vanuxem has operated 
on & proper specimen. 


Plumbago.— A mine of plumbago, in 
Sweden, which a Lubeck company began 
to work above a century ago, in the hope of 
meeting with silver, in which expectation 
they were disappointed, has lately been re- 
opened by a retired Swedish officer, who is 
satisfied that it contains vast quantities of 
pure lead. The recent discovery of coal- 
mines in Sweden will very much facilitate 
his operations ; which will probably prove a 
new source of wealth to Sweden. 

N.B.—A Lead Mine is often, in reality, 
much more profitable than a Silver Mine. 


_ “ The Impressions of Radiant Heat dimi- 
nish as the squares of the distance from the 
fire, and consequently extend, so as to be 
effective, to a short distance only. This 
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Ploying 4 
Mpression; 
Circle from 
Istant pars 
may be COD. 
ding as th 


Suggests the expedient of em 
moveable screen, to receive the ; 
of heat, and protect the family. 
the influx of cold air from they 
of the room. Sucha screen 
tracted or expanded, accor 
weather is more or less Severe, and enpirci 
removed in summer. The Chinese 2 
Japanese screen js partially used nes 
purpose, but the taste of our fair count 

women 1s capable of giving it more “4 
priate ornaments, and of rendering '; 
interesting as it is useful.” — Tredgold, . 


The Wear of Bricks, Mortar, je. abou 
fire-places, by the action of the air, is much 
more considerable than most people cy: 
have any idea of; and, besides the disagree. 
ableness of dusty rooms, it is not guite 
desirabJe to inhale particles of brick-dys 
and mortar! 
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ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Ta sitting, May 5th, Professor Bar- 
£™% low, F.R.s., in a letter to Mr. Hers- 
chell, communicated a paper “ On the Mag- 
netism imparted to Iron Bodies by Rota- 
tion.” And on the 19th, “ A Description 
of the Transit Instrument, by Dollond, 
erected at the Observatory at Cambridge,” 
was read by Rh. Woodhouse, a. M. F, R. s. 
Professor Buckland communicated a paper 
“On the Fossil’ Elk of Ireland,” by T. 
Weaver, M.R.1.A., &e. 

LINN.EAN SOCIETY. 

At a sitting, May 3d, the President, Sir 
J. E. Smith, in the chair; Professor Fr. 
A. Bonelli, and M. C. Sigismund Kunth, 
were elected foreign members ; after which, 
the remaining part of Messrs. Shepherd 
and Whitear’s paper was read ; it contained 
a table of the times of migration of various 
species, as observed, at several places in 
Norfolk and Suffolk, for a series of years. 
The anniversary of the Society was 
held on the 24th, Sir J. E. Smith in the 
chair, when the following were chosen offi- 
cers for the ensuing year—Sir J. E. Smith, 
M.D.F.R-S., &ec., President; E. Foster, 
Esq., F.R-S., &c., Treasurer; J. E. Bi- 
cheno, Esq., Secretary; R. Taylor, Esq., 
Assistant Secretary. The Vice-presidents of 
the preceding year were re-appointed ; and 
the following gentlemen were appointed to 
fill up the vacancies in the council—J. E. 
Bicheno, Esq.; E. Horne, Esq.; C. 
Konig, Esq. ; Rev. T. Rackett, and J. F. 
Stephens, Esq. 

HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

This society lately held its anniversary 
meeting, for the election of a new council 
and officers, when the following gentlemen 
were chosen for the ensuing year, viz., 
T. A. Knight, Esq., President; J. Elliott, 
Esq., Treasurer; J. Sabine, Esq., Secre- 
tary; J. Turner, Esq., Assistant Secre- 


tary: the following members of counc! 
Were appointed Vice-presidents, viz., the 
Earl of Aberdeen; J. Elliott, Esq.; A. 
Henderson, M.D.; and R. H. Jenkinsoa, 
Esq. 

SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

At the anniversary of this society, upon 
the ballot, the following elections, for the 
ensuing year, were made—President, the 
Right Rev. Lord Bishop of St. David's; 
Vice-presidents, His Grace the Duke of 
Newcastle, the Most Noble the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, the Right Rev. Lom 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, the Right Hon, 
Lord Grenville, the Right Hon. C. Yorke, 
the Hon. G. Agar Ellis, Sir J. Mack- 
intosh, and the Venerable Archdeacon 
Nares; Treasurer, A. E. Impey, Es4; 
Librarian, the Rev. H. Hervey Baber; 
Secretary, the Rev. R. Cattermole. 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

At a sitting, May 7th, Sir A. Johnston, 
v.p., in the chair; the following donations 
were reported— from the Horticultural So- 
ciety, the continuation of their Transat- 
tions; from the Rev. S. Weston, 4 ©?) 
and translation of the inscription on the 
great gun, now in St. James’s-park, “s 
which it appears that it was cast, A.H. v “ 
from Major Tod, a native drawing, = 
senting a Hindoo Dey —- Oo * 
yoted.—J. Melville, Esq.; J: Disneh 
Esq. ; and Captain M. Grindlay, ng 
troduced and admitted. M. — 
Klaproth was also introduced by } athe 
Staunton, and presented with his _. 
as a foreign member of the society. * “ ! 
J. Hunter Littler was elected @ ay 
At a sitting of the 2lIst, the Right re 
C. W. W. Wynn, the President, rt be 
chair, among other donations reporte ee 
a copy of a very curious ones at 
the letters of which are in mother-ol-Pe ad 
it is of an oblong shape, and ang 
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” wood or pasteboard lackered ; pre- 
el 


by Messrs- Bazett and Colville, of 
gente ’ By Mr. Anderson, a Burmese 
calcu sisting of several oblorg leaves, 
. r] in external boards of the same 
the leaves are ornamented with 
‘ive Ke, : the subject is supposed to be 
gilding | as the characters are of the sacred 
7 js but a fragment of a larger 
. rf which endeavours have been made, 
ee to obtain—thanks were voted. 
oe “secretary concluded the reading of 
\ir. Ross's 


enclose 
form 5 


« Essay on the Life and His- 

sory of Firdousi 5” after which Colin Camp- 

bell, Esq, and E. Parratt, Esq. were 

elected members, and M. Saint Martin a 

foreign member.—Adjourned till June 4th. 
~ soclETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

On the 23d of April, George Far] of 
therdeen; I. Amyot, Esq.; N. Carlisle, 
Esq.: T. Coombe, Esq.; H. Ellis, Esq. 5 
1], Gurney, Esq.; H. Hallam, Esq.; Sir 
G. Nayler, Knight; H. Petrie, Esq. 5 M. 
Raper, Esq. ; Right Hon. C.W.W. Wynn, 
eleven of the council, were rechosen, and W. 
Ayrton, Esq. ; the Lord Bishop of Ely; D. 
Gibert, G. Gwilt, W. Hamilton, J. H. 
Markland, J. H. Merrivale, F. Palgrave, 
Esqs. ; the Duke of Somerset, and Col. B. 
(. Stephenson, ten of the other members of 
the society, were chosen of the new council. 
The Earl of Aberdeen was elected presi- 
dent; Mr. Amyot, treasurer; Mr. Taylor 
Coombe, director; Mr. Carlisle and Mr. 
H. Ellis, secretaries for the ensuing year. 

LITERARY FUND SOCIETY, 

The anniversary, which took place last 
month at Freemasons’-hall, was attended 
by several distinguished persons, and a 
subscription of £440 was made at the table. 
Mr. Saville Onley, one of the vice-presi- 
dents, was in the chair—Sir J. Mackintosh 
being prevented by indisposition from tak- 
ing it. 


—=— 
FOREIGN SOCIETIES. 
FRANCE, 


Paris Institute.—Academy of Sciences.— 
The usual weekly sittings were held in 
March ; among other business, on the 7th, 
ai instrument, called a panorographe, -in- 
vented by M. Purssant, was reported on; it 
s especially meant for designing panoramas, 
Was particularly described, and was thought 
Well adapted to the object in view. On the 
ith, M. Desyeux made a report on M. 
aaa “ Method of preserving Butter 
. = This method was disapproved ; but 
~ T researches, on the subject, are insti- 
_ ‘d.—Baron Cuvier read a second més 
on the subject of certain species of fish 
a > the Equatorial Regions, and which 
mea le singular property of living for a 

“‘Werable time out of water. These fish 


te found in fresh water, and their flesh has 

‘ry agreeable flavour. 
‘mall pieces, 
Palpitate for 


When cut up into 
each fragment continues to 
a considerable time after it 
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has been separated from the rest of the 
body ; and this quality reuders them very 
useful to the Indian jugglers, who exhibit 
them as curiosities: some of them have 
been found at the height of ten feet from 
the ground, on palm-trees, on the borders 
of certain ponds and lakes.—The various 
academies held their usual sittings in April, 
but without eliciting much of general in- 
terest; we trust, therefore, that our readers 
will again accept our oft-repeated plea of 
** want of space,” as a sufficient excuse for 
the very brief and cursory manner in which 
we pass over this part of our periodical 
labour. 

Academy of Sciences.—On the 4th April, 
MM. Portal and Duméril reported “ On 
the Ingenious Anatomical Figure,” pre- 
sented by M. Auzoux; saying, “ Every 
one knows how great is the repugnance 
generally felt to the study of anatomy, and 
yet how desirable that many of its first 
principles should be early inculcated on the 
minds of liberally-educated youth.” Many 
preparations have been made, with this 
view; ‘but the inconveniences resulting 
from their composition, and their expen- 
siveness,”” have conspired to render them 
futile ; it was thought, “that the labours of 
M. Auzoux had just claims to encourage- 
ment’’—which was fully accorded. 

On the Ilth, M. Cordier requested that 
one or more members might be deputed 
to examine his moving globe, representing 
the increase and decrease of days, as well 
as eclipses of the sun and moon, And 
M. Arago communicated ‘* Observations on 
the Celestial Phenomena, called Halos ;’’ 
announcing, that as he, with an instrument 
of his own inyention, was observing the 
sun’s morning “ halo,’’ he perceived un- 
equivocal signs “ of polarization by refrac- 
tion ;”’ which he had also witnessed some 
years before. It excludes all explication 
on the hypothesis of reflection ; and appears 
to favour that of the theory of Mari- 
otti, that these phenomena are produced 
by frozen water, carried along by the clouds, 
and refracting the light of the sun. By 
means of an apparatus of his own invention, 
he is able to distinguish polarized light 
from that which is not so, and that the light 
of these halos is a refracted and not a re- 
flected light ; as must be supposed by those 
who refuse to allow the explanation given 
by M. M.—M. Arago seems to think that 
his instrument will also assist in deter- 
mining the laws of increase and decrease 
in the warmth of the atmosphere.—M. 
Partie read a memoir on the geography of 
plants; the principal object of this memoir 
is to establish the opinion, that to acquire 
a knowledge of the medicinal properties of 
plants, it is much more necessary to direct 
the attention to the nature of the soil, in 
which they grow, than to the genus to which 
they belong, or even to the chemical prin- 
ciples that enter into their composition—he 


remarks, that all plants which grow on high 
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a tonic and stimulating power, while those 
which grow in low and moist grounds pos- 
sess quite the contrary qualities. 

The Geographical Society, at a general 
annual meeting on the 25th March, pro- 
posed eight prizes (in medals) for different 
geographic and statistic essays ; and another 
(in francs) for A Voyage to Tombuctoo, and 
into the Interior of Africa. 

The Anniversary Meeting of the Four 
Academies, instituted by the late king to 
celebrate his return to France, and the 
union of these ancient academies, now con- 
founded in the brilliant glories of the Jn- 
stitute, took place on the 28th April. 

In the Academy of Inscriptions and 
** Belles-Lettres,”’ it has been determined 
to use effective means to re-excite the spirit 
of antiquarian research, in France. 

The Society for the Encouragement of 
National Industry ( Arts and Manufactures), 
held its usual winter meeting on the 27th 
April; two gold medals were accorded— 
the first, to M. Crespel (of Arras, Pas-de- 
Calais), for the manufacture of red-beet 
sugar. ‘This gentleman annually disposes 
of 150,000 Ibs. of this sugar: he has con- 
trived many methods of abridging labour ; 
and, actuated by a noble disinterestedness, 
throws open his factory to all who wish to 
examine its regulations: he even supplies 
workmen acquainted with all his proceed- 
ings. It is remarked, that a prince of the 
Ukraine left his country, to put on a la- 
bourer’s frock, and learn of M. Crespel 
to make sugar. The second, to Messrs, 
Manby and Wilson, who have introduced, 
into France, the greater part of English 
machinery. These two merchants have 

been subjected to a fine of £200, which, 
out of respect to the laws of their country, 
they have paid. ‘They both bear strong 
testimony to the intelligence of French 


Remarks on New Patents, 
grounds, and in dry and cold places, are of workmen ; and particula 


carman, who, in a very dhaet'% Simple 
dered them all the Services of ; mes Tet. 
; . & smith, ty 
whom they had paid near 
: Yflay 
The society then proceeded ger 
renovation of its committee, &¢ be Bos 
all its members were re-elected, * Bu 
RUSSIA, 
Moscow.—The Secretary of the Amr. 
cultural Society (which held its anu 
meeting on the 17th of last February) , 
nounced, that the Emperor had ieee 
to the Society, a large tract of land Ne the 
gate of Moscow, where the farm of th 
Society is established. * 
St. Petersburgh. — The Academy of 
Sciences have formed a valuable collect 
of 200 volumes of Arabic, Turkish, ve 
Persian manuscripts. 
NETHERLANDS, 

Brussels.— At a meeting of the Acedeny 

of Sciences, in 1825, the following prize. 
question was proposed—“ To determine 
what alteration, as to temperature and salu. 
brity of air, would be produced, in neigh. 
bouring countries, by the destruction of 
extensive forests, particularly with regard 
to the fall of rain, whence results the source 
of running streams, and the direction and 
violence of prevailing winds?” — This ques. 
tion excited much interest in different parts 
of Europe: but no satisfactory solution 
being obtained, the same Society proposed 
it again; and, on the 7th May, unani- 
mously adjudged the prize to the author 
of ‘* Researches concerning the Physical 
Changes occasioned by the Destruction of 
Forests.”? This is M. Moreau de Jonnés, 
who has before been mentioned in our 
Miscellany (p.p. 505-6 of the present num. 
ber), and whose labours have been now, 
the space of four years, five times crowned 
with success by some of the first academies 
in Europe. 





PATENTS FOR MECHANICAL AND CHEMICAL 
INVENTIONS. 


——————E 


To Joun Arrowsmitu, of Air-street, Mid- 
dlesexr, for his Diorama, or Mode of 
publicly exhibiting Pictures or Painted 
Scenery, by Distributing or Directing the 
Day-light upon or through them, so as to 
produce many beautiful Effects of Light 
and Shade: partly invented and communi- 
cated from abroad.—10th Feb. 1824. 

—— principle of novelty, in this inven- 

tion, consists in a new mode of throw- 

ing day-light upon or through painted 
scenes, and of varying the brillianey of the 
light, as well as giving different tones and 
tints to the picture, by the intervention of 
several screens or shades, of different 
colours: by the moving of which screens, 
the light may be thrown upon, or gradually 
withdrawn from, any parts of the picture, 
to represent the effect of passing clouds, 


storms, &c.—the colours of the sever 
screens being such as will throw the desired 
tint upon the scene, and may be made of 
thin silk or cotton, dyed. ie oie 
In the much-frequented exhibition 1 the 
south-east corner of the Regent’s Park 
(described in p. 263 of our present a 
two distinct subjects are exhibited a 
same building, in stationary pictures; 4" 
instead of the company having to mov" 
from one room to another, to view these 
pictures in succession, the spectators ot 
of the theatre is there mounted on 4 PVs 
centrical to a circular rail-way, whereon , 
can be turned part round, backwards “" 
forwards, by means of rack-work and ¥ wel 
handles, situated beneath, for the eae 
of each picture alternately; but these 
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f the theatre, and the sky- 
spect nt cieling thereof, though 
lighted br of great wonder to many of the 
the ae not claimed in the specification 
rae snventiOn or exclusive property of 
as 


te ete ioramic pictures or scenes are 
transparently painted on canvas stretched 
w feames, or else by weighted rollers at- 
ear the lower edges of the pictures ; 
sane last being hung before very large 
etna in the back of the building, but 
W sufficient distances from those windows 
+) admit of several transparent-coloured, 
= screens being occasionally let 
down by cords and pullies, or drawn aside, 
in the manner of curtains, as often as a 
moving or changing scene 1s intended to be 


or d ye d 


represented. ; 
In the roof of the proscenium, or space 


between the spectators and the picture, 
there are large sky-lights, furnished with 
transparent-coloured curtains or screens, 
moving upon hinges, by means of cords and 
pullies, so as to throw or exclude, and to 
modify, the light on the front of the pic- 
ture, according as any moving or changing 
scene is intended to be represented by the 
artist. 

The open front of the amphitheatre for 
the spectators, towards the picture, Is con- 
treted, by fixed partitions and opaque 
screens, SO as to conceal the margins of the 
pictures, and the several screens and win- 
dows deseribed above. 





T) WituraM A. Jump, of Middlewich, and 
Wiuam Court, of Manor-hall, Che- 
shire, for their improved Method of manu- 
facturing Salt.—15th June 1824. 

Tux improvement here consists in feed- 
ing the salt-pan, or concentrating boiler 
with heated instead of cold brine, for sup- 
plying the waste of evaporation, until a 
jauful of brine is sufficiently concentrated, 
ior being drawn off to cool, and crystallize 
its salt. The mode which the patentees 
wlopt for first heating the brine is, by 
causing it to descend from an elevated re- 
‘“rvoir in a metal pipe, and pass across the 
upper parts of the several fire-places under 
the salt-pan—this pipe then turning up, 
wot discharging, at intervals, the brine thus 
ieated, into the pan. A stop-cock on the 
Pipe, between the reservoir and the fire- 
paces, enables the attendant to keep the 
‘eed-brine in the heated part of the pipe, 
util it has acquired a boiling heat, and then 
expel the same into the pan, by letting 
down cold brine into its plac 

rs S place. 

" sete and attention of the workman 

a te stop-cock, at the proper in- 

ss ni be superseded, by placing a 

With cdl! of _ or zine in contact 

from the let tne } ust after it has emerged 

contraction of 8 pa the expansion and 
levers which bar might, bya system 
(such as the writer hereof has sug- 
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gested for a distillery purpose, in p. 406 of 
vol. lv.), be made to open the stop-cock, 
whenever the brine, in the pipe, reached or 
nearly approached a boiling temperature ; 
and to shut again such cock, whenever the 
said brine was at or somewhat above the 
temperature of that in the brine reservoir. 
The invention above described is, in the 
patent and specification, expressly confined 
to the making of salt (meaning the muriate 
of soda), but it seems not less applicable 
to alum-making, and some other processes 
of manufacture; wherein the same might 
be adopted, without infringing this patent. 
To Georce S. Harris, of Knightsbridge, 

Middlesex, for his Ambulatory Advertizing 

Machine, for giving Publicity, by Day and 

by Night, to Proclamations, Notices, or 

Advertisements intended for Universal 

Information, without the Defacement of 

Houses and Walls by Bill-stiching or 

Chalking.—21st October 1824. 

THE patentee, in stating his claim, gene- 
rally to the principle of exhibiting placards 
on a moving vehicle, seems not to have 
been aware of the practice, for some years 
past, of the parcel-carts from the metropo- 
litan coach-inns, its errand-carts, &c., in 
exhibiting large coach-bills, lottery puffs, 
&e. &e. pasted upon them. ‘The machine, 
particularly specified by Mr. Harris, consists 
of a low four-wheeled carriage, whose bed 
has, centrically between the wheels, a ver- 
tical hole for receiving a large bolt or pin, 
on which, as a centre, the octagonal lantern, 
about fifteen feet in height, for receiving 
the placards, may be turned round, at short 
intervals, by the attendant, whilst the 
machine is being slowly drawn through 
the town, in order that persons, on both 
sides of the streets, may (if they will be at 
the trouble) see and peruse all the different 
placards contained in four or more com- 
partments in height, and eight in circumfe- 
rence: the large and conspicuous opaque 
printing, or painting of the placards facili- 
tating their perusal by day, and the trans- 
parent preparation of others of such pla- 
cards fitting them for perusal by night, by 
means of the lamps which are to illuminate 
them from within. The directions are very 
minute, as to how this wonderful machine 
is to be constructed, and’ the rain-water 
conveyed off its roof; how air is to be ad- 
mitted to its internal lamps; how the pla- 
cards are to be attached, &c. ; but on these 
we shall not enlarge: remarking only, in 
conclusion, that had this patent been taken 
a few years earlier, the “lottery nuisance’ 
might thereby have been rendered a more 
intolerable one than it has been and still is ; 
and the frightening of horses in our streets 
by these “ Royal” puffing machines, might 
have been superadded. If Mr. Harris's 
projected monopoly of moving placards 
were to succeed, what but the work-house 
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for the many men, old and young, who now 
carry placarded boards, on poles, through 
the street? or who, more humbly, enclose 
themselves between two immense paste- 
boarded bills hung from their shoulders? 
The ingenuity of (bers has of late even 
gone nearly to Mr. Harris’s invention, 
and enclosed horsemen between placards 
which reached from their shoulders nearly 
to the ground, and thus sent them out to 
traverse the streets. 


A List or roe Patents which, having been 
granted in July 1811, will expire in the 
present Month, viz. 

July 2—To Sir H. Douctas, of High 
Wycombe, Bucks: for an improved reflect- 
ing circle or semicircle, to measure angles. 
{See specif. Mon. Mag. vol. xxxiii. p. 151.) 

2—To R. Surroy, of Birmingham, 

Warwickshire: for an improved self-acting 

rack, for curtains or window-blinds. (Mon. 

Mag. vol. xxxiii. p. 258.) 
8.—To R. Dawson, of Clifton, Glouces- 

tershire: for a mode of applying and increas- 

ing the power of machinery, in variable 
degrees. .- 

1l—To J. Bacnaut, of Wallsall, Staf- 
fordshire:; for an improved mode of attaching 
reins and straps to bridle-bits, snaffles and 
other hooks and rings of saddlery, so that 
they can readily be detached. (Mon. Mag. 
vol. xxxili. p. 150.) 

19.—To J. Trorrer, of Soho-square, 
Middlesex: for an improved double pump 
(called in the title, a suitable apparatus for 
applying steam or other power) for air or 
water, applicable to propelling vessels, &c. 
(Mon, Mag. vol. xxxv. p. 157.) 

22.— To C, C. Monnoyevr, of Chelsea, 
Middlesex: for an improved mode of rectify- 
ting spirits{-without heat. 

24.—To J. Bansteku, of Bridgewater, 
Somerset: tor an improved j ‘nt or joining 
of the parts of bedsteads, or ether furniture 
or articles. (Mon. Mag. vol. xxxiii. p. 151.) 

26.—To D. Cumminxe, of Rothbury, 

Northumberland: for a reaping machine, 

for cutting corn, grass, &c. —- 

26.— To H. James and J. Jones, of Bir- 
mingham, Warwickshire: for the improved 
manufacture of gun barrels. 

31.—To M. J. Mayer, of Pentonville, 
Middlesex: for an improved instantaneous 
dight machine. 


4 List or New Parents, granted in 
April and May, 1825. 

April 23.—To A. L. Hunovt, of Brewer- 

street, Golden-square: for certain improve- 


ments in artillery, musketry, and other Jire- 
arms.—Six months, 


23.—To T. A. Roserrs, of Mouford- 


place, Kenuington-green, Surrey: for a for doors, and other purposes — 


method of preserving potatoes and other veges 
tables. —S'!x months. 


28.— To S. River, of Gower-place, Eus- 


Lists of Expiring and New Patents, 


for splitting or cutting woo 


ton-square: for an improvement Li L, 
by affixing the pole to the carriag bya 
invented apparatus,— Two months, @ New, 
30.—To D. Duny, of King’srow, p 
tonville, Middlesex: for an ipveced nh 
ratus, for beneficially Separating the Fs 


Lt . 
of tea or coffee from its grounds op dreny 
Six months. - 


May 7.—To W. Davis of Lees Yt 
shire for improvements in machin fs 
reducing or converting wool into slivers op 
threads of any desired length, unlike Worsted, 
—Six months, 

10.—To T. Hirt, the younger, of Au. 
ton-under-line, in the county of Lancaster. 
for improvements in the construction of vail. 
ways and tram-roads, and in the carriages to 
be used on them.—Six months, 

14.—To FE. Exuiss, of Crexton, neg 
Rochester, Kent: for an improved brick, or 
substitute for brick, manufactured from 4 
material hitherto unused.—Six months, 

14.—To S. Pratt, of New Bond-street: 
for an improved method of combining wood 
and metal, so as to form rails or rods; 
adapted to the manufacture of bedsteads, 
cornices, &c.—Six months. 

14.—To J.C. C. Rapparz, of Salisbury. 
square, Flect-street : for certain improv 
ments on, or connected with, steam-engines— 
Six months. | 

14.—To J.F. Gravier, of Cannon-street, 
London: for a method of regulating the 
emission of flame of gas from portable reser- 
voirs, and increasing their safety or security 
Six months. 

14.—To T. Pyxz, of Broadway, sear 
Ilminster, Somerset: for an apparatus to 

prevent the overturning or falling of carriages. 
— Two months. 

14.—To A. Gatioway, of West-street, 
London: for machinery for forming «nd 
moulding bricks and other bodies, usually 
made from clay plastic, or any of the usual 
materials from which building or fire bricks 
are commonly made.—Six months. 

14.—To W. Griaaze, of Cowcross-street, 
Middlesex : for certain improvements mine 
construction of apparatus for distilling st 
rituous liguors.—Six months. os 

14.—To E, Gansep, of Leeds, Yorkstare: 
for improvements in machinery for — 
combing or dressing flax, hemp, and vile! 
fibrous materials.— Six mouths. 

14.—To H. O. Weatuentes, of aera 
Ann-street, Marylebone; for an apparatus 

d, and securing the 
ame in bundles.—Six months. 

, 14.--'To G. Gurney, of Argyle-streeh 
Hanover-square: for an apparatus. for SS A 

pelling carriages on rail-ways or on - 
roads.——Six months. 


14.—To J. Youne, of Wolverhampton 


‘ a 4 0 locks 
for improvements in the construction of 
Six mon 


14.—To J. Fox, of Ply 9 om 
for an improved safe, to be used _s " 
tion of ardent spirits —Two montis — 
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14 To C. MacinTOosH, of Crossbasket, 


Lanarkshire, Scotland : for a new process for 
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ing steele — SX Monts. 
“" To Pa BapaMs, of Ashted, near 
.— 


Birmingham : for a new method of extracting 
tain metals from their ores, and of purify- 
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20.——To J, Riviere, of Oxford.street 
Middlesex: for an improved construetion, 
arrangement and simplification of the ma. 
chinery by which guns, pistols, and other Sire- 
arms are discharged. —Six months. 
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fem OIR on the Roads of Cefalonia, by 
4/2 Colonel NAPIER. — Svo.*— Although 
this (pending) publication belongs to the 
class of statistics, and, as the title indicates, 
othe state and projected improvements 
of the roads by which communication be- 
tween the different parts of the island may 
be facilitated, and culture and civilization 
extended, its interest is by no means con- 
‘ned even to those important subjects. 
The very name, indeed, in the title page 
will have led the reader to anticipate a 
much more extended sphere of amusement 
and instruction, in which the gratifica- 
tions of taste are to be mingled with those 
of practical utility and intelligent research : 
and he will not be disappointed. It pre- 
sents us, at the very outset, with a fair 
anticipation of the interest that is to be 
given throughout to this apparently not 
very promising subject ; and prepares us 
to expect that, though we are to be 
travelling along the roads of this Ionian 
island with Mr. Mc Adam’s steining imple- 
ments in our hands, our path is not to be 
unstrewed with flowers, nor the eye, either 
of sense or intellect, prevented from ex- 
patiating on many a varied and extended 
prospect. 


“ Section I. Formation of the Island:—Cefalonia 
issaid, by the inhabitants, to be about one hundred 
and thirty miles in circumference.” ‘‘ It is divided 
into several great valleys, formed by the under ridges 
of the Black Mountain, the height of which, above 
the level of the sea, is five thousand three hundred 
and eighty English feet, by barometrical measure- 
ment. Although the ridges have mule tracks across 
them, they are difficult to traverse, and, in many 
places, not only extremely dangerous, but for loaded 
animals quite impassable. 

The consequence of this is, that many of the great 
Proprietors seldom visit their estates, although only 


a few hours’ distance from Argostoli. Men will not 
en 





wan eras is not, in reality, as yet before the 
inthe will be so, in all probability, within a 
isetines — the date of our publication. We 
na «Se gpne with a copy in sheets, as far as 
ne nt ~? Containing the whole of the Memoir, 
metrica ; a the Appendix, which consists of Theo- 
hough hae Statistical Tables; and we have 
be romp a to lose no time in the announcement 
publie tater e an addition to the small steck of 
dency of mation relative to so interesting a depen- 
“¥ Of the British Empire as the Ionian Isles. 





risk their safety by travelling on a bad mountain 
road, where, should their mule make a false step, 
they would be thrown down a precipice of many 
hundred feet into the sea. Their country-houses are 
therefore allowed to decay, are generally destitute of 
furniture, and if the owner has energy enough to 
take the journey, instead of the comforts and plea- 
sures of an English country residence, he finds him- 
self in the midst of filthy ruins, and without a single 
comfort, except such as he may have brought with 
him for the few days he remains; and all this in an 
island producing every thing calculated to make the 
country delightful. On the Black Mountain a gen- 
tleman might build a villa, and pass the heats of 
summer in the midst of woods and the most beauti- 
ful scenery, and from his windows would have one 
of the most extensive and interesting views in the 
world ; would see the whole of Cefalonia, Ithaca, and 
St. Maura, with the small islands spread like a map 
beneath him; and, beyond them, all Acarnania, 
Mount Pindus, the gulf of Corinth, Patras, Cla- 
rence, and the Arcadian mountains. His ice-house 
might be filled as late as the end of May, his table 
furnished with the finest fruits and vegetables; and 
the height of the situation would give him an atmo- 
sphere many degrees cooler than in Argostoli, to 
which place he might drive in two hours, and return 
in three. Not only the Black Mountain, but many 
parts of Cefalonia afford similar advantages; yet 
with all these comforts and pleasures within their 
reach, the gentlemen of Cefalonia are huddled to- 
gether in Argostoli, where they describe any thing 
uncomfortable by saying, ‘‘ it is like being in the 
country.” The effect of this is, that the proprietor 
orders his tenant to come to Argostoli with his rents, 
and rarely goes to see his country possessions; his 
money is spent in town, and the peasants remain un- 
civilized and poor; so slight indeed is the inter- 
course between the latter, that a countryman, of the 
valley of Samos, considers his neighbour of the val- 
ley of Pillero as much a stranger as if he belonged to 
some distant country. 

Such being the state of the island, it became a 
matter of importance to make roads, that men might 
know each other, that the rich might visit and im- 
prove their estates, by bringing the produce to mar- 
ket at much less expense, and that the valleys of 
Cefalonia, instead of being unknown to many of 
their own inhabitants, might pour their produce into 
the capital, giving to this large island its proper 
vigour and station in the Ionian states.” 


We have marked for quotation a variety 
of interesting passages, not only illustrative 
of the state and capabilities of the island, 
and the condition and habitudes of the 
people, but also of more general appliance 
to the views of the intellectual inquirer, and 


the purposes of socialeconomy. For these, 
however 
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however, we must refer to the pages of 
our forth-coming Supplement such of our 
readers as may not previously have leisure 
er opportunity for the perusal of the work 
itself. 

The Monumental Remains of Noble and 
Eminent Persons, comprizing the Sepulchral 
Antiquities of Great Britain, Engraved 
Jrom Drawings, by EDWARD BLORE, F.S.A. 

With Historical and Biographical Illustra- 
tions.— Parts I., II., and III., of this very 
splendid work, now before us, contain the 
Monuments of Edward the Black Prince 
(1376)—from Canterbury Cathedral ; Ef- 
figy of the same ; Thomas Hatfield, Bishop 
of Durham (1381)—from Durham Cathe- 
drai; Archibald, fifth Earl of Douglas 
(1438)—from the church of Douglas ; and 
Gervase Alard, Admiral of the Cinque 
Ports (time of Edward III.)—from the 
church at Winchelsea; Effigy of Elinor, 
Queen of Edward I. (Ob. 1290)—from 
Westminster Abbey; Monuments of Ed- 
ward III. (1327)—from Ditto; Richard 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick (1439) 
—from the Beauchamp-chapel, Warwick ; 
Sir James Douglas (1331)—from Douglas ; 
and Archbishops Peckham (Ob. 1292), and 
Warham (Ob. 1532), joined together— 
from Westminster Abbey; Monuments of 
Ralph Neville, Earl of Westmoreland 
(1425) — from Staindrop-chureh, Dur- 
ham; Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester 
(1446) —from St. Alban’s; Brian, Lord 
Fitzalan, of Bedale (1301)—from Be- 
dale-church, Yorkshire.-—The plates are 
beautifully executed, in the very best style of 
architectural engraving, with sufficient re- 
lief of light and shadow, without any of 
that heavy blackness, or those abrupt lamp- 
light-contrasts with which our eye has fre- 
quently been offended in embellishments of 
this description. The florid ornaments of 
the gothic sculpture are brought out with a 
light, but effective touch ; and there is gene- 
rally enough of the broken line in the trace 
of the graver, to give the semblance of an- 
tiquity to the objects, without degenerating 
into slovenly roughness, or an affectation 
of detail, inconsistent with the seale of the 
representation. The historical and bio- 
graphical compilations which accompany 
the plates will increase their ‘interest, in 
the estimation of those who do not con- 
sider such publications as mere furniture ; 
and the typographical part (though we 
think the letter somewhat too slight and 
delicate to be in accordance with the 
monuments of antiquity it illustrates) will 
be regarded as in the best style of fashion- 
able printing : and the paper is equally su- 
perb in size and texture. The work, when 
complete, promises to be worthy of a place 
among the splendid quartos which adorn 
the libraries of the luxurious, and gratify 
the pride of the antiquary. The price, con- 
sidering the execution, would be far from 
immoderate, even for the plates alone— 
12s. 6d. a part, with five plates in each, 
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Which we 
Part, Of the 


besides occasional vignettes (of 
= large one, in the third 
subterranean vault of Duke Hy 

St. Alban’s). For those who wear 
ther enhance the luxury “ of books } re 
too splendid to be read,” there are tain " 
royal quarto, with proofs on large ve 
price 20s. ; and, for the optimates of bili 
graphic epicurism, a few impressions me 
drawn off on India paper, price 30s, 


The History and Antiquities of the Tower 
of London, with Memoirs of Royal and Dis. 
tinguished Persons, &c. &c., from Records 
State Papers, and other Original and be 
thentic Sources. By Jouy Baytey, Ex, 
F.R.S. FSA. Part IT, 4to.—This jg one 
of those truly valuable works, which dp 
more towards giving us a true conception 
of what is really important in the histo 
of past times, than all the flourished yo. 
lumes of the Humes and pseudo-historians, 
who deck out the pretended records oj 
reigns and national achievements, the de. 
tails of sieges and battles, and the conten. 
tions of parties for dominion and power. 
That it constitutes a valuable appendage to 
the volumes of State Trials, is the smallest 
part of its merit. It lets us know, in many 
striking instances, what power is—the 
power of rank and station, as well as of 
acknowledged sovereignty and office; and 
how, when not restrained by equal laws and 
diffused intelligence, through the means of 
publicity, and a popular power, organized 
and acknowledged, to give efficacy to those 
laws, and enforce responsibility, it wil 
inevitably be abused ; swelling to hideous 
amount the sufferings of oppressed huma- 
nity. And what makes the work so much 
the more valuable is, that it accomplishes 
all this without design ; being written and 
compiled, as all history should be, with no 
other apparent view than that of preserving, 
and rendering accessible, the faithful reeord 
of events that have occurred ; not as mul- 
ter of argument, but as authentic narratiol 
The materials, however, are too interest- 
ing, and the sympathy which, in many i 
stances, they excite, too vivid, not to super- 
induce such reflections in the mind of te 
considerate reader. 


History of Paris, from the Earkest Pe. 
riod to the Present Day. 3 vols. 8v0.— 
Among the very few works of _ 
terest that have lately been — . 
the public, this history may take some or 
Paris has become so familiar to all classes 
that the bare mention of the name! ' ‘ 
ficient to attract attention ; and any ™ i 
that serves to recall old associations, - m 
give new and curious information, a aad 
enlarge the ideas, and strengthen t “Pats, 
of amity between nation and nation. © ob. 
even more than London, abounds Wit 
and the description of various ar salacth 
ings, churches, monasteries al I “ai 
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onary mirac 
nn th > ann . ’ “e 
in - acompilation of most that is valuable 
wpe learned, relative to that metropolis. 
, We regret that our space in this number 
-- 99 limited to permit us to subjoin @ few 
ae our readers will probably find, 
er he enstiiNg Supplement, the defect, in 
come degree supplied. 

y's Memorial, or Abolitionist’s 
Cotochism; by en Aboiitionist. Sro. —_ 
aoing with the concluding observations 


Agreeing ; _ . - 
~ this pamphlet, that among the duties of 


yn abolitionist are— 

« To make himself [and others] acquainted with 
rhe history and facts of this great moral question. 
and, generally, to oppose all schemes which are 
eaiculated to strengthen the hands of the upholders 
the West-Indian system, and render them inde- 
andent of public opinion; but to favour all. pro- 


The Negr 


ij . 
, ite description, and upon all occa- 


iets of an opposi 
vjons diligently to circulate useful information rela- 
“veto the subject "— 

we feel ourselves called upon, inthe name of 
hymanity, to thank the author for the labour 
and diligence with which he has collected 
and arranged the facts and materials it con- 
ains, And although we do not perceive 
the likelihood of much efficacy in another 
of his propounded duties— 

“To abstain, as much as possible, from consum- 
‘ng West-Indian produce, such as sugar, rum, cof- 
fe, &c.: in proportion to the demand for which, the 
value of the slaves is enhanced, and the difficulty, 
which that value interposes in the way of abolition, 
is augmented "— 
vet, in general, we admit the soundness of 
his principles, and the discretion and ju- 
diciousness of his propositions, as well as 
the correctness of his arguments. We, also, 
would proceed (for to us it appears the 
only mean) to the abolition of the Slave 
Trade by the abolition of Slavery ; and we 
admit that the best, the most temperate, 
and the least hazardous mode of proceed- 
ing to that abolition, is by declaring all the 
children that may henceforth be born of 
‘aves to be free-bern; and providing for 
thet edueation, &e.: seeing, especially, 
that no evils have resulted from this mea- 
‘ure in the countries or settlements where 
tie experiment has been tried. 


« Seoond Report of the Committee of the 
“ciety for the Mitigation and gradual 
MNohtion of Slavery throughout the British 
Dominions, Read at the General Meeting, 
8 melancholy details which have 
“oe come before the public, proving 
ane ciearly that not one atom of benefit 
‘ = hegtoes, or mitigation of the horrors 
her ee Trade, has resulted 
rats a _egislative abolition of the traffic, 
aaa — over this subject. We are 
rr th ee to see that the society, 
from at te lies before us, sO far 
their eves stilt be efforts, are straining 
Morn © intensely towards the 
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ies, and brief sketches of the 
‘Justrious persolages that have figured 
sae 2 nals of France, render these vo- 


only rational antidote to this commercial 
cannibalism—the abolition of slavery. The 
ye gy pen Se is, that of national 
purchase of the imagined right or property 
. y 
of the slave-holders. The following yt 
tation (p. 44), will explain our Meaning : 


** If we look narrowly into the question of com- 
pensation, we shall find it far from being attended 
with all those formidable and apparently inswper- 
able difficulties with which the exaggerated clain:s 
of the West-Indians have invested it. Mr. Barhain, 
however, who is not likely to undervalue those 
claims, and who, in some points of view, excecd- 
ingly overrates them, estimates the annual net in- 
come derived by West-India proprietors, from their 
property in the West-Indies, at £2,100,000. If we 
suppose this estimate not to be excessive, and value 
it at sixteen years’ purchase (which, in a country 
where interest is at six per cent., and property ex- 
posed to much comparative hazard, is a high valua- 
tion), it would amount to £33,600,000. At three 
and a half per cent. this sum would be completely 
liquidated by a perpetual annuity of £1,176,000; a 
sum less than what the nation is now made to pay 
to the West-Indians, in consequence of the mode of 
regulating the drawback on Sugar, independently of 
the protecting duties, and exclusive of all other 
charges, whether civil or military. What we now 
pay, however, we pay to uphold and aggravate Sla- 
very. A less sum, if Mr. Barham be right in his 
estimate of the annual income of the Colonies, would 
be sufficient to buy out the whole system. And even 
if this were thought too large a step to take at once, 
yet, by the appropriation of less than a third of what 
we now pay, we might redeem from their bondage 
the whole of the female population, and thus ex- 
tinguish Slavery in a single generation.” 

The statistical facts alone contained in 
this tract, if it had no other interest, would 
eutitle it to general attention. 


The Actual State of the Mexican Mines, 
aud the reasonable Expectations of the 
Shareholders of the Anglo-Mexican Mine 
Association ; being the Substance of a Let- 
ter addressed tothe Directors of that Com- 
pany ; with a Supplement, containing addi- 
tional Data, confirmed by recent Intelligence 


from Mexico ; and an Appendix of original 


Mexican Documents. By Sin WItLLiaM 


ADAMS. 8vo. 

An Inquiry into the Plans, Progress, and 
Policy of the American Mining Companies. 
—The subject of these two pamphiets is 
worthy of more investigation than we have 
time to give them. We must be satisfied, 
therefore, with little more than announcing 
that they are both of them on the same 
side of the question—in favour of the Min- 
ing-company speculatioiis. 

‘¢ His reasons for undertaking so laborious a task, 
(says Sir W. Adams), were, to afford to the public, 
in some degree, the means of forming a judgment 
for themselves, and thereby of escaping a repetition 
of the ruinous losses consequent on the excessive 
fluctuations in the prices of the Mine-shares, occa- 
sioned by the inaccurate statements which appeared 
about the period when he commenced his Pam- 
phiet, and also from the circumstance, that severa! 
of his friends, who had purchased Mine-shares at his 
instance, were, from panic and the want of detailed 
information, induced to part with them far below 
their intrinsic value.” 
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The following remark, at the commence- 
ment of the anonymous “ Inquiry,” at- 
taglies some moral interest to the subject : 


** 4 century has not elapsed since the natives of 
England were known to America only as bold and 
ruthless buccaneers; and blazing cities and affright- 
ed Viceroys testified, at the same time, our bru- 
tality and our daring. By one of those revolutions 
which the most prescient politician dare not contem- 
plate, we have now become legally interested in the 
very mines which formerly excited our cupidity and 
our courage. The capture of a Manilla galleon will 
no longer afford either a peerage or a pension, and 
future Gondomars will no longer scare the royal pre- 
sence with brief but bitter denunciations of Piratas 
Ingleses.” 

The author regrets 

‘* That no attempt has been made to afford the 
public accurate data, from which they might be 
enabled to form an opinion as tothe nature of these 
undertakings, as to the grounds on which they have 
been formed, the prospects which they hold out, the 
individuals by whom they are promoted, and the 
progress of their plans.” 

The plan of inquiry by which he professes 
to supply this desideratum, is— 

‘* First, By ascertaining the average annual net 
produce of the American mines under their former 
management, and the means by which that produce 
was obtained. And, secondly, By examining the 
plans of the Companies at present established for 
working the American mines, and by ascertaining, 
as far as we are enabled, the progress of thuse plans.” 


‘The documents accompanying the for- 
mer pamphlet, are:—1. ‘The report of the 
master of Assay, on the causes of the de- 
cline of the Guanaxuato mine—2. Table 
of the bullion, coined in the royal mints of 
Mexico, from 1690 to 1823—3. Existing 
force of armies of Mexico, veterans and 
provincials (amounting to a total of 30,000) 
—4. A general estimate of the annual 
military expences of the Mexican nation 
(amounting to an aggregate of 9,922,783 
dollars)—and 5. Fhe amount of the Na- 
tional Debt, which is stated at 44,714,563 
dollars. 


An Essay on the Absolving Power of the 
Church; with especial Reference to the 
Offices of the Church of England for the 
Ordering of Priests and the Visitation of 
the Sick. -With copious Illustrations and 
Notes. By the Rev. 'T. H., LOWE, ™M. A., 
Vicar of Grimley, &ce.—The Catholics oc- 
casionally reproach us, that while we ridi- 
cule the pretensions of their Popes to be 
considered as the lineal spiritual descen- 
dants of St. Peter, and as inheriting, by a 
series of successive consecration, the power 
and attributes of the apostle, and the keys 
of remission and acceptance, &c. bestowed 
upon him by Jesus Christ; we still, in the 
ordination of our bishops, &e. acknowledge 
the same principle of descent by succes- 
Sive consecration: the imposition of hands 
by a bishop, deriving his consecration by 
like imposition, in uninterrupted _ series 
from the Pope, being still, in our Pro- 
testant Church, indispensable to consti- 
buting the episcopal, or clerical cha- 
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mean Phey reproach us, vi 
lal inconsistency on the gr, ™ 
solution : affirming, ee ws 
general absolutions remit only +. _ 


ties of the church; and the, ie De 


of extreme unction, implied on] 
tonal pardon—that is, “ that if thes — 
tance be sincere, then the Sins of the 7 re 
sionalist are forgiven ;” our church, in 
established formula of the Communion o : 
Sich, goes still further—assumes to be 
the knowledge whether the repentance \, 
sincere; and upon that assumption pp) 
ceeds to pronounce, without reservation, , 
positive absolution : the words being - 
pressly thus— iti 


** And by his authority [the authority of our Lon 
Jesus Christ] committed to me,* J absolve thee from 
all thy sins, in the name of the Father, of the a 
and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 


The present Essay, which, the Rey, Ay. 
thor informs us, contains 


‘* The substance of a discourse preached June 
30th, 1824, in the cathedral church at Worcester, 2 
the triennial visitation of the Lord Bishop of the 
diocese; and now published by his Lordship’ 
suggestion ;” 


Though it does not professedly enter into 
any controversy with the Catholics, or 
even allude to any such source of objer. 
tion, goes immediately to the subject of 
these two dificult points of orthodox 
Church of England doctrine—the descent 
of consecration and spiritual authority from 
the Apostles, “ conferred,” through ori- 
nation, to “ the priests’ of our church; 
and the apparently unreserved absolution 
prescribed in our ritual. 

‘* If,” says the reverend and learned vicar, p.2.- 
‘ifthe power of remitting absolutely the future 
penalties of sin neither is, nor can be, given to igno- 
rant and sinful men, in what sense are we to under- 
stand these words of our Lord to his apostles: ‘ Re 
ceive ye the Holy Ghost ; whosesoever sins ye remit, 
they are remitted unto them; and whosesoever sins 
ye retain, they are retained’? The inquiry s one 
of great importance; for as the same words are used 
in the ordination of our priests; and as it cannot be 
supposed, that those venerable and pious men, by 
whom our Liturgy was reformed, designed to ™* 
lead, by an equivocal sense, when they retained, 
this form of ordination, without any restriction or 
qualification of their meaning, the identical - 
which our Lord employed in the consecration of 
apostles ; the necessary inference is, that they i 
them to be taken strictly in the same sense; = 4 
signed to claim, for the ministers of our “ee em 
same gift of the Holy Spirit, the same divine & 
thority to absolve and to bind.” 


It is by no means our intenti 
into the merits of this controversy: sts 
have stated impartially the question a 
bearings. ‘To those who may feel them 


. ° ° : d the 
selves interested in It, we recommen We 
peruse 
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* Progressively be it remembered, through 4 


of Popes, from St. Peter to the English eo" 
consecrated by Popes, to the tume of the a 
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mation; and through them, in like succession" 
Bishops of the present day. 
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4] of this temperate and well written 
-. together with the very learned 
nded, in which Mr. L. with as 
as modesty observes, “ the 

ver student in theology will find some 
ee matter, collected from works of 
“er and more difficult attainment, 
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whatever may be the merits O 


» Essay itself.” ; 
ge bee on some of the Dialects - 
‘io West of England, particularly Somer- 
wishire: with a Glossary of Words now in 
wep there; and Poems and other Pieces, 
cremplifixing the Dialect. By JaMus JuN- 
vivgs, Honorary Secretary to the Metropo- 
ivan Literary Institution. 12mo.— Among 
nodern publications, this is a sort of phe- 
nomenon—a little book, with a good deal of 
valuable information. To the English 
wholar (that rarest of all scholars in Eng- 
iand) it will be particularly acceptable ; and 
fever we should have a rational revision 
of Dr. Johnson’s very imperfect, and fre- 
quently-misguiding dictionary,—or, what Is 
sill more desirable, a real English Dic- 
tionary substituted in its place,—this will 
be, or ought to be, one of the helps appeal- 
ed toin the compilation of such a work : 
for though we neither expect nor wish that 
Zunmerzetzhire pronunciation, nor Zum- 
nerzetzhire orthography, should be zet up 
as the standard of polite conversation, or 
elegant composition, yet we scruple not to 
pronounce, that a genuine etymological 
and proper standard dictionary of the Eng- 
lish language never can be produced, with- 
out, at least, as intimate an acquaintance 
with our Own provincial dialects, as with 
the lexicons and idioms of the Greek and 
Latin. ‘The errors of Johnson, the incon- 
guities and absurdities which resulted from 
uusdeficiency in this species of lore (the lex 
won seripta, as it might be called, of our 
iutgital jurisprudence,) are’ innumerable. 
lfother lexicographers should proceed, from 
ume to time, in the same pedantic path— 
iegiecting our native sources, and tortur- 
ing our language into a dialect of Greece 
aid Rome, we may expect, at last, a most 
eammed and elaborate dictionary of the 
English tongue, by means -ef whieh all 
our old, and many of our most valuable, 
English authors may be rendered as un- 
uehgible to English students as the 
cacking of Hottentots, or the jargon of 
feet space does not permit us 
nates pris ret, of quotation, we 
he not, as ves by recommending to 
theintroduet ac —— attentive perusal of 
reference to a 0 “ov ations, anda frequent 
that ape wes g ossary, and the remarks 
in, that the «, persed 5 and with obsery- 
musing, f poems subjoined will be found 
. > fom their inherent merit, as well 
* valuable for the ex liGication 
dialect they are inte te ae 
dialeet na tended to illustrate. That 
ony, eelt is very far from being unplea- 
“alt to ears that are accus 6 unp 
though comnrcn, accustomed to it; and, 
. ‘positions so completely pro- 
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vineial can only be acceptable as specimens 
of local idiom ; yet, if any attempt should 
be made for reviving a taste for pastoral 
eclogue, we should not scruple to recom- 
mend a sprinkling, at least, of the local 
phraseology of the district in which the 
scene is laid. We think it would be 
found that a doric grace might occasionally 
be borrowed from our western, as well 
from our northern dialects. 

Zoné, a Levantine Shetch, and other 
Poems. 12mo.—The author of this little 
volume has evidently some poetry in him, 
and some sense of poetic rhythmus; but 
both sadly disfigured by the affectation of 
the cockney school—so called, we suppose, 
from its disciples appearing to have culled 
their flowers, not from the garden of na- 
ture, but the bough-pots in Covent Garden, 
and therefore neither to know where to 
plant them, or to what stems, or soils they 
belong. In the very first stanza we have 
* the bloom of music-breathing flow’rs,”’ 
whose “hue, bright as the wing of Iris, 
was the love-smile of her eye, that beam’d 
upon the chords,” &ec. In the third, the 
poet congratulates himself, that ‘still me- 
mory may entwine youth’s rosy thouglits 
of his own valley.” In the fourth, he gazes 

** Upon that crescent light, 

Smiling the requiem of yon orb of gold; 

The idol of her ever chaste delight 
Embedded in the ocean’s purple fold,” 


as 


and, ** dropping her dewy pearls in etherial 
cold,’ till a “ gorgeous lustre’ breaks 
** over her empyreal dream.”’ As we pro- 
ceed we have “ laborious ecstasies !”’ “ ena- 
moured lilies opening their genial wests,”’ 
and ‘*witcheries of a life-breathing bosom 
falling like a sunbeam on the panting 
”’ &e. &e. &e. And then a little 
farther on we have sixteen lines of tweive 
syllables each, to tell us that the rose would 
not have been red, if Zoné’s cheek had 
not imparted the bloom ; and the lily would 
not have been white, if it had never kissed 
Zone’s white bosom; nor the violet blue, 
if Zoné had never smiled upon it ; nor the 
carnation either beauteous or sweet, if Zone 
had never kissed it. We have a sort of 
Scoteh-reel of kisses here, by the way :-~ 
the lily kisses Zoné, and Zoné jigs round 
and kisses the carnation. 

But where then is the author's poetry ? 
our reader exclaims: this is not poetry, 
but poetic language run mad, because it 
can find no meaning to apply itself to! 
We answer, that there are gleams of poetry 
occasionally breaking through all this non- 
sense. The following lines of this very 
song (the only two, however, out of the 
whole sixteen, of which so much can be 
said), if disentangled from the nonsense 
with which they are coupled, would have 
been poetical : 

«¢ When Zoné is smiling with joy in her eye, 

Tis a violet encircled with spangles of dew.” 

The eleventh stanza of the poem, also, 
though not without its blemishes of cock- 
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ney affectation, has the germ of poetry 
in it. 
‘* She is love’s idol—oh! the wanton boy 
On beauty’s breathing lilies pants to lie, 
To brush them with his wing, and wild with joy 
Through her dark waving tresses’ maze to fly. 
And he will bathe in beauty’s liquid eye, 
Wooing its silken fringe to fan the while, 
And on her ruby velvet lip will sigh, 
Till pleasure sparkles in her languid smile, 
Then waft her to the groves of Cytheréa’s isle.” 


And stanza viii, but for “ symphony glow- 
ing along chords,” and the ‘* adamantine 
chain of harmonizing life,” would be genuine 
poetic description— 
** Hark! ’tis the tinkling of the village chime, 
The knell of labour, herald of repose ; 
As weary shepherds up the mountain climb, 
Of song and pipe the blended music flows. 
Oft as the echo faint and fainter grows, 
The symphony of Philomela’s strain 
Along the chords of recollection glows, 
With sounds of joy and pleasure, that sustain 
Of harmonizing life, one adamantine chain.” 


A translation of the Twenty-second Ode 
of Horace, p. 96, might, one would have 
thought, have satisfied the author, even in 
his own example, that language may be- 
come most poetical when it emanates 
merely from the thought, and is most re- 
mote from strained conceit and meretricious 
affectation. 


Fashion, and other Poems. By Joun 
Biunt FREEMAN, Gent. Cr. 8vo.—The 
name is evidently assumed ; and the title 
poems (by the way) is a sort of assumption. 
The author would have been more correct if 
he had imitated “‘ An East Anglian’’ (see 
M.M. p. 356, No. 409) and had used the 
word Rhymes. In other respects, however, 
the volume before us is what it pretends to 
be ; for the author tells us very plainly that 
he only aims at a merry sort of mediocrity, 
because that brings present pence, while 
the higher flights of poetic inspiration are 
only rewarded by posthumous reputation. 
He gives us, therefore, (the very reverse of 
the preceding author !) good sound sense, in 
versification that generally (though not 
without exception) runs glibly enough off 
the tongue to give accordant tune to the 
thought ; but without much affectation of 
poetical ornament. The longest produc- 
tion (not often the case) is decidedly the 
best. From that, therefore, we will give 
our readers a taste or two of the “ blunt 
JSreeman’s quality— 

** What makes Priscilla, with that grace and air, 
So near her heart Time’s gaudy symbol wear ? 

Is it an useful moral to impart,— 

‘ Time should be precious to a latly’s heart ?’ 

Or does her watch proclaim the general liking 
Of * ladies fair’ to what is smart and striking ? 
Or does it dare imply a common trick, 

With some, to take up baubles upon tick ? 

Or is it worn to teach the beaus, and say 

‘ Speak while ’tis time, there's danger in delay ?” 
No thoughts like these inspire Priscilla’s breast, 
Unconscious she of satire or of jest; 

Fashion alone the brilliant toy applies 

To make her look so fine, and seem so wise.” 
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** Misled by Fashion, without vaiem.. " 
Lucinda takes her harp, and oe _ 
Rolls her blue eyes, that all meneie = 
Then Phidias never formed so fine ane 
Or gave so lovely a bosom to the view, : 
True to the touch, nor less to nature true, 

* Oh, what a noble picture!’ exclaim some: 

‘I wish it were,’ cried others, *’twould be d , 
Envy in vain the heart’s warm praise denies ‘eg 
For few can boast an ear, but all have eyes,” 

** Jack, with a visage which has NO pretenc 
By form or feature e’en to common sense: . 
Of stature short, and lumpish in his make, 

Yet Jack assumes the coxcomb and the rake; 
Buries in whiskers each pale hollow cheek, 
His chin in bristles, growth of many a week, 
In tones a pigmy, yet in language big, 

Jack struts at once a ruffian and a prig; 

But hopes that in so picturesque a face 

The ladies will excuse the want of grace. 
But all excess disgusts, some less, some more; 
This we can smile at; but we all deplore, 
When, in pure Nature's spite, ’tis Fashion’s plan 
To shew that monstrous thing—a female man, 
With painted cheeks, tight stays, and mincing gait 
And locks that imitate a lady’s téte : 

Warm indignation bids us then pursue, 

And drive these dandies from the public view; 
These master-misses, who no sex compose, 
Yet to the ‘‘ fairer” are the worst of foes. 
Though satire scorns, whatever she may feel, 
‘ To break these butterflies upon a wheel,’ 
Fears to disgrace the vengeance of her pen 
On those who can’t be women, won't be men.” 


We venture to prognosticate that of tlie 
two volumes we have thus contrasted, the 
less presuming will have most readers; 
we are sure it will have most understanders. 


To the Departed. Stanzas to the Me- 
mory of Lord Byron.—The author, in a 
lament of twenty-six stanzas (which should 
be Spencerian, but occasionally want a foot 
in the last line) spread through a whole 
sheet of beautiful white- wove 8vo., mingles 
some rather odd ideas with his eulogy; 
and, among the rest, seems to be a little 
apprehensive about what has become of the 


poet’s soul. 
‘«‘ Thou, too, art gone from earth—oh whither = 
none can tell!!!” 


He is so anxious about his fame m this 
world, however (notwithstanding that he 
thinks that he has been “ worshipped | hs 
well as reviled, “ perchance too much: 
that he hopes we never shall have s0 great 
a poet n— 
- ‘* Never may ee 
It is too painful to believe e 
Another neers shall sweep so ome... 
Those mingled chords of beauty and . 
Oh, never more ! can any wish to hear 
The awful cadence of a Byron's lyre— _ 
Snapt be the strings above their penne oat 
And burned the harp within his f a ‘6 
And let the accents wild for ever there expire - 


e no ob- 
, Id have no 
Now, for our part, we shou som the poet’ 
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nat we should trust it to the hand of this 
either amb 
The Arabs, a T ule, in Four Cantos. By 
Hunny AUSTIN Driver—is a poem, the 
voduction, We understand, of a young 
ower with which we have been more 
+a ordinarily pleased. It is dedicated to 
you Moore, and will do no discredit to 
him, nor to the author : it is, In truth, one 
of those occasional flashings of genius, 
which, amidst so much poetical mediocrity, 
jow and then appear, to revive and solace 
us. The story is amatory, but it Is, never- 
theless, mixed up with considerable pathos, 
and some vivid description, which entitle it 
1 the epithet Byronic. There is also a 
craceful terseness In the numbers, that 
possesses an irresistible charm, and encou- 
rages us to hope, as we believe it is the 
frst, that it will not be the last effort of 
this elegant writer’s muse. We have little 
room for extract, but we cannot deny our- 
selves the pleasure of presenting our readers 
with the following description of evening 
from the third canto :— 
‘When she had breath’d her orisons, and told, 

With pious frequency, her beads of gold, 

Invited by the beauty of the hour, 

Whose parting light still linger’d in her bower, 

She enter’d on the trellis’d gallery 

Which fac’d the vale; and, with enthusiast eye, 

Look’d forth upon thescene. The earth and sky 

Embrac’d—like those who part in amity: 

The lovely world beneath her was besprent 

With flowers of beauty, like a firmament 

Of blooming stars; and glowing o’er her head 

Hung a celestial garden, richly spread 

With blushing clouds, resembling, in their hue, 

Myriads of roses in a field of blue.” 


The whole of the third canto, indeed, is 
beautiful, and some passages of it even ex- 
quisitely so. The description of “ the 
dome-crown’d palace of the Pacha,” for 
example, “‘ High on a rock, above Al 
Kolzom’s flood,” with its “black and 
scowling precipice’’—its waters moaning, 
“in cavern’d solitude,’ beneath—its “huge 
trees” stretching, with their “ entwined 
boughs,” in rank luxuriance, down “ the 
steep and yawning cliff,’ which formed the 
“dusky bay,” &c., has a poetry of imagery 
and feeling, which, as we have -purposely 
shewn by the very mode of our quotation, 
requires not the assistance either of the 
typographical arrangement of its lines, or 
the felicitous succession of its rhythmus, 
0 give it poetic semblance ; and the con- 
clusion of the stanza gives a vital spirit and 
sentiment to the whole, that links the 
solemn sympathies of humanity with the 
picturesque sublime of inanimate nature, 
th Way that nothing but the genuine 
‘vour of poetic inspiration could suggest. 


Mh Wild, so perilous, uncouth and drear, 
id that repulsive solitude appear, 
aa the flowers which had been train’d above, 
Me € its aspect, serv’d but to bestow 
Ook as Madness wears when he hath wove 


jguous eulogist. 


4 garland to adorn his moody brow.” 
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_ Of passages of pith and comprehensive 
import, happily and harmoniously expressed, 
we might select abundant instances, The 
following allusion to the devotional feelings 
of Otho, the hero of the love-tale, shall 
suffice :— 

** He lov’d not temples foul with bigotry ; 

His was the vast cathedral of the sky, 

"Neath whose blue arch the mountain-altars stand— 
The noblest, being rais’d by God’s own hand.” 


The poem is evidently formed upon 
the model of Lord Byron. But the 
author has caught much of the poetic spirit 
of his original ; and if he rivals not, as yet, 
the force and power, he has the merit of 
being free from the bitterness and misan- 
thropy, of that great master of the British 
Lyre. 

Bulls from Rome and British Mastiffs ; 
a Poem.—A few lines at the commence- 
ment led us to hope for something like 
vigorous and pointed satire, with some- 
thing of the sting of Juvenal. 

** Rome !—wond’rous Rome !—who has not heard of 
Rome? 

God’s chosen footstool—and a Nero’s home,— 

The Throne of Grace where sins are all forgiv’n ; 

Saint Peter’s See, the porter-lodge of heaven; 

Wedded for better and for worse to fame, 

Men’s throats are hoarse with syllabling her name. 

One while—the Queen of Nations ; and anon— 

The Beast—the Harlot-Quean of Babylon.” 


But the horned god, with his grin of 
merry malice, quickly gives place to cer- 
tain well-known nymphs, who haunt a 
region not very like either to Parnassus or 
Arcadia, though in general not less elo- 
quent of vituperative song: nymphs long 
held in awe, if not in veneration, for that 
never-failing fervour of the inflatus which 
gives energy to their tropes and metaphors. 
In short, the author, who seems to have 
some talent, has not yet learned the 


difference between poignancy and scur- ‘ 


rility, between satire and lampoon; and 
sinks the poet in the prejudiced slanderer 
and the scold. The bigotry of the purpose 
is even worse than the rancour of the lan- 


guage. , 

Letter to Mr. Coleridge, the Editor of the 
Quarterly Review, on his late Review of 
Mr. Campbell’s Theodric, and other Poems. 
—A very angry tirade upon a very poor 
criticism of a very indifferent work. The 
letter-writer, however, serves but little the 
cause he advocates, since he neither de- 
tects any specific misrepresentations in the 
critic, nor quotes any striking beauties from 
the poet, to nullify the censure. He scolds, 
and scolds, indeed: but scolding proves 
nothing but the anger of the shrew that 
vents it. We wish Mr. Campbell a better 
vindicator. The whole worth of these 
sixteen pages is the publicity given to the 
fact, that the nephew of S. T. Coleridge 
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much as possible ; for though, in compli- 
ment to established custom, we wear the 
mask ourselves, we think the custom would 
be much “more honoured in the breach 
than the observance.” 

Scrapiana Poetica. Part I. By the 
Author of * Juan Secundus.” 8vo. pp. 53. 
—Those readers and critics of exquisite 
taste, who can relish (understand is out of 
the question) such super-poetical ideas— 
phrases we should say, as “ strains wrap- 
ping tender youth in bliss and harmony,”’ 
“‘ hearts guiding the tender wings of fancy 
on,” and “rays of memory being free to 
hallow dark tombs,’ &c. may, perhaps, 
wish for a second part, another fifty-three 
pages, of the Scrapiana of Juan Secundus. 

Foreign Scenes and Travelling Recrea- 
tions. By Joun Howson, Esq. 2 vols. 
8vo.—The general fault of the sketches of 
foreign countries, manners, customs, &c. 
is, that they are too apt to be painted in all 
the glowing colours of first impressions— 
and thereby the mind is misled, and reality 
falls far short of expectation. Mr. Howi- 
son may be said to have been fully aware 
of this; and perhaps, in an over-anxiety to 
be correct, has, to a certain degree, gone 
into the opposite extreme. Nevertheless, 
his two volumes contain more real infor- 
mation than we usually meet with in works 
of this description. There is more of actual 
locality in the manners and characters he 
delineates—and his descriptions are natural 
and finished. His reasoning is, in many 
instances, pertinent: and, upon the whole, 
it is a work that will afford to the reader 
both amusement and information. 

The Novice, or Man of Integrity. From 
the French of L. B. Picarn. Author of the 
Gil Blas of the Revolution, &c. 3 vols. 8v0.— 
Between Paris and London there appears, 
at present, a mutual struggle for pre-emi- 
hence in the art of novel-writing—and the 
readers of both nations are made arbiters 
between them. As fast, almost, as a work 
is produced in one city, it is translated into 
the language of the other. 

We mentioned, in our number for March 
last, that L.B. Picard was an author of no 
little merit, and that he was looked upon 
with much pride by the French, and with 
reason ; for he is a man of considerable 
judgment and genius, and a severe scruti- 
nizer of the fashions and opinions of the 
world, Whilst reading him, we are apt to 
say, ‘‘Is the world really as it is here re- 
presented?” But, if we look around, we 
find itso. We should have no reason to 
complain of our English publishers, if they 
never presented us with worse novels than 
the translation now before us. © We do not 
mean to say L. B. Picard is equal to our 
Great Unknown ; for he wants two very 
great requisites for the highest mastery of 
his art—taste and feeling. But then, he 
has judgment in an eminent degree ; and 
the unusual merit of making his moral 
striking and interesting, without the osten- 
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tation of parade or Sermonizins 
work, unlike the “Gi] Blas of ar i 
tion,” contains the adventures of Pie 
passing through the world with the ~~ 
vering determination not to ‘da 
path of integrity. Of course. hey” 
temptations to encounter, 
career he moves, however, 
ing integrity, though frequen 
embarrassed, by love, by fal 
the customs of the world. He gets throush 
the adventures of ten years, however. ya 
little vicissitude of fortune, and finishes 
in point of rank and station, just where be 
began—with the respect and loye of the 
moralist, and the contempt, the pity, or the 
dread of the worldling, or Gil Blas: which 
is the best (and it ought to be enough to 
satisfy him) Which the man of uncompro- 
mising mtegrity, especially in public lif, 
‘an generally expect. 

London in the Olden Times, or Tales in. 
tended to Illustrate the Manners and Super. 
stitions of its Inhabitants from the Twelfth 
to the Sixteenth Century. Post 8vo.—The 
title-page to this well-written, interesting 
and, we may add, erudite little volume, is 
so explanatory of its object, aud of the 
species of instructive entertainment to be 
expected from it, that we need only say, 
that the reader will not find the expecta 
tion disappointed; that, while the tales 
themselves have a romantic interest, ac- 
cordant with the real history of the age tw 
which they refer, and the mystifying in 
fluence of the superstitions which assumed 
the name of religious devotion in those 
days, they exhibit human nature under the 
modifications of the customs, ceremonials, 
and moral and intellectual habitudes, which 
the superstitions and institutions of the 
period had a natural tendency to produce, 
and that the volume may therefore be re- 
garded as a collection of dramatic illustr- 
tions of a portion of the genuine history 0 
the state and progress of human characte’, 
as it occurred in the centuries referred to, 
in the metropolis of our own county. 

Dramatic Table- Talk. 3 vols. 12mo— 
A jest-book in three volumes! and that 
made up altogether of theatrical anecdotes 
and bons-mots!/!/ And yet there are mor 
readers, we suspect, than ever the divine 
Milton had in his life-time, to — " 
voluminous collection of such a 
will be acceptable ; and who will war 
more devoutly in their memory og! nd 
would the sublimest passage in the r vend 
dise Lost, the precious paragraphs coats 
ing how Maister Kuke, with oem of 
hunch upon his back, when a small a 
whiskey was presented to lnm “ ase bin 
manager, said that ‘it would a 5 
if it was vitriol ;” and how Jemmny a4 
well, the lexicographic bear-wal% sated 
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rated & cow * 
theatre 5“ wr he work, however, to 
We must resign the Ww — ‘ ’ 

more elaborate criticism of those to 
aste such collections are more con- 
vial: and, as we have only looked into it, 
“4 ot attempt any quotations, lest not 
here id the whole we should not do 


r the justice of selecting the 


in the pit of Covent Garden 


the 
whose t 


Wl 
having rea 
the compile 
a end Fashion , a Sketch, by F. B., 
in 2 vols. ]2mo.—Tuese two volumes con- 
: etch of the unhappy results from 
initiation into the World of Fa- 
ion, whereby the object (who is naturally 
cifted with a disposition attuned to the 
best feelings of our nature) becomes a com- 
ete heartless votary and victim of folly. 
It is contrasted with the quiet and 
straight-forward life of retirement—to shew 
the contentment and happiness to be found 
in the paths of peace and simplicity, — 
The modern Greek Grammar of Julius 
David, formerly one of the Professors in 
the Greek Colleye of Scio; translated from 
the original French, by the Rev. GEORGE 
WiNNock, A.B, Of Magdalen Hall, Ox- 
ford, Chaplain t» the Forces in the Ionian 
‘Islands, 8vo.—If Mr. W. has translated 
the language of Mons. David’s grammar, 
le certainly has not the types ; for the 
letter, and the press-work too, are most 
assuredly as good French still as ever they 
were in the printing-house at Paris ; and 
the same may be said of the paper. In 
other words, notwithstanding the imprint 
of the title-page, this is obviously a pro- 
duction not of the English, but of the 
French press. It is none the worse for 
that, however, except to the eye,—for the 
press has evidently had an English over- 
looker. To those who are desirous, or 
who may have occasion to make them- 
selves acquainted with the Romaic or 
modern Greek, it will be an acceptable 
present; and the translator is entitled to 
their thanks for having shortened their 
road by a new turnpike, which precludes 
the circuitous route through the French, 
and opening a direct communication be- 
tween the English and Hellenic tongue. 
Even classical scholars, and some clas- 
‘ial teachers, seem to be recovering so 
much of their senses, which for centuries 
ad been lost, as to be ready to give gene- 
ral application to the concluding sentence 
of the translator's brief advertisement. 
Ws Somat the work be of any value to an 
ing in an oles certainly worthy of appene- 
"ie sesiien a rigene for as, in sound logic, it 
appeased sn explain one term by another, 
verfection of mee — or difficult 5 and it is the 
explicit—so, in ‘ ee to use the easiest and most 
) cience materially connected, as 


stammar is, wi 
| aI is, with sound reasoning, it is at length 
ieee: b 


ees 


tain a Sk 
an early 





the great wonder ‘ : 
wonder ? expecting, of course, vast thanks 
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a Taree-show. «© Q1” replied Macp., ‘‘ I like 

- PP > 

You, fo he bear vastly—so here’s half-a-crown for 
ert ought to reward the showman.” 








fortunately, deemed an absurdity to teach one 
foreign language through the medium of another, 
whenever the master can avail himself of the lan- 
guage of his pupil. 

There is, however, another discovery 
which we wish to see in like progress, 
namely, a perception of the importance 
that those who write upon the subject of 
grammar, or any other science, should de- 
fine, with correct discrimination, the terms 
of instruction they make use of. When, 
for example, will our grammarians learn to 
confine the term accent to one simpie 
and direct signification—that signification 
which old Ben Johnson, in his grammar, 
so accurately defines, “ the lifting of the 
voice up, or letting it down in the musical 
scale ;” and which Steele, in his Prosodia 
Rationalis, has so well and so amply illus- 
trated. , 

** The accent of the Greek,” says our author, “ is 
an elevation of voice, communicated to one of the 
syllables of a word, so that that syllable, striking 
the ear inamore sensible and emphatic manner, 
appears to predominate over the rest.” 


According to which, it should seem that 
there was but one mode of accent, and that 
acute ; it was by elevation of the voice 
alone, that any syllable could be made 
emphatically predominant over others : 
whereas it is a demonstrable fact, that 
such emphasis (as it is here called) can be 
given as easily with a grave as with an 
acute inflection; and the author himself 
says, a little further on (in terms, by the 
way, not a little contradictory and con- 
fused), “‘ three signs are in use to indicate 
the accent or elevation of the voice on a 
syllable, the acute ('), the grave (‘), and 
the circumflex (-).”’ A grave elevation of 
the voice—that is to say, a falling ascent— 
ought, one would think, to belong only to 
the grammar of a much nearer country than 
Greece. Equally difficult it would be to 
understand the meaning of what imme- 
diately follows. 

‘‘ The acute and the grave have always been equi- 
valents, though they have affected different parts of 
a word; but it is highly probable that the circum- 
flex originally served to indicate a different elevation 
of voice from that signified by the other two.” 


But these observations apply rather to 
the general confusion of grammatical terms 
in this department of philology, and the 
want of prosodial analysis, imputable to 
almost every writer upon such subjects. 
If the grammarian hopes to convey any 
written instruction relative to prosody and 
orthoepical inflection, he must analyze the 
complicated phenomena they involve, and 
give to each separate property and action 
defined, its contradistinguishing and un- 
qeviating name. 

Tales of the Crusaders, by the “ A uthor 
of Waverly,” Se. in 4 vols, 8vo.—From 
some cause, probably connected with the 
fire in Edinburgh, in which the print- 
ing-office of Ballantyne and Co. was con- 
sumed, these tales, promised by advertise- 
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ment for the beginning of January, have 
been delayed to what may be called the fag- 
end of the publishing season ; and the gossip 
public have accordingly been long looking 
forward to the time when the tardy mid- 
wife, the Press, would usher the expected 
progeny into the world. They have at last 
made their appearance ; and, as usual, with 
their peculiar merits, they possess al] the 
elaring faults for which this most prolific 

of writers may be said to be renowned. 
' ‘Still all his characters are principals, but 
his hero—all his best situations are, in some 
degree, sacrificed, and the progress of his 
narrative delayed, by laboured attempts at 
characteristic dialogue and dramatic effect ; 
and his description overlaid by an anxiety 
to entice the notice of the artist, and to 
rival the picturesque of art upon the printed 
page. Still, @ Pordinaire, he brings his 
heroes into such scrapes, that, even in our 
present days of consideration, and relaxed 
notions of chivalry and honour, we should 
find it difficult to get out of; and, as usual, 
the explanation or winding-up of his story 
is hurried over in the most inexplicable and 
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scious of her innocence he mak Ly " : 
jects, all of a sudden; ieee Suh 
credulous, and dispense with: a easily 
which their former suspicion -- ioe 
to have required in troop. S WOuld seen 
FOP 5 and patches, 
the matter by marrying her to the objes y 
her affections. sect of 
In the Talisman, here we aro alt 
; Oether 
among the Crusaders—in the very a 
the camp, and yet without a battle Th 
action takes place during the tree nm 
Saladin. Who has read Madame Cots, 
** Matilda,” and not been delighted? She 
like the Author of Waver'y, and the othe 
Scotch novels, has trodden this ial 
she appeared to have left no room fr 
another in the same path: and to us, am 
confess, the present tale seems company 
tively flat and insipid after her's, But con. 
parisons are particularly odious, when ano. 
ther nation and another sex appear to have 
the preference ; so we will say NO more on 
that subject. 
The Talisman is, from beginning to end, 
a masquerade. It is crowded with chane. 
ters, three of whom are under disguises, 
and shift their garment: and their fune. 





unsatisfactory manner, similar to new- 
stage fashion of dropping the curtain, when 
the author has brought his characters into a 
dilemma, from which he knows not how 
to extricate them. 

These are great faults, which require 
great merits to counterbalance them. Such 
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tions as rapidly as Mr. Mathews, in his 
monodramatic speaking pantomime, at the 
Lyceum. We have not space to enter into 
the detail of the story; but must confine 
ourselves to the observation, that, notwith- 
standing the unrivalled pretensions of the 
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merits are, however, to be found. The 
four volumes under the present denomina- 
tion of the Crusaders, contain two tales— 
the Betrothed, and the Talisman—each 
filling out two volumes. ‘The scene of 
the first is laid on the borders of Wales, 
and contains the trials of a young lady, 
who, from feelings of gratitude, betrothes 
herself to a gallant knight and noble, much 
older than herself, who is obliged to leave 
her for the Holy Wars, where he is absent 
three years. On his return, he finds that 
she has not only fallen in love with his 
nephew, a young and handsome knight, 
whom he had made guardian to his be- 
trothed; but that her castle is besieged by 
the king himself, to whom she had refused 
to deliver up the person vf her lover, 
though attainted with high treason. Reports, 
of course, have gone abroad, confirmed by 
the belief of the lady’s own vassals, not 
very favourable to her character; and 
ambiguities and difficulties become so com- 
plicated, as seemingly require both time 
and space for their unentanglement. But, 
as the author feels himself tied to the limits 
of two volumes—two having already been de- 
voted to the former story ; and four being an 
established golden number with the trade, 
—although for the honour of manhood, a fair 
and virtuous dame must not be left in the 
terrible dilemma, and the loss of character, 
into w@ich her knight of the quill has 
brought her, he feels himself called upon 
to do the best he can to mend the matter ; 
and, being satisfied that the reader is con- 


author in many striking respects, and not- 
withstanding that in this tale, as in ail the 
he has produced, there are highly interes- 
ing parts and scenes, there is little unity ot 
action, and comparatively little interest, n 
the main conduct of the Talisman. 
<= 
FOREIGN LITERATURE, &. 
FRANCE. 

Résumé de U Histoire du Brésil, §e. 4 
Summary of the History of the Brazils, fo- 
lowed by an Historical Sketch of Gane. 
By M. F. Denis. Paris, 1825, 1 vol. 18no, 
The two parts of this work are executed 0” 
the same plan, and commence with valuabie 
statistic and geographic details: wit 
notices could be collected concerning the 
aboriginal and ancient inhabitants of Brac 
and Guiana—more certain and detailed a- 
counts respecting the period that has elapsed 
since the conquest of these countries, 
the definitive settlement of Europea 
therein, conclude the volume. The king 
dom of Brazil, more powerful and n 
important than that of Guiana, afforae” | 
much wider field of inquiry, and on it 3 
Denis has bestowed a more pe ee 
gree of attention ; adding some we: sa on 
conclusions as to its future prospects | 
the advantages that should follow ale 

oseful assertion of independence ; asl 
smiling picture thus presented is 4 
to efface the dolorous impressions 2° & 
and massacres of re 
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< found a statistic table of | 
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= only offer a short extract :— 
whites shee ee ee eee SS eee 843,000 
Natives aooeeeet' eo dn ee 08 99 e0 20 259,400 
Mixed and Free People of Colour 426,000 
eqns GABUGT= os co ccccocorosesose 202,000 
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Total ---- 3,617,900 


of which more than one-half is slave popu- 


lation. 

ITALY. 

D'piu Antichi Marmi, &¢c—Concerning 
the Ancient Statuary Marbles, used for 
Sculpture by the Italians. Turin, 1824. 4to. 
—The learned author thinks that he has 
proven to demonstration, that, long before 
the time of the orator Crassus (so much 
commended by Cicero, who introduces him 
as chief speaker in the treatise de oratore, 
as combining to great abilities—as an orator 
and man of letters, the wisdom of a sena- 
tor, the intrepidity of a soldier, and the in- 
tegrity of a magistrate), the Italians 
wrought a marble, brilliant and white as 
that of Greece, with which their own soil 
abounded; and that to the Italians, and 
not to the Greeks, as has been too gene- 
ally, but thoughtlessly admitted, belong 
the honours that have been attributed to 
many of the chefs-d’ceuvres of this magnifi- 
cent art. 

Poetice Aristotelis, &c.— The Poetics of 
Aristotle, with a new translation, into Latin, 
from the original Greek of the last edition, 
with Notes and additional Corrections. To 
which the Author has added two Dissertations 
in Latin; the one on the Laws of Tragedy, 
—the other on the Origin of Dramatic 
Poetry among the Greeks. Palermo, 1825. 
{.—This volume, ushered into the world 
without name of author or publisher, is evi- 
dently the production of a man of learning 
and taste, and is confidently ascribed to 
Count du Haous. 


GERMANY. 

(We have just seen a catalogue of no less than 
twenty-seven periodical works on Chemistry and 
Medicine, or Collateral Subjects, published in this 
country, and each preferring strong claims to sup- 
port and patronage. ] 


Teutschland und die Teutschen, — Ger- 
many and the Germans, from the most An- 
ir Times to the death of Charlemagne ; 
ie lloyse Schreiber. Carlsruhe (in Suabia 7% 
non 4v0.— This is the third part of this 
a and treats principally of the establish- 
So of Christianity in Germany, with 
woe of the different superstitions preva- 
with _— its Introduction ; and terminates 
leon Constitution and manners of the 
ne people. Like the former parts, it 
thie Feed With six engravings by Ober- 

‘Tom designs by Meclenleiter. 


<usfilrliches Lehrgebiiude, &c. — Con- 
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tinuation of the Researches of M. Bopp 
on the Grammar of the Sanscrit. First 
Part. Berlin, 1824. 4to.—Containing infor- 
mation concerning the writing, speaking 
and pronunciation of the Sanscrit ; and on 
the roots, nouns and prefixes of this lan- 
guage. 

Gostfried von Stratsburg Verke. Works 
of a of Strasburg, published from the 
best MSS., accompanied by an Introduction 
and complete Glossary; by F. H. Von vex 
Hacen. Breslau, 1823. 2vols. 8vo., with 
an Engraving.—The German literati have, 
for the last twenty years, been ardent in 
the study of their chief national poets. 
Godfrey of Strasburg was one of the most 
distinguished in the 13th century. There 
remain of his works (in old German) lyric 
and didactic poems, and an epico-romantic 
poem, entitled Tristan et Isolde; which last 
occupies the first volume of the present 
publication, together with a poetical tradi- 
tion of Thomas of Bretagne, which God- 
frey seems to have had in view, and other 
poems and interesting fragments. The 
second volume contains all the other poems 
of Godfrey. 

Complete Works of Biirger. '7 vols. 12mo. 
Berlin, 1824.—M. Burger is one of the 
classics of the German language ; the pre- 
sent edition of his works is published by a 
friend, and contains many heretofore un- 
published articles ; together with a proposal 
concerning impostures (which is a subject 
now much in agitation in Germany). 


NETHERLANDS. 


Considerations, &c.— Observations on the 
Nature of National Revenue ; by H.Storcu. 
Brussels, 1824. 8vo.—To pretend that the 
researches of political economists have been 
productive of no public benefit, would be 
as unjust as absurd ; but ill-timed assertions, 
absolute maxims, chimerical hypotheses, 
fantastical abstractions, and above all, the 
vain arguments of metaphysical obscurity, 
have done much to render them valueless 
in the estimation of men who make good 
sense, and the dictates of “‘ sage experience 
old,” the unvarying models of their con- 
duct. This new work by M. Storch is not 
free from these faults; but it nevertheless 
affords details of facts and remarks, that 
cannot be read without advantage ; the book 
manifests profound acquaintance with the 
subject ; but ave cannot help considering, 
that truths the most incontestable, are 
sometimes stated with such careful atten- 
tion to minutia, as greatly to lose the effect 
which, naked and unadorned, they cannot 
feil to produce. The author occasionally 
rebuts the arguments and axioms of Adam 


Smith, but always with modesty and tem- 
he reserves all appearance of bitter- 


per: 
ness and venom for M. Say ; concerning 
whom, his manner of writing not unfre- 


ently betrays a degree of pedantry and 
bad ~ Pater we are not now to learn that 


anger is a bad eounsellor. 


4B SWITZERLAND. 
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Premitre Helvétienne. Geneva, 1825. 
8vo. pamph.—The spirit of poesy seems to 
revive among the Helvetian youth. We 
know not if the author of the present article 
be young—we know not his name even ; 
but it is sufficiently apparent that he too 
enters deeply into that noble feeling which 
prompts the nation, by its wise, noble and 
independent course, to bury in oblivion 
former faults, baseness and treasons; a 
feeling which may well revive the slumber- 
ing virtues of the patriot. In every age, 
poetry has been associated with the gene- 
rous raptures of the human heart, and with 
the efforts it has made to preserve or to 
regain its dignity. 

The subject of this poem is Helvetie 
Emancipation: many memorable events 
are vividly recorded, and William Tell is 
not forgotten. We cannot, however, say 
that the execution of the poet has been 
always equal to the subject; though the 
neatness of some of the thoughts will excuse 
the wild enthusiasm of other parts. 

Mémoire sur la meilleure Marche & suivre 
dans 0 Enseignement, &c. Memoir on the 
best Plan of Instruction in Elementary 


Geometry ; by FE. Duveiey, Professor of 


Mathematics at Lausanne, 1824. Pamph. 
8vo.—M. Develey has felt the necessity of 
deviating from M. Legendre’s elementary 
system of tuition in this science. With 
every demonstration of respect towards M. 
Legendre, a question, which has long been 
agitated elsewhere, is discussed—it may be 
thus stated: “Is the analysis of the 
modern, or the synthesis of the ancient 
school, tobe preferred?” The Lausanne 
professor decides fer the former, and will 
find few to contradict him. 
UNITED STATES. 

The Sixth Number of the Annals of the 
Lyceum of New York contains « notice of 
the Hirundo Fulva; or, as its habits have 
occasioned it to be called, “ The Republi- 
can Swallow”’—which frequents the bor- 
ders of the Ohio, where it usually arrives 
about the 10th of April. These birds ere 
only beginning to venture near the huabita- 
tions of men, and still preserve the social 
habitudes which distinguish them in soli- 
tudes, where they live in numerous flocks, 
lending mutual assistance in the prosecution 
of Joint and common labours, or, in ecncert, 


Domestic Varieties. 


| [July |, 
attacking and defending themselyes from y 
approaching foe. These flocks sq TOM the 
contain many hundred Couples, a mete 
thing combines to show py “ay ee 
social link they are connected, ee 
article by the same author (M Apia 
contains facts and remarks on th ne 
nent abode of swallows in Louisiana, 1 
mentions, that they are found in such heen, 
in New Orleans, that a single shot o> 
bring down fourteen ; and that the ms 
are abundantly supplied with this Ga! 
which the “ gourmands” greatly beprais 
finding it tender, succulent, and of eXyuisi 
flavour. ‘The fourth article presents sci 
observations on the Trilobite, a kind ¢ 
animal of which the species is lost, bys « 
which remains are found in formations « 
chalky rock in both continents; and th: 
description of (apparently) a new family 
this class: to which are added some re ' 
gical notes, by Professor Renwick, oy ty 
Waterfalls at Trenton; where the watos 
have opened a passage through the chk. 
rocks, nearly two miles long, and forw , 
succession of falls, of which the fotal he 
is about 800 feet. The fifth and last arte: 
is “on the Porcupine (Lystria Dern 
of Novth America.” 

A System of Universal Geography, &c.- 
and Rudiments of Geography, ona New Pl, 
designed to_assist the Memory by the Cony: 
vison and Classification of the Cowitris; 
with Prints representing the Manners, Cw- 
doms, Curiosities, §c. ; end an Atlas, deser- 
ing the prevailing Religions, Forms of G- 
vernment, VC. By W. C. Weoovrrincs. 
4th edit. Hartford, 1823. 12mo.—These 
two works are not, as at first glance ilie 
may appear, the one a mere transcript! 
abridgment of the other. In the preiee: 
of the first, the author explains the Pease 
that had induced him, in coneert wie 
lady residing at ‘Troy, in New York, who 
had conceived the same plan, to write 
System much more extensive than !s 
Rudiments. This lady (Mrs. Witane, 
the principal of a female semmary, hal 
formed her views respecting the mstruct 
of young persons in geography = — 
rience and precise observation ; hee wa 
corded with those of Professor V oodbridge. 
The similarity, however, of the plan m 
these works and several on the same Sliv- 
jects that have appeared lately m L 
cannot fail being remarked. 
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WE Private Bills before the present 
Session of Purliament do, or have, 
amounted to the unprecedented number of 
383 :—in the four years ending with 1794, 
there were only 1/2 bills on the average. 
Only a small proportion of the 228 Joint- 
stock speculations enumerated in our 407th 
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That the Sic Wel Docks evisling in the 
oat of Londen are either exorbitant in 
coir demands, or vexatious Mm their regula- 
oo when ships seek their accommoda- 
ona else that they are more capacious 
‘han necessary, Will, we think, appear from 
no following Parliamentary Return, lately 
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It is to he observed, that Apvil is the 
husiest month of shipping business in the 
port of London; which thus appears to 
want no further accommodation, such, at 
least, as if now receives. from docks— 
xeept, perhaps, removing the coal-ships 
ot of the River, but against which change, 
the opinions of the most experienced lighter- 
men seem decidedly made up. What, then, 
is to become of the interests of the sub- 
vribers of inore than six millions, for the 
ming of cight new docks, as stated in 
p. | IS of this volume ? 

Prayer Book of Charles IL—This relie 
i the martyr-king, used by him at his exe- 
muon, Was lately sold by Mr. Thomas, of 
Anig-street, Covent Garden. = ‘The work is 
iilulie, partly black letter, bound in Russia, 
omnally purple, but new much faded, with 
uTIRS aud cover in gold, in good preserva- 
Wi, said to be these of the Elector Pala- 
Une. The title-page is wanting. On the 
“at of the prefice is written, “ King Charles 
‘le First's own Prayer-Book.” On the 
we-page of the psalter is ** Carolus R.,” 
~upposed to be the autograph of the unfor- 
te Monarch. On the lower-part is, 
- Maprinted by Robert Barker, printer to 
- King’s Most Excellent Majestye, for 
Thee ene of John Bill, 1634." Mr. 
ee.) yt Commenting on the beok, de- 
he ed, that if its authenticity should be 
en within a month, the purchase- 

“Y Would be returned. No doubt of 


_. “is genuine appeared to be enter- 
ines 


‘5 axl the biddings; which com- 


. on? 
(ire 1 fuineas, rose to one hun- 
ye Which sum it was bouglit by Mr. 


‘ 


“*aler, 
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Glastonbury Abley.—The Rey. R. War- 
ner (who IS arranging materials fora “ His- 
tory ot the Abbey and Town of Glaston- 
bury,”’ intended, however, only for private 
circulation), together with some centlemen 
of the place and vicinage, lately made a 
curious and interesting discovery, within 
the fine old ruins of this once celebrated 
monastery. directed in the search of an- 
tiquities, by a report of under-ground steps, 
towards the south-eastern corner of the 
beautiful ruinof St. Joseph’s chapel, and by 
the appearance of a nearly choked-up arch 
under the crypt, a pit, four yards square, 
was sunk; when the tool was suddenly 
obstructed by a compact mass of stone- 
work, which afterwards appeared to be the 
‘own of a nearly semicircular (Anglo- 
Norman) arch; similar to, and evidently 
cveval with, the elegantly ornamented win- 
dows, &c. of the chapel. A flight of wind- 
lng steps, leading to this subterranean 
arched recess, was afterwards found; and 
the labour of a few more hours uncovered 
a pavement, ten or twelve feet below the 
surface ; and displayed a small circular 
well, the waters of which were caught in a 
stone trough, and discharged through a 
channel of masonry, under the pavement of 
the crypt, and supposed to empty itself 
into the great drain that surrounds the 
whole abbey. This was originally covered 
with a splendid groined roof, and entered 
by the pilgrims, who resorted to this secret 
chamber for purposes of miraculous cure, 
through a door-way in the southern wall of 
the chapel, which was surmounted by an 
elegant arch of mixed Gothic and Saracenic 
architecture. Tradition speaks of the holy 
water, as well as the holy thorn, of Joseph 
of Arimathea: but no certain evidence of 
its existence had appeared till this dis- 
covery took place ; which may yet be car- 
ried further, the present possessor (J. F. 
Reeves, esq-) having, with praiseworthy 
zeal for the preservation of,every part of so 
fine a memorial of times gone by, ordered 
the complete clearing out of this subterra- 
neous chamber. 

A chartered company is about to be 
formed for raising Silk in this country, and 
forming plantations of Mulberry-trees. Mr. 
Agar, of Camden-town, has already eight 
thousand mulberry-trees growing in his 
plantations. 

The valuable and extensive collection of 
Coins and Medals belonging to the late 
King, which his present Majesty, with 
such munificence, bestowed along with the 
library, has been removed from Carlton 
House to the British Museum, and fills 
nearly 500 drawers. 

Musical Phenomenon.—Master Mendel- 
of Berlin, pupil to Professor Zelter, 
ge of the celebrated poct 
Govtthe, has, at the early age of sixteen 
years, written several operas, eight woe 
phonies, fifty fugues,—and at way aves 0 
jJesser compositions for tie piano-forte ree. 
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which instrument he is a most astonishing 
performer. 

Mr. Bucke’s Tragedy of The Italians, 
which made s¢ curious an impression four 
or five years since, having been some time 
out of print, and the author having several 
times declared his resolution never to re- 
publish the prefaces, a copy of that tragedy, 
with its several prefaces, was sold, the 
other day, at an obscure sale-shop near 
Covent-Garden market, for £2. 17s. 6d. 

Amongst the Paving and Road Quacke- 
ries of the present day, a Mr. Deykes pro- 
poses that a floor of planking should be 
formed under our streets, and fine gravel 
strewed thereon, on which to bed the gra- 
nite paving-stones! between each of which 
stones he proposes to drive wooden wedges, 
for fastening the pavement into one mass! 
This projector seems to have left out of 
view the necessity which exists, of frequent- 
ly taking up the paving-stones, to lay, re- 
pair, or alter the water and gas-pipes, and 
sometimes the sewers, coal-cellars, bakers’ 
ovens, pastry-cooks’ ice-houses, &c. :—and 
that, provided, after each of such disturb- 
ance of the paving, the same be twice or 
three times relaid with care, for which 
relayings the Water and Gas Companies, 
Commissioners of Sewers, and builders, &c. 
are legally compellable to pay, the pave- 
ment should afterwards be nothing what- 
ever the worse for such local taking up. 

The chief evils prevalent in our street- 
pavement system, until lately, were, the un- 
equal size and depth of the paving-stones ; 
and, also, the almost pointed or wedge-shape 
of them downwards, instead of the stones 
being nearly as broad and long, and equal- 
ly flat, at bottom as at top, to prevent 
their unequally pressing down into the 
gravel and soil beneath; and the using, 
under the stones, of clayey mixtures, in- 
stead of the sand and very small stones in 
the siftings of gravel, called hoggins, which 
will not soften by being wetted, like clay. 
As to the paving-stones being liable, at 
present, to constant motion, amongst them- 
selves, when carriages pass over them, by 
which the dirt from beneath works up 
through their joints, on which Mr. Deykes 
so much insists, and proposes to remedy by 
his wedges, except in extreme cases of clay 
beneath the stones, and wet weather, he is 
wholly in error: the stones have no such 
motion ; nor is this the usual origin of the 
dirt and mud which so quickly accumulate 
in our busy streets—a great part of this dirt 
being swept out of the shops and passages 
of the inhabitants, or illegally and privately 
thrown out into the carriage-way. 

Astonishing Increase of Brighton. —It ap- 
pears from the overseers’ accounts of the 
parish of Brighthelmstone, for the year 
ending at Easter 1744, that there were then 
but nine short streets or places in the town, 
and no more than 120 houses, rated to the 
poor, valued at only £184, and the lands 
in the parish at £423; on which rental 


(July } 
four levies were made ; : 
shillings in the pound “ joann tO fire 
poor in the workhouse was £37 re 
total expense of maintaining the — 
year £205. 10s. 7d. Poor th 

City of London Institution. —y, ¥ 
Culloch has delivered his three tone 
lectures at the London Colleehen 
which have been numerously attended a 
received with the applause merited, gt “0 
by their utility and importance, and by jj, 
liberality with which they were gratuitous 
tendered; and although, perhaps, the ‘ 
augural discourses of an institution pr 
fessing objects of such general and exter. 
sive utility ought to have taken a wide 
glance at the various departments of lite 
and scientific instruction, rather than tj 
have been almost specifically confined ty 
the individual topic of political economy, 
yet we are happy to hear that they hay 
answered, in a considerable degree, the 
purpose for which they were designed, 
The establishment of the institution is, we 
understand, no longer doubtful—more than 
500 subscribers being already obtained. 

Committals, Convictions, &e. of offenders, 
It appears, from the official returns lately 
printed, that in the five years ending with 
1823, there were committed to prison, for 
various offences, in England and Wales, 
the gross number of 71,730 persons! every 
1,000 of which, on the average, have been 
disposed of as follows, viz. 

Cawvieted ccercccecessescccccccsoinns Ge 

Acquitted ....+6 posetee conses — 

Bills found and not prosecuted... 

Sentenced to death.....creeeeeees 

pn em 
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FRANCE, 


The beautiful column, in the Place Ven 
déme, Paris, is covered with 378 distinct 
pieces of bronze, cast from Egyptian cannon. 
They are fixed by about 3,400 tenons 
cranks and iron pins. 

A French ot so on the “ Regal 1 
in a Representative Monarchy”—(M. © 
Hiss)—takes considerable pains to prow’ 
that Gentleman (“ Gentilhomme dghoo 
from Gentis homo (a man of the earn 
and not Gentilis homo, as generally w 
stood. 

Paris has its Navigation Bubbles as - 
as London: a M. Montgery mga 
published a treatise on ponders nies 
seaport !—“ Only let,” says he, ‘on 
be deepened to twelve feet water aoe 
out its whole length below Paris, “on 

sea-vessels of burthen can come UP i. 

city.” This savant not appearing 
aware, that no degree of deepening plane 
out the whole length of the inclt can aa 
which the bed of the Seine forms, “" " 








1825.] 
to the depth of water running down that 

Jane. Ve numerous weirs and side- 
ae would be necessary, to render this 
ver navigable for any much larger vessels 
than at present navigate it with great dif- 
."y Auzoux, a physician, has _pre- 
sented to the Academy of Sciences, Paris, 
3 piece of artificial anatomy, representing 
the body of a man according to natural 
jimensions. The solidity of the material 
employed, permits this piece of mechan- 
im to be taken to pieces and put together 
again, with such scientific accuracy, that a 
student, with an anatomical book in his 
hand, may find out, and trace into the most 
minute particulars, every portion of the 
human frame. 

GERMANY. 

Rare MSS. in the Library of the Abbé 
Gittwieg, in Austria.— Among the valuable 
MSS. in this valuable library, are the fol- 
lowing:—1. Ciceronis Cato Major, a MS. 
of the 12th century, on parchment, in 
}2mo., marked K.43.—2. Ciceronis Lelius, 
Paradoxa, somnium Scipionis.—3. Prisci- 
anus Grammaticus ; making, with the pre- 
ceding, a volume in 4to., MS. of the 14th 
century, on parchment.—4. Senece Pro- 
rerbia, in 4to. parchment, d. 17.—5. Valerii 
Martialis Epigrammata, f. 19.—6. Quintili- 
anus, De Officio Discipulorum ex Precepto, 
in folio. 

SWEDEN, 

Stralsund. — The Consul-General and 
Director of the Posts of the King of Nor- 
way and Sweden has just published a 
llistory of Charles X., better known by 
the name of Charles Gustavus, King of 
Sweden. This work is interesting, as it 
throws new light upon the reign of Queen 
Christiana, and the Thirty Years’ War, in 
which the Swedes took so active a part. 

DENMARK, 
_ Copenkagen.—M. Rask is about publish- 
ing a Grammar of the Language spoken 
by the Natives of the West of the Duchy of 
Holstein. This language derives directly 
from the Anglo-Saxon, and presents an 
exceedingly curious affinity to other Ger- 
manic and Scandinavian languages. Many 
_ of rey have united to publish an 
ce , all the historical and fabulous 
Works Of the middle ages that are written 
in this language. 
ST. HELENA. 

; fn epulchre of Napoleon has occasioned 
ran ag that has much occupied the 
nds 0 Government and the East- 
of the ao Mr. Torbet (proprietor 
the woh - where repose the remains of 
empire a ™ at one time, grasped the 
deus ~ world) speculated that he 
peain a 300 or £400 a-year, by im- 
on & 4 tax on the curiosity of the nume- 
: oe of the spot. The authorities 
this -d island attempted to do away with 

grading monopoly, when Mr. Torbet 
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demanded that the body should be exhumed, 
and placed elsewhere. The Government 
put a stop to this scandalous proceeding, 
and ordered the East-India Company to 
pay a sum of £500 to Mr. Torbet, on con- 
dition that the body of Napoleon be suffered 
to remain in its present place of interment. 
This has been accepted; and the celebrated 
tomb may now be visited without charge. 
BRITISH INDIA. 
Calcutta. —An Ourang-Outang, or man- 
like ape, of the unprecedented height of 
seven feet, and of proportionate bulk, has 
lately been described by Dr. Abel, to the 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta. It was, after 
many attempts, killed under a tree, from 
which it had fallen in consequence of seve- 
ral bullet-wounds, at Ramboon, on the 
western coast of Sumatra ; having, as is sup- 
posed, wandered from the large and almost 
impenetrable forest, situated about two 
days’ journey inland. The skin of this 
extraordinary creature is preserved in the 
Museum of the Society; it is of a dark 
leaden colour, covered, unequally, with 
brownish -red, shaggy and glossy hair, which 
is long on the flanks and shoulders. The 
head was well proportioned to the body, 
the nose prominent, the eyes large, and the 
mouth rather larger in proportion than that 
of man ; the chin was fringed with a curling 
beard, reaching from ear to ear, and the 
visage by no means disgusting. His chest 
was wide and expanding, and waist rather 
slender ; his legs rather short, as compared 
with his arms; the feet and hands had very 
nearly the human form, except that the 
thumbs were smaller, and situated higher 
towards the wrists, than in man. His 
walk was erect, but waddling and not 
quick, unless when his hands were used to 
assist, or a branch of a tree, to push him- 
self along—his chief agility being shewn 
in climbing trees, and springing from branch 
to branch, when pursued. The perfect 
state of his teeth shewed that he was young, 
and in full vigour. He was without any 
vestiges of a tail. 
SOUTHERN OCEAN. 

Captain Hunter, of the Donna Carmelita, 
has discovered an island in the Southern 
Ocean, situated lat. 15° 31’ S., and lon. 
176° 11’ E. from Greenwich, named Ona- 
cuse, or Hunter’s Isle (briefly mentioned in 
p. 275 of the April number of the M. M.) 
The complexion of the inhabitants nearly 
resembles the Malayan, but their expression 
of countenance approaches more to Euro- 
pean. Both men and women have the 
little finger of the left hand cut down to 
the first joint. Most of them are tattooed 
with red, and wear armlets. The women 
have their faces cut, and daubed with blood. 
They are excellent swimmers. In their 
traffic they shew great probity, and a polite- 
ness very uncommon. The island 1s, for 
the most part, composed of lava, which, in 
some places, resembles metal. 
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N the present instance, we shall confine 
ourselves to the criticism of a single 
character— 
RICHARD THE THIRD. 


On Monday, 20th June, Mr. Kean re- 
turned to Drury-lane boards to ‘‘ complete 
his engagement,”’ and resumed the charac- 
ter of Glo’ster, in Richard the Third. His 
mode of performing this character never 
was accordant to our apprehension of it, 
and our opinion of it was not changed by this 
repetition—at least not for the better. We 
cannot but regard it, especially through the 
first three acts, completely a misconcep- 
tion. When, from the Richard whom 
Shakspeare presents to us in our study, we 
go to the representation at the Theatre, we 
find little or nothing of it in the Richard of 
Mr. Kean. In the former we see a high- 
minded towering spirit, mingled with a 
peculiarly-characteristie species of humour, 
making a proud jest of the machinations 
and crimes that are to be steps of his am- 
bition ; and in the conscious superiority of 
mental power, dissimulation and art, ex- 
ulting in those impediments and deformi- 
ties of outward shape, with which the 
caprice of nature scems vainly to have 
endeavoured to thwart the aspirings of 
that intellectual shrewdness and ruthless 
determination of purpose with which she 
has inwardly endowed him. We image 
him to ourselves (2s Shekspeare has, in 
fact, deseribed him) as one—who, though 
he is prepared to “ hew his way out with 
a bloody axe,”’ is equally competent to all 
other modes of extrication ;—who 

** Can smile, and murder while he smiles; 

And cry content to that which grieves his heart ; 

And wet his cheeks with artificial tears, 

And frame his face to all occasions ;"— 


who can frolic in hyperbole ; and caricature 
his own ruthless presumption— 
** He'll drown more sailors than the mermaid shall ; 
He'll slay more gazers than the basilisk ; 
but who, at the same time, can 
** Play the orator as well as Nestor, 
Deceive more s!yly than Ulysses could ;”"— 
and who in the infinite versatility of a pliant 
and imaginative mind, 
— ** can add colours to the camelion,” and 
** Change shapes with Proteus for advantages,” 
as well as 
** set the murderous Machiavel to school ;” 
but who shews himself, on every apt ocea- 
sion, the joculator as well as the politician ; 
the man of as high accomplishment. as 
ambition ; the hero as well as the villain ; 
and who, aiter enumerating, with most ex- 
traordinary wit and eloquence, as well as 
with wonderful depth of penetration and 
vividness of fancy, all the difliculties in his 
vay, and the daringness of the “ over- 


, ¥ D4 3 4 . 
Wweening” presumption with whi 
solves to encounter them,—whjj 


** between his soul’s desire and him 
(The lustful Edward's title buried) 
Were Clarence, Henry, and his son youne Edwar) 
With all the unlook’d-for issue of theit bodies 
To take their place ere he could seat himsvip,) 


could sportively conclude, with the exult 
ing resolute levity of one who prides hime 
in the conviction that every thing to hit i 
practicable and easy, 1 


ch he re. 
e yet 


** Can I do this, and cannot get a crown? 
Tut ! were it further off, I'd pluck it down,” 
! 


This we see in the Richard of Si. 
speare ; and to us, it is utterly astonishing 
that any one, who has read that very ¢. 
traordinary soliloquy at the end of the 
second scene in the third act of the Thi 
Part of Henry VI., from which these quo. 
tations are taken, can fail to see it als. 
or to detect the covert exultation of the 
great dramatist, in his exhibition of one of 
the most wonderful combinations of power 
and versatility that ever received the authen- 
tic stamp of nature from the creative and 
assimilative hand of genius. 

This extraordinary combination of hv- 
mours, powers and attributes never fails to 
present itself to us, from the first appearance 
of Richard in the fifth act of the Second Part 
of Henry VI., witere ne menaces at once and 
banters Clifford with the simile of a bark- 
ing cur, Clapping his tail between his legs, 
and yelping from the bear's assauli,— 

‘* Oft have I seen a hot e’erweening cur 

Run back and bite, because he was withheld; 

Who, being suffered in the bear's fuil paw, 

Hath clapp’d his tail between his legs and ary'd,"~ 
to his courtship of Lady Anne, in the 
earlier—and his cajolery of the Queen, 
whose children he is represented as having 
murdered (for in Shakspeare, and in history, 
he does really cajole her) in the latter 
scenes of the play before us. 

In Mr. Kean’s Richard, on the contiaty, 
we see, from beginning to end, one Jaun- 
diecd, discontented, gloomy vein ol Tank: 
ling malignity, reiieved by no lighter 
touches of the fancy ; — sneerng where 
he should insinuate, and sarcastic evel 
where he should scothe. We hear, pe 
petually recurring, the same — 
surly growl, when he talks to Laay ¢ Z ‘1 
of “his proud heart sung copercerl 
ing words for her beauty’s fee, ave Ww" 
lie is soliciting the Queen to pen 
her daughter’s car to hear a lover 3S” 
as when he mistakingly snatls, instead ; 
laughing, at the ** dogs,’ for” — 
him as he halts by them. The on 
reliefs, are sudden stops, perpetually ol 
ring, without cause or meaning— Wed 
even, between adjective and substan ne 
as if, atter having stumbled upon we sith 
le was obliged to knock at his breads f 


ub 
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1$25.] sciatal 
“ats of his fingers for halfa minute or 

the on together, to be informed to what 
roy should apply it; abrupt transi- 
coe fom the loud vehemence with which 
a a sronounced the beginning of his sen- 
ale are inaudible whisper in which he 
pr the more important conclusion ; 
| bursts of the hurry and 


ad occasional 
sjorin of passion. 
In these last, and In the latter part of 


dhe fourth and whole of the fifth act, he 
ysed to be erand und masterly ; but his 
mannerists and affeetations have broken 
oven into these, and marred, In a consider- 
le degree, the effect which, in the final 
alee he used so preeminently to produce. 

Even the gladiutorial display, in his com- 
hat wit Richmond, wanted, on this occa- 
sion, its usual éclat. The very mode of 
combat was injudiciously altered ; and with 
the glave, or cross-sword, in their hands, 
the combatants tilted at each other as with 
the foil or rapier; and chard, as if 
already exhausted, suffered himself to be 
quickly mastered: an exhibition equally 
inconsistent with the poetical and the his- 
worical idea of the character (neither of 
which are at all ambiguous as to the prow- 
ess of the tyrant), and with the fieree and 
convulsive struggles which Mr. Kean stiil 
retains aiter the death-wound has been re- 
ceived, Is the mede of combat thus changed 
aud the conflict shortened, because Mr. 
Wallack has notoriously become as accom- 
plished a gladiator as himself, and conse- 
quently must be an equal sharer in the 
applause, which, heretofore, was all his 
own?—In this respect we confess we were 
disappointed. We did expect to have seen 
a fine display of the old athletic mode of 
clivalrous strugele, between these two 
sreat theatrie masters of the weapon. In 
the present state of histrionie talent, we 
ust learn to be content with these subor- 
duate gratifieations : but if we cannot have 
the drama, we ought not to be disappointed 
of the spectacl. x . 

Upon the whole, even independently of 
our objections to the general conception, 
We cannot but pronounce Mr. Kean’s pre- 
sent Richard a very inferior performance to 
that of several years ago. 

He was received, as usual upon his 
ate considerable applause ; the 
a ch was, however, very much 
‘polled, by the blunder of a great portion 
sg on 3 Who mistook Mr. Younge, 
raed os . in - Tressel, for the Ros- 
nor A _ to ail, and kept the poor 
ior thes 7h Ae maze of moveless wonder 
gia to dots ” minutes, before he could 
_ ver his dismal tidings to the 
“aptive Henry, 5s 
wal, whe > rg as has also become 
vehement elane ic — had dropped, a 
moderate see ae <ept up for a most im- 
catealls of t e, almost exclusively by the 

the galleries, for Mr. Kean to 


. seror 
nfo Ueles 


Con ~ " a . 
'¢ lorward and give out the play. This 


at last he did, and said something about 
acknowledgment and exhaustion, of which 
we could catch only a few words ; and 
then retired amidst the applause of his 
admirers. 

We are perfectly aware that, to those 
who are familiar with the character of 
Richard only through the medium of the 
stage-representations of late years, and the 
Stage-copics of the play, our animadver- 
sions May appear morose, and be almost 
suspected tobe personal. But the truth is, 
that we should speak little better of any of 
the representatives of the part whom we 
have seen for many years ; and, upon reflec- 
tion, it will be obvious that the general prin- 
ciple and larger portions of this criticism 
apply, equally, to themall. Cooke, in fact, 
(admirable actor as he was,) corrupted the 
taste of the town with respect to so much 
of the charaeter of Richard as Cibber’s 
vulgarisms had not already obscured. He 
made of it, in the place of Shakspeare’s, a 
character of his own—powerful, energetic, 
shrewd and sarcastic indeed—and he pre- 
served, in all their malignity, the deeper 
shades and more desperate passions of the 
original ; but he lost the buoyant humour, 
and vulgarized the whole. He gave us 
(it has been said somewhat coarsely, but 
not without some shew of truth,) “ Dick 
the butcher of St. Giles’s,” in place of 
Richard Plantagenet, the most shrewd, the 
most specious and the most profound, the 
bravest and the most accomplished, as well 
as the most sanguinary, treacherous and re- 
morseless, of all the illustrious and royal 
house of York. Cooke, however, knew 
what he was about. He knew too, and in 
his cups could boast, “ that he never un- 
derstood the character of Pichurd ;” and he 
could laugh, among his familiars, at ‘‘the 
stupid nublie who admired him in it.”” Let 
ourreaders trace the entire character through 
the suecession of Shakspeare’s plays, and 
they will be convinced that, off the stage, 
Cooke was entirely right. 


At Covent-Garden Theatre, on the loth 
June, Miss M. Tree made, it is under- 
stood, her last appearance, preparatory, as 
it is confidently expected, to her marriage 
with a gentleman of very considerable pro- 
perty. “With a delicacy and prudent. re- 
serve that cannot be too highly com- 
mended, she perseveringly refused to an- 
nounce it as a farewell benefit: thus pre- 
cluding all occasion for future appeal or 
explanations to the publie—even in the 
event of any possible misunderstanding . 
disappointment,—such as have sometimes 
lessened the respectability, however they 
may have increased the popularity ot indi- 
viduals of the like profession, less guarded 
and scrupulous in their demeanour. Rew 
unblemished correctness of Miss M. I ree’s 
deportment ever since she has been known 


dingo ; lpageeieaen, oe 
to the public, will occasion her to — 
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Theatrical Review; and Music. 


rivate life the esteem of those whom she 
fas so often delighted ; and while they 
lament the diminution of their own sources 
of gratification, they will rejoice in the good 
fortune of her who for them is to charm no 
more ; and who was a Syren only in the 


harmony she breathed, and in the innocent. 


fascination of her deportment. 


——— a 


NEW MUSIC. 


VoOcAL, 


“ Adelgitha,” a Grand Scena, as sung by 
Mr. Braham. J. Blewitt. 2s.6d. Clementi. 
—Considering this song merely as an or- 
chestral composition, we are of opinion that 
it would rank with the works of the very 
first masters ; but the adaptation of the 
poetry is worse than we ever recollect to 
have met; and we have occasionally been 
blessed with the sight of some glorious 
absurdities. The constant repetition of a 
sentence is most wearisome to the hearer, 
and utterly destroys the possibility of a 
proper expression. Of this the two first 
phrases of the First Part form a striking 
illustration. Nor is it confined to these in- 
stances: the lines, “ And sad and pale fair 
Adelgitha came,” are evidently descriptive, 
but the iteration of the word Adelgitha, gra- 
dually rising on the chord of the seventh, 
paints an impassioned invocation as strongly 
as music can depict ; and, to complete the 
sense, there is ‘a full pause before the next 
word “‘ came’’ between the nominative and 
verb. Setting aside the propriety of a polacca 
movement to the sentiment conveyed in 
the last stanza, the effect of the words 
** foreign far land’ is really ludicrous. We 
are sorry to be obliged to criticize an able 
musical production so severely; but we 
have no doubt Mr. Blewitt will be able to 
re-adapt his composition to some more 
congenial poesy. 

“* She ne’er was heard of more. Ballad, 
W. Fitzpatrick. 1s. 6d. Eavestaff.—This 
is an exquisite little song in the true style 
of feeling—every fresh effort of this com- 
poser gives us greater pleasure than the 
last. We, perhaps, trace alittle too much 
resemblance to a song in the Haunted 
Tower, but we believe it to be accidental. 

“ Not a Drum was heard.” J. Braham. 
2s. 6d. Hawes and Welsh, —“ They left 
him alone to his Glory.”” T. Emdem. 2s. 
Goulding and Co.—These beautiful lines 
seem to have excited an emulation almost 
universal, We, at last, find our high- 
est composers entering the lists ; and we 
have little doubt, from what we have seen, 
that every author’s portfolio, of any emi- 
nence in the metropolis, could furnish a 
el “A despite of Mr. Braham’s well. 
ecamh iene Bo celebrity as a composer, 
Somme = still bears the palm. 
ference to Spi : bef, — ewe eee 
coffin!” But we steadjuatly oaeednn 

: ut we steadfastly gazed,” are 


most effective ; but in unj of ~ : 
inferior. The first sym hony by SIN te 
the opening stanza ineffectiys Tet 
page, “ By the struggling moonhe, 
light” good; but not equal » 
Fourth page, second and third Bares 
Overture to Zaira; “ Lightly they'l yh 
&c., very similar toa Scots % rs) 


’slow time: at the same time, 6 Played i 


objections, the song is very — thes 
Emden’s composition js elegant “ll a 
rect, but too heavy and monotonous i 
come a general favourite : the C flat is mad: 
too ee use of, _ 
hompson’s Scots Songs 
Beethoven, Haydn, &e. var 6 as by 
ton.— The octavo size in which this edi; . 
is brought out, is most elegant and a 
venient: the embellishments are fine and 
the arrangements too well known for thei 
excellence to require any observation, Tyjs 
edition is not more than half of the origina! 
price. 

“* Let each one Toast his favourite Lass,” 
Bacchanalian Song. A. Le Jeune, %, ( 
Chappel. — A particularly spirited tail. 
song for a bass voice—the passages are 
easy, and the compass does not exceed ff. 
teen notes. We may safely recommend i 
to gentlemen amateurs, as a useful addition 
to their stock. 

The Rose of the Desert. Ballad. J.(. 
Greene. 1s.6d. Mayhew and Co. The Sn. 
tinel, Romance. ditto. 1s.6d. ditto. Scenes 
of Home, Ballad, ditto. \s.6d. ditto.— 
There is a pleasing simplicity in Mr. 
Greene’s compositions, which will give 
them a greater circulation, when works of 
a higher calibre lie neglected on the shelves. 
The three songs of the publisher before us 
are all of them pleasing: the first particu- 
larly so. It purports on the title-page to 
have been sung by Miss ‘Tree ; and in such 
hands must have been truly delightful. We 
should wish to call Mr.G.’s attention to 
some observations we have made, relative 
to the reiteration of words, by which ve 
conceive his songs, as well as Mr.Blewitt s, 
might be advantaged. 

“ Who'll buy a Heart ?’ Ballad sung 'y 
Mad. Vestris. J. Blewitt. 2s. Clement 
It appears strange, that two songs Col 
posed by the same party, within a a 
period, should in all respects be so direct'y 
opposed in character. The poetry 's = 
adapted with great taste and judgment; 
and if we cannot compliment Mr.B. very 
highly on the originality of this little él 
(which is borrowed very closely from a : the 
of Moore’s), we can — give him 
meed of elegance and feeling. 

“The Light Guitar.” J. Barnett. 28. oe 
hew. — Mr. Barnett has acquired 4 We, 
earned fame by his Scena “ Nota ee 
which this little air, though in so 
different a style, will not tend to prt 
the air is simple, pleasing, and POT le are 
and the symphonies, &c. al Espag™ 


highly characteristic. Prano-rontt 
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pIANO-FORTE. ; 

Grand Concerto, for Piano-forte. Op. 59. 
1 Moschelles. 8s. Chappel.— This is truly 
* orious effort of science ; the tuttis are 
* aly wrought, and exhibit a thorough 
Oe rledge of orchestral effect. The admix- 
; of the accompaniments (the wind in- 
poaclon in particular), with the solos, is 
aie with great judgment, and pro- 
duces @ most delicious effect. The first 
movement in B flat ( somewhat a la Mar- 
cig) is particularly bold and spirited. The 
jdagio in the same key is fine and brilliant, 
put not so strikingly beautiful as some we 
ith: and the Rondo in E flat, 


have met WI 
; la polacea, is worthy of the preceding 

‘ements. 
nighth Grand Concerto for the Piano- 
rte. Op.70. J.B. Cramer. 8s. Boosey 
‘nd Co—We cannot, generally speaking, 
rank this Concerto so high, as a scientific 
performance, as the last, though inter- 
spersed with passages of the highest inge- 
nuity and beauty ; but they are both of so 
superior a grade, that it is almost presump- 
tuous to estimate their relative merits. 

The first and last movements are in D 
minor, the Larghetto in D major. The 
orchestral introduction is more in the style 
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of the old masters, and consequently heavier 


561 


than that of Mr. Moschelles. The solos 
are elegant and flowing ; the passages much 
less complex and awkward. The Lar- 
ghetto we consider much more interesting, 
though of a simpler nature, and decidedly 
give it the preference. The Rondo al Es- 
pagniola is original, but not particularly 
pleasing. 

Mozart's Concerto in F., performed by 
Cramer this Season. Reprint by Preston. 
os.— This, as the reprint of an old work, 
does not altogether with propriety come 
under our notice ; but it is curious to com- 
pare it with the last concerto, of the pre- 
sent day. We must have a humble opinion 
of Mozart’s abilities as a performer, not- 
withstanding the lofty commendations of 
his biographers, when we see a production, 
which in the present day would merely 
rank with juvenile sonatinas, designated a 
grand Concerto, and performed as a chef- 
d’ceuvre of execution. 

Rondeau Mignon, pour le Piano-forte. 
Pinis. Boosey and Co.— Mignon, as far as 
beauty and delicacy are concerned, but too 
scientific and difficult to bear that title with 
propriety. The subject is particularly ele- 
gant. 








MEDICAL REPORT, 


aE 


sevens are not to be met with 
Vl cyery day, even in a Medical Report. 
It is possible, as the present generation 
experience, even in such a variable climate 
as Englishmen dwell in, for extraordinary 
changes daily to take place in the atmo- 
yheric temperature, without any perma- 
ieht INconvenience to health. 

Although, during the past month, we 
may truly say that we have been subjected 
to extremes of heat and cold, yet the health 
oi the body of inhabitants of London has 
continued good, Ophthalmic and catarrhal 
afections, and also painful inflammations 
of the parotid and sub-maxillary glands 
lave principally come under the notice of 
the Reporter ;—cases of fever have been 
lew, and those of mild form. 


SS rndeatiemieent 


The following interesting facts are 
extracted from. a pamphlet which has 
just been published on Small-pox and 


r 


Vaccination, in the town of Cambridge, 


i Mr. J. J. Cribb, Member of the 
oyal College of Surgeons :— 


I. More than 300 have probably died in 
~imbridge, in the coun at aio 
na Preceding the summer of 1824—i.e. 
7 of those who have had the disease. 

Ten have died in the same period of 

" ae from inoculation—i.e. 1 in 113. 
eee ee have died of small-pox after 
Vr. tion LS 1 in 1318 vaccinated. 

joint influence of vaccina- 
MONTHLY MAc. No. 411. 








tion and small-pox inoculation, it is very 
probable that 713 deaths from natural 
small-pox have been prevented. 

5. If all who have been affected, within 
the given period, with either of these dis- 
eases (viz. inoculated small-pox, and natural 
small-pox, or cow-pox) had been inoculated 
with small-pox, 64 only would have died. 

6. Had all undergone vaccination, five 
or six only would have died of small-pox. 

7. Where one person has died of small- 
pox after vaccination, 1] or 12 have died ot 
inoculated small-pox. 

8. In several parishes of Cambridge, in 
proportion to the diffusion of vaccination 
has been the prevention of small-pox. 

9. Two hundred and twenty-four cases 
of small-pox have occurred after supposed 
vaccination. 

10. In these cases (see 9) the disease 
was slight in 163; more severe, but not 
dangerous, in 33; dangerous in 9, and fatal 
in 3. 

11. The supervention of small-pox in 
persons previously vaccinated, has been 1n- 
comparably more frequent of late than in 
former years. a 

12. The lapse of time does not impair 
the protecting influence of cow-pox, in the 
persons of those who have once undergone 
the disease. | 

13. The vaccined virus has lost none of 
its efficacy from the time which has tran- 
spired, and the number of individuals 
through whom it has passed, since it was 


en from its original source. 
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MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT 


i 


ITHIN the last five or six days, 

we have had an unwelcome return 
of the north-easterly winds, inducing a 
lower and unfavourable degree of tempera- 
ture, at a most critical season, when a genial 
warmth in the atmosphere is of the utmost 
importance. Wheat, on the best lands, is 
now in the height of the blooming or flow- 
ering process, and the well filling of the 
kernel and weight of the grain is at issue. 
We apprehend, these alternations will cha- 
racterize the season throughout—trusting, 
however, from the past, that the blighting 
change will not be sufficiently rigorous or 
continued, to affect the corn in any con- 
siderable degree. But it is certain that, 
thus far, the fruits are defective in the 
flavour of a genial season. Of apples, a 
modicum crop is expected: of pears and 
plums, less hope. Nothing has transpired, 
since our last, to detract from the luxuriant 
and promising appearance of the crops on 
warm and dry soils: on such, wheat, bar- 
ley, oats, beans, rye, wear the promise of 
an abundant harvest. Of peas, the report 
is less favourable. The swathe of the arti- 
ficial grasses, clover, lucerne, tares, &c. is 
the heaviest that has been known during 
some years, and the seeds and pasture- 
grounds are highly productive; but the 
crop of meadow hay, it is supposed, will 
not be generally heavy. Potatoe plants 
appearing: the yast breadth of the pre- 
sent season will prove a saving appen- 
dage to the wheat ‘crop. Some Swedish 
turnip plants above ground, blighted, here 
and there. The common turnip-sowing in 
progress. Much nonsense and quackery 
published of late, about transplanting and 
drilling Swedish turnips, as though that 
were a recent discovery. The practice will 
scarcely become general, from the extra 
labour, time and expense, and the equal 
certainty of a good crop from sowing and 
judicious drilling. Considerable appearance 
of blight and vermin on the hops, of which, 
it is already decided, the crop cannot be 
large. Prices continue high of all kinds of 
live stock, fat or store. Some vestiges of 
the rot in sheep remain, but the fall of 
lambs has been so generally successful, as 
to afford the prospect of full amends for the 
partial misfortune of the late season. The 


[July I 


excessive price of cart-h 

has inspired a spirit in the tera ' 
are every where extending thee 
The demand, from France, for “ ated 
carriage and stud horses ineremia. mile, 
it would seem that the French su _— 
parts of the Continent. Ip oa 
certain of our sages of the old — 
publishing their apprehensions, jos 
should lose our national superiority int 
mostimportant animal, and that the natioe: 
of the Continent should find it. We neem 
mend to these gentlemen a few lessons in 
political economy. The more horse; : 
export, the more and ‘the more valuable 
shall we be enabled to raise. A capital 
saddle or carriage-horse cannot be bred and 
reared in this country, until fit for ys 
under the cost, at least, of £190, Sheep. 
shearing in activity—the fleeces good ani 
heavy. The wool-growers and staplers, 
usual, hot at the carte and tierce of contr. 
versy—the former, probably, to sueceed jy 
raising the price, from the immense ani 
growing demand for our national manuf. 
ture. Tup and sheep-breeding, in the mid. 
land counties, has experienced a most ex. 
traordinary stimulus, from our general and 
manufacturing prosperity; and the Astrea 
of social entertainment and plentiful dinners, 
diluted with the choicest wines and the 
most potent October, has retumed. The 
farmer is himself again! May he continue 
so! The liberation of the bonded corn and 
flour has been far enough from depressing 
the price, which will prove a successful tes 
of what may be farther attempted. The 
coming harvest, it is said, will not be s 
early as the last; yet a considerable surplus 
of the bread-corn of last year will be found 
at the close of the present. 

Smithfield :—Beef, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 4l— 
Mutton, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d.—Veal, 5s. 
to 6s. 8d.—Lamb, 5s. 8d. to 78.—Pork, + 
6d. to 6s.—Raw Fat, 2s. 2d.—Bath Bacot, 
5s. 4d. to 5s. 6d.—Irish, 4s. 8d. to 4. 10d, 

Corn Exchange :—Wheat, 48s. to 92— 
Barley, 32s. to 42s.—Oats, 22s. to 32s.— 
Bread (London), 104d. the loaf of a 
Hay, per load, 55s. to 105s.—Clover, Itt0, 
60s. to 120s.—Straw, 36s. to 56s._ 

Coals in the Pool, 28s. 6d. to 37s. 6d. 
Middlesex, June 20. 








MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


SU GAR—The buyers of British Plantation Sugar have this week not § d 
inclination to purchase ; but holders evince-no disposition to relax in their quuo- 


hewn so much 
. ds. 


Grocers’ Sugars have been bought rather lower, affd at full 1s. per cwt. under OW © 
tations; but eee eeies are much sought after, and fully command former prices: 


On Tuesday, 172 h 


may be quoted at our statement. 


s. Barbadoes Sugar were sold at 61s. 6d. to 72s. per We in 
eaten Sugars have been very dull the greater part of the week; but th we 
m the Continent being favourable, the prices recovered the depression, 


last 
‘i therefore 
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Eust-India Sugars.—The parcels lately offered for sale by auction haye been withdrawn 
for higher prices. 1 still , _ 
Foreign Sugars. —The demand still continues: Fine Havannah, 52s, to S4s..; Middling 
and Soft, 50s. to 5ls—The demand for Foreign Sugars continues increasing, and few 


.els offering for sale. : 
»,—The public sales this week have been very extensive, consisting of 1,200 casks 


) “ . 
oa fy bags Plantation, and 1,850 bags of Foreign. The demand has been brisk, and 
choice sorts have sold at an advanced price. Foreign and Ordinary Plantation are not in 
demand, but there 1s no reduction of prices. 

Cotton. —In this article, little or no business has been done, and prices are at our pre- 
eat quotation. But it is impossible to state the prices correctly, in consequence of 
\mited transactions. 

Rum, Brandy and Hollands. —The market remains rather dull at present, and prices 
are at our quotations. ; 

Teus.—Teas remain steady since the sale. Common Congous, that cost 2s. 54d. have 
yen sold at an advance of $d. to ?d. per Ib. . 

Spices —The limited demand for Spices occasions nominal quotations. Pepper is in 
jemand, at higher prices. Cinnamon, Nutmegs and Cassia are without alteration. 

Course of Exchange—Amsterdam, 12. 2.—Hamburgh, 36. 10.—Paris, 25.20,—-An- 
twerp, 12. 3.— Rotterdam, 12. $.— Bourdeaux, 25. 45.— Vienna, 9. 54.— Madrid, 363— 
Cadiz, $64—Gibraltar, 31.—Leghorn, 50—Genoa, 45}--Naples, 41—Lisbon, 513— 
Oporto, 51—Dublin, 9}—Cork, 94. 

The 3 per Cent. Reduced, 923; 3 per Cent. Consols, 933; 4 per Cent. 1822, 106}; 
New 3$ per Cents., 1014; Bank Stock, 2334. 

Gold in bars, 3/. 17s. 9d. per oz.—New doubloons, 3/.18s.—Silver in bars, standard, 
5s. Old. 

Premiums on Shares and Canals, and Joint Stock Companies, at the Office of Evmonns 
and Wotrt.—Barnsley Cana, 325/.— Birmingham, 340/.— Derby, 225/.—Ellesmere and 
Chester, 120/.—Erewash, 0.—¥orth and Clyde, 550/.—Grand Junction, 338/.— Leeds 
and Liverpool, 540/.—Mersey and Irwell, 1,000.—Neath, 385/.—Nottingham, 300/— 
Oxford, 800/.—Stafford and Worcester, $00].— Trent and Mersey, 2,100/.— Alliance British 
aud Foreign, 16/.—Guardian, 20/.—Hope, 5/. 17s. 6d.—Sun Fire, 220/.—Gas-Licut 
Chartered Company, 67/.—City Gas-Light Company, 160/.—Leeds, 240/.— Liverpool, 
$15L, 








MONTHLY PRICE-CURRENT. 


Atmonns:—Jordan, per cwt. 13/. to 13/.5s. Correr (continued) :— 





Serres F " 5 T Cheribon ...........0++e0 605, to 68s. 
PSK roT < + BED oc cdecaneusesed . 56s. to 62s. 
Atm :—-English.......... .. per ton 15/. St. Domingo ............ 61s, to 64s. 
Asues:—-Canada Pot........ per cwt, 34s. Havannah .....00+ cceece 61s. to 66s. 
ommemee FWA! .. oc ceccceccece sco oom PE . snk culéaneeaeuse. a 
United States Pot..........4. ....42s. Corron Woot (in Bond) :— 





SOS 0 cc cncccecece GD Bengal.,........ per lb. 84d. to 103d. 
Russia Pearl ., 6... ...000.00- 368 6d. PEE, 060 6s 0cdecveees, Oe OO TREe 








Bartea :— Surat..... atpoucoace tenn eee 13d, 
Carthagena.. .... per ton 22. to 222. 10s. Bourbon .......2--e0-+e. 20d. to 24d. 
Tenerife ...., PerrrertTe 5 2 3 Georgia, Upland........., 15d. to I7d. 
©8603 00 1él. 10s,-to 191. , Sea Island.... 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. 
Fast India............ woe. 14d, to 15d, , Stained .... 1s, 5d. to Is, 10d, 

Brimstone i—Rough ........ per ton 9. New Orleans.......-. 1s. 53d. to ls. 74d. 
VCOA ime Pernambucco ...... 1s. 94d. to 1s. 10d. 
Grenada (in Bond) .. per ewt 76s. to 95s. Maranham .........+. 1s. 6d. to 1s, 9d, 
Trinidad... ...... 0.04.02... 785.0 98s. Bahia, &c. ......+0++ Is. 6d. to Is. 9d, 
West-India .........cee0e 60s. to 80s. Demerara, &c....... 1s. 83d. to Is. 103d. 
Guayaquil.......... wee ee 458. 0505. Common West. India .. 1s. 5d. to 1s, 6d. 
Brazil... .. er oo cvcc ce Sag. to 48s. Carthagena .......- 1s, 24d. to Is. 23d. 

CorreE (in Bond) :— Egyptian....++++++++ Ls. 6d. to ls. 93d. 
Jamaica .......... per cwt. 57s. to 62s. Smyrna,....- weccecee Ls, 3d. to ls, 4d. 


——-, good ............ 638. to 66s. CuRRANTS.......... per cwt. 96s. to _ 


——  middling....,..... 71s. to 60s. Fies:—Faro.....-.- 


7» 00d and fine...... 81s. to 98s. Gpanish......cccccccccccccccces 42% 
Demerara, _ eee eeeeeee 645, to 66s. wali... ccanoe' jecws .. 45s. to 60s. 
Dominica, &c.......++--.-- 688.t075% Frax:—Riga......-.per ton 53i, to ool. 
Mocha, , tee e ee ccceecseece LODS. to 160s. Petersburgh, 12 head ....,- 49/. to oa 
MN henexccessectccas 58s. to 62s. Archangel... .seees e00ee00e0eeeee? 46/. 


4 C2 GINGER 
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Gincer (in Bond) :— 

Jamaica, White . per cwt. 120s. to 160s. 
Hemr :— 

Riga Rhine........ perton 44/. to 45/. 

Petersburgh, clean ........ 41d. to 43/, 
, half clean...... 360. to 377. 

East India (in Bond) ............ 26. 
InDIGO:— 

E.- India, fine blue, per lb.11s.6d.to 12s.6d. 
, fine violet. . 10s. 6d. to 11s.4d. 
, ordinary .... 7s. 6d. to Ys. 4d. 
Floras ........12s.to 13s. 
Sobres ........10s. to Is. 
Cortes .. 00.0024 7S to 9s. 











Caraccas & 
Guatemalas 


Tron :— 
Petersburgh, per ton .... 21/.t0227.10s. 
DOE, ccccccocccccccce SE, to 171. 
British... 

Ous:— 
Galipoli .. per tun 236 galls. 522. to 582, 
Provence ...... 601. to 62/. 
NY. ccceisesevdescesecesess OM. 
Lucca .......0-... per jar 24 galls, 9/. 
Florence...... per half-chest 27s. to 24s. 
Linseed .......... pertun 23/, to 241. 

Perrer :—Black ...... per lb. 6d. to 64d. 

WRENN. ccc csccncesescsss Sats OO 1Gd, 

Pircu:—British ............ per ewt. €s. 
Stockholm .. 


cadenmeddawkescasené Ee 


eoeeeer#eee#e¢ee€: 


coeeeeeeveeeeeeeeeneenee Ks. 


SE. 20 0dee0cesnceastoness Ole 

PURTIEE oh ccccvescccccscccee SS. Gd, 
Rice :— 

Carolina, new .. per ewt, 355.6d. to 36s. 


eiemenn, GEE cc csssccceaeeseccs Ob 
East-India, fine Patna .... 22s.to 23s. 
, Bengal White .. 20s. to 2}s. 
Sricrs :—Nutmegs .... per lb. 5s. to 5s. 6d. 
Mt adtccancaekentiees ou Se Gee 
CROUEE seccccccacseccscs Oh OSG Sf. 
CORRINOR oc ccccccccesee BG. Os. 3d. 
Spirits (in Bond) :— 
Rum, Jamaica .. per gall. 1s. 10d. to 3s. 
, Leeward Island .. 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d 
Brandy, Cognac ...... 3s.2d. to 3s. 3d. 
, Bourdeaux.... 2s. ld. to 2s. 4d. 
Ps SI dt.ncins 00 ves ee occa 2s. 








Bankrupts. 


SuGaR:— July : 


Jamaica e = ee ee ee per cwt, 61s. to fp 
Barbadoes, tine,...,... 65s ¢ ~ 
ees wo! 0 ‘Vs, 


Antigua, &c. ......., 
East India (in Bond) 
Havannah..........., 
Refined, on board :— 
Large Lumps . 
Single Loaves ....... 
Fine Patent ditto. 
TALiow :— 
Petersburgh .. .. per ewt. 35s. to os, bd 
Archangel .........+.. 335. 6d, to 34; 
Tar :— 
Virginia ...... per barrel 17s. 6d. to }, 
scapssangae RE, 
American... ...... 4006 onbbeses I 


ee ee 20s, to bes, 
245, to 40). 
ee ee 32s, to die. 


*@e@ ee eens 435. to 43; 
vee 435, to 465. 
ee ee ee 488. to 54; 


Tra (£.-India Company’s prices) :— 
Bohea........ per lb. 2s. 34d. to 2s. ty. 
SO eee dda. to 35. 4y. 
Souchong .......... 35. 9d. to 4s. }y, 
Campol ..........+6 3s. 4d. to 3s, }Mi, 
Twankay .......... 3s. 34d. to 3s, 40, 
Hyson-skin ........ 3s. 34d. to 3s, iu, 
Hyson . »» 4s. to ds. 100, 
Gunpowder .........4 38. 6d. to 75,44, 


“ee @©@ ®@ ee ee oe 


Toxsacco (in Bond) :— 
Li ER TREE 
BEGTFIOME o5 cecccccecs 


Wine (in Bond’ :— 

Cape .... per pipe 110 galls. 14]. to 2. 
7 Serre: .» 161. to 30, 
Old Port, per pipe 138 ditio 42/, to 56. 
New ditto............0e0. 24 tod, 
Lisbon .. .per pipe 140 ditto 2¢/. to 39. 
Sherry .. per butt 130 ditto 2s. to 6 
Bucellas, per pipe 140 ditto 40/. to 40. 
Calcavella ........ ditto.. SS. to 44, 
Spanish Red .... 252 ditto 160, to Atl. 
Benecarlo ...... 112ditto #1. to 12, 
Bronti..........' 130 ditto 10. to 22. 
Madeira .......... ditto... 20d too. 
+ Peerererery . 56 ditto 1¢/. to dé. 
Mountain, per butt 126 ditto 204 to 45l. 


.. perlb. 3d, to bd, 








Sel 





ALPHABETICAL List OF BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 23d of May and the 
19th of June 1825; extracted from the London Gazettes. 





BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


LUNDELL, P. Liverpool, distiller 
P Carling, P. Union-street, Bond-street, tailor 
— H. Devonshire-street, Bishopsgate-street, 
atter 
Warwick, J. Austin Friars, wine-merchant 
Young, J. G. Austin Friars, merchant 


—- 


BANKRUPTCIES. [This Month 64. | 


Solicitors’ Names are in Parentheses. 


ARCHER, W. Fetter-lane, merchant. 
West-street, Finsbury-circus 
Argent, J Church-row, Bethnal-green, carpenter. 
o G.. megs Mg poe ny te 
ouse, H. s, ist. eeds ; 
and ane: Hatton-garden” ~ oo. , 
Blundell, R. Liverpool, distiller. (Radcliffe and 


Duncan, Live 1; i 
| as Tpool; and Adlington and Co. Bed- 


Boyes, J. Scarborough, grocer. 
borough ; and Lever, Gray’s-inn 


(Arnott, 


(Thornton, Scar- 


Brooks, J. Bath, victualler. (¢ ‘rutwell and Evans, 
Bath; and Frowd and Rose, Serle-street seals 
Brown, P. Scarborough, draper. (Foden, 


Bd arc ng (Burra and 
uae? . s. ag ee  antiane (Hurst, Mark- 
Clay, T. Size-lane, wine-merchant. (Fisher and 
Cc a SD. Gecleseuen, “upholsterer. (Houbel, 

Clifford’s-inn merchants 


Cook, C. and J. Booth, Manchester, ~“ 
(Whitehead, Manchester; and Appleby and C 
nack, Gray’s-inn ; = 

Cowper, W. Millbrook, scrivenet. (Minchin, Gor 

rt, and Minchin, Gray’s-inn | ‘ro. scrib- 

chant, T. and J. Parker, Heckmondwise ant 
npeaties. (Carr, a 

earman, Hatton-gar ames, 

Crossley, T. Nicholas-lane, tea-dealer. J 
Bucklersbu ; P Bridge 

Dean, G. Bridgewater, chinamas. (Reid, 
water; and Pain, New-inn Ecclestt 


cece all. to bd, 
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1825.) 

. np, R. Bristol, wine-merchant. (Webb, 
Bclesto al Clowes and Co. Temple 
‘ = p.Woburn, draper. (Spencer and Desborough, 
; Si Ww. King-street, Cheapside, victualler. 
ONS cor, Nassau-street a“ 

‘Cocker, Nassau (Wills, Birmingham ; 


.y. J, Birmingham, piater. 
Fox, J aarke and Co. Chancery-lane 
scons Weymouth, and Melcombe Regis, 


mes ,G. \ 

oon od (Arden, Weymouth ; and Bridges and 
Jason, Red-lion-square : 

Ro 2. Richmond, tailor. (Sutcliffe, New- 

pridge-street, Blackfriars 

George, H. Bedwelty, Monmouth, shopkeeper. 
OP. Bristol; and Bigg, Chancery-lane 


cbldsiheidu, J. London-wall, merchant. (Wright, 


amet . 
ook J. Holt, Worcester, miller. (Hill, Wor- 


cester; and Becke, Devonshire-street, Queen- 
? e , 

critiths, S. Liverpool, tea-dealer. (Gunnery, Liver- 

pool; and Maughan and Fothergill, Great James- 


street . ? 
Hall, C. Egham, innkeeper. (Brown and Martin, 


Mincing-lane 

Hayden, J- Southampton, boot-maker. (Martell, 
Portsmouth; and Platt, New Boswell-court 

Hazard, W. Liverpool, nail manufacturer. (Leather, 
Liverpool; and Leigh, Charlotte-row _ 

Hills, J. High-street, Mary-le-bone, farrier. (Hal- 
lett and Henderson, Northumberland-street, Mary- 
le-bone 

Hone, H. A. Mark-lane, dealer. (Faithfull, Bir- 
chin-lane 

Jefiery, W. Davis-street, Hanover-square, horse- 
dealer. (Horlebar, George-street, Hanover-square 

Jerman, S. Lambeth, tea-dealer. (Williams, North- 
place, Gray’s-inn-road 

Jonnston, T. jun. Liverpool, tailor. (Mason, Liver- 
pool; and Willis and Co. Tokenhouse-yard 

knowles, I. Cheltenham, warehouse-man. (Hodg- 
son and Ogden, Mildred’s-court, Poult 

Lawrance, C. Drury-lane, tallow-chandler. (Hall, 
Dorking; and Great James-street, Bedford-row 

Lawton, T. Grreenacres More, near Oldham, pub- 
lican, (Claye and Thompson, Manchester; and 
Adlington and Co. Bedford-row / 

Livington, T. Stepney-causeway, baker. (Templar, 
John-street, America-square 

Mansel, W. (otherwise Sir W. Mansel, bart.) Down- 
ing-street, picture-dealer. (Ledwich, John-street, 
Blackfriars-road 


Bankrupts and Dividends. 565 


Miles, J. Old-street-road, oilman. 
Papps, Old Jewry 

Morley, W. Stapleford, lace-manufacturer. (Wil- 
_liams, Nottingham ; and Capes, Gray’s-inn 

Newnham, W. Bognor, builder. (Freeman and 
Calhour, Arundel; and Freeman and Heathcote 
Coleman-street . 

Oldfield, H. Devonshire-buildings, New Dover- 
road, gas-light-manufacturer. (Bassett, Poultry. 

Phillips, T. Marchmont-street, Burton-crescent, 
merchant. (Phillips, Narberth ; and Clark and Co. 
Chancery-lane 

Phillips, W. Chepstow, coal-merchant.  ( Evans, 
Chepstow ; and Poole and Co. Gray’s-inn 

Robinson, J. Manchester, copperas-manufacturer. 

; (Chetham, Stockport; and John, Pals ve-place 

Sharp, G. Leeds, cordwainer. (Granger, Testes and 
King, Hatton-garden 

Sherwin, J. Burslem, bookseller. (Harding, Burs- 
lem; and Walford, Grafton-street 

Sloan, A. and M. Frideberg, Paternoster-row, deal- 
ers. (Hughes, Trinity-square 

Standen, C. and W. German, Long-lane, West 
Smithfield, tailors. (Bousfield and Pitcher, Cha- 
tham-place 

Stones, D. and T. Ashworth, York, turners. 
(Davies, York; and Lever, Gray’s-inn 

Swift, W. and T, Swift, Aston, near Birmingham, 
toy-makers. (Lee and Hunt, Birmingham; and 
Alexander and Son, Carey-street 

Thomas, J. Stepney, master-mariner. (Blunt and 
Co. Live |-street, Broadstreet-buildings 

Thornley, T. Manchester, pawnbroker. (Clay and 
Thompson, Manchester; and Adlington and Co. 
Bedford-row 

Unsworth, J. Liverpool, tailor. (Towers, Castle- 
street, Falcon-square 

Vickery, J. Bristol, brush-manufacturer. (Meredith, 
Bristol; and Wigglesworth and Ridsdale, Gray’s- 
inn 

Walsh, J. Norwich, linen-draper. (Jones, Size-lane 

Warwick, J. and J. G. Young, Austin-friars, wine- 
merchants. (Sandan and Fendall, Dowgate-bill 

Williams, J. Twyford, butcher. (Hunt, Gray’s-inn 

Williams, W. H. Old-street, corn-dealer. (Tomes, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields 

Wood, G. Manchester, tailor. (Taylor and Son, 
Manchester; and Robinson and Hine, Charter- 
house-square 

Woodward, J. Nottingham, machine-maker. (Fox- 
croft and Parsons, Nottingham; Yallop, Suffolk- 
street, Pail-mall 


(Pownall and 


Mercer, W. Manchester, iron-founder. (Barker, Yandall, E. Wynyatt-place, Clerkenwell, horse 
Manchester ; and Barker, Gray’s-inn dealer. (Wright, Little Alie-street 
DIVIDENDS. 


ABBOTT, T. Knaresborough, July 


‘ 
\lien, A. Pall-mall, June 25 
Barlow, J. J. Sheffield, June 29 
Barratt, A. Newport Pagnell, June 


hayley, J. Ipswich, July 6 
Belesario, A. M. Size-lane, July 12 
Boswell, F.S, Strand, July 12 
Boswell, T. Surrey-street, June 18 
Bowen, W. Winnington, July 9 
Buckmaster, J. and W. Old Bond- 
street, July 12 
Capes, G. Barton-upon-Humber, 
July 12 
cabling, J. Holloway, July 2 
lity He Painswick, July li 
engion, TI. ‘Torquay, July 4 
Cone 8.W. Wrexham, July 4 
toe” F. East Dereham, Nor- 
. olk, July st] 
(corer, J. Eyam, York, July 5 
Crest » St. Martin’s-lane, Aug. 9, 
Cruikehe C. Uxbridge, June 26 
uxshanks, J. Gerrard-street, 
D. oho, June 25 
eb D, Halesowen, July 6 
wang Boa rw Rang = near 
a) oucestershire, June 28 
nsdale, G. Richmond, July 5 
co T. and G. T hompson, 
Du a Durham, June 28 
me an, R. and G. Winter, Jeru- 
a ry offee-house, July 5 
rd Stow-market, July 9 
Fa ngton, T. Wells-street, Ox- 
Jord-street, June 25 


Evans, W A] 
on, vt, Albany- 
Kent-road, jaa terrace, Old 


Flower, T. Castle-street, Holborn, 
June 28 

Fox, R. Great Queen-street, July 9 

Francis, R. Wellclose-sq., June 21 

Giani, A. New Cavendish-street, 
June 21 

Gibbons, T. Hollywell-street, July 2 

Giles, J. and G. Dennis, Bow- 
street, July 2 

Golding, H. Philpot-lane, June 18 

Good, W. sen. and W. Good, jun., 
Hythe, June 25 

Greetham, T. Liverpool, June 14 

Griffith, T. Liverpool, July 2 

Halmarack, J.sen. Madeley, June 
28 

Hamelon, P. Vauxhall, June 18 

Hardisty, G. and J. Cowing, Bed- 
ford-court, Covent-garden, June 
25 

Heaton, J. Scoles, Rotherham, 
June 15 ; 
Hedge, J. Star-court, Soho, 
‘July 2 

Helling, E. Bedford-street, June 18 

Helm, G. Worcester, June 23 

Hill, T. and H. Wood, Queen- 
hithe, July 5 

Hitchen, C. and T. Westenholme, 
Sheffield, June 16 

Hitchin, C. Sheffield, June 21 

Holmes, J. Lambeth, June 25 

Howell, J. Cheltenham, July 12 

Howe, R. Haymarket, June 18 

Howkins, J. Penny-fields, and Fel- 
lorris and W. Constable, Re- 
gent-street, Blackwall, July 2 

Hall, C. G. and H. B. Grosvenor- 
street West, Pimlico, July 9 


Hatfield, W. and J. Morton, Shef- 
field, July 9 

Jagger, J. East Stone-house, June 
18 

Jameson, W. York, June 1 

Johnson, W. Grange-road, June 28 

Jones, E. Newington causeway, 
July 2 

Keeling, E. Hanley, June 27 

Kelsey, W. and T. Misterton, Not- 
tingham, July 12 

Kent, H. Lawrence-lane, June 14 

Lamb, G. Jerusalem Coifee-house, 
June 25 

Leach, J. Manchester, June 27 

Le Comte, J. R. St. Helen’s-place, 
June 21 

Lloyd, T. and J. Winter, Blue- 
bell-yard, St. James’s-street, July 


2 

Lush, W. and J. High Holborn, 
June 28 ; 

Marshall, R. Jury-farm, near Rip- 
ley, June 28 ; 

Marshall, J.Gray’s-inn-lane, July 5 

Middleton, W. Liverpool, June 30 

Mitchell, W. Norwich, June 21 

Morgan, A. Redwelty, Monmouth, 
June 21 ‘ 

Murcott, A. Warwick, June 21 

Mure, H. and Co. Fenchurch- 
street, June 14 

Nerse, M. G. Parliament-street, 
June 25 

Newcombe, C. Holles-street, June 


28 
Newell, J. Beaconsfield, Jnly 16 
Orme, W. Southwark, June 2! 


Parker, W. Oxford-street, June 28 
Parkin 
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Parkin, W. Nafferton, York, June 
28 


Parsons, J. Long-acre, July 9 

Rackham, J. Strand, June 25 

Railston, J. North Shields, June 28 

Rawlinson, S. Manchester, July 6 

Renolds, W. Tadcaster, June 15 

Roberts, P. P. H. High Holborn, 
July 2 

Robertson, E. French-horn-yard, 
High Holborn, June 21 

Rowe, W. Plymouth, June 30 

Ruffy, J. D. Paternoster-row, 
Spitalfields, July 12 

Ryall, W. and T. Upper Berkeley- 
street, June 14 

Salter, T. Manchester, July 8 

Sandison, W. Cork-street, Bur- 
lington-gardens, June 28 

Shawcross, J. Manchester, July 12 

Shillito, W. Leeds, July 16 

Spendelow, R. Drayton-in-hales, 


Works in the Press. 


Stodart, J. and F. Carlisle, June 99 

Stokes, H. Throgmorton-street, 
June 25 

Stracey, J. H. Berners-street, June 


28 
1 eee T.Little Chelsea, July 


Stott, S. and J. Rochdale, June 29 

—_—— R. J. Birmingham, June 

Tee, J. Hensworth, York, July 5 

Todd, E. Charlton, Lancaster, 
July 7 

Tomkinson, S. Burslem, June 27 

Tonge, G.W.B. Leadenhall-street, 
June 4 

Tosley, R. Hamptonwick, July 12 

Vierra, A. J. L. and A.M. Braga, 
Tokenhouse-yard, June 25 

Wagstaff, D. and J. H. Skinner- 
street, June 18 

Welch, T. Great Tower-street, 


Young, W. Bernard 


pool, June 29° Hamilton, Liver. 


Westbrook, J. § : 
Whitaker,’ jot Alban’s 


’ Jul 
S . », y y 
yard, July 9 t Paul S-church. 


cheap, July § ; 
Wilson, J. 
e - Rathbone-place, June 
ise, R. and 
wt ea 
food, J. G 
wren 25 ce Ruwel te, 
orthington,H.J. 
street, Jul y2 me Thames 
Wotton, T. Bristol, July 5 
~atieet, July 9 


June 20 








WORKS IN THE PRESS, AND NEW PUBLICATIONS 
ee — 


WORKS IN THE PRESS. 

Mrs. Hemans has in the press a Poem, 
entitled “ The Forest Sanctuary ; with 
Lays of other Lands.’’ It is the tale of a 
Spanish exile, who flies from the religious 
persecutions of the 16th century, and takes 
refuge in the wilds of America, where he 
relates his own story. 

Mr. T.S. Davies, private teacher of Ma- 
thematics, Bristol, has ready for press, a 
course of “‘ Studies in Plane Geometry.”’ 
This work is intended gradually to initiate 
the student into the different methods of 
geometrical investigation, and to form his 
mind to habits of self-dependence. At the 
same time that the plan is entirely new, 
a great number of theorems (some derived 
from sources open to very few, and many 
of them original) will form a condensation 
of important propositions, not to be found 
in any prior work. We understand that 
Mr.D, has also in preparation, “‘ Some 
Illustrations of the Common-Sense System 
of Philosophy.” 

The eighth volume of the British Antho- 
logy, with Mr. Westall’s designs, will be 
completed early this month. 

“The Rising Village,’ a Poem, by 
Oliver Goldsmith, a descendant of the 
family of the author of “ The Deserted 
Village,” is just printed. 

Mr. Westall’s Designs for Cowper’s 
Poems are newly engraved ; they are 
(with the Poems) nearly ready for delivery. 

Mr. Holland has in the press a New 
Tale, entitled ‘‘ Moderation.” 

The author of the Picturesque Prome- 
nade round Dorking, has in the press a 
volume of Tales, Essays, Sketches and 
Readings. 

Excerpta Aristophanica, with Prefaces, 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory, and occa- 
sional Translations ; and Excerpta Orato- 
rica, or Selections from the Greek Orators, 
intended to confirm and illustrate the 
views offered in the preceding volumes, 
of the Politics, the Philosophy, Drama, 
Customs, Manners and State oi Society of 


Ancient Athens, are prepari 
lication. Povpaning St: pub 

A Gardener’s Quarterly Register ; 
Magazine of Rural and Demee th 
ment, 1s announced—London’s Eneyelo. 
pedia of Gardening is just ready, 

Literary Dissections of Medical History 
in 3 vols. small 8vo., are nearly ready ro 
publication. 

Another new Quarterly Magazine js 
about to be started: it professes to avoid 
politics ; and to be the production prin- 
cipally of young scholars who have left the 
universities, and are preparing for other 
pursuits. 

The “‘ Complete Servant’’ will be pub- 
lished in a few days. 

Lady Morgan’s volume, entitled “ Ab- 
senteeism,”’ will be ready in a few days. 

The lately-discovered work of Milton is 
just ready for publication. 

In the course of July will be published, 
a Manual of Classical Bibliography ; com- 
prizing a copious detail of the various 
Editions, Translations into the English, 
French, Italian, Spanish, German, and, 
occasionally, other Languages; Commet- 
taries, and Works, Critical and [llustra- 
tive, of the Greek and Latin Classics, by 
Joseph William Moss, B.A., of Magdalen- 
Hall, Oxford. 

The new volume of Poems, by te 
author of the Improvisatrice, will be pub- 
lished in a day or two. —— 

Mr. Nash’s Views and Illustrations 0 
His Majesty’s Palace at Brighton are now 
just ready. - 

Suggestions on the mode of determinns 
the degree of Security to be placed 0 
Vaccination, as a preventive of Small-p 
published in the form of a Letter » vil 
Secretary of the hori Department, 
speedily be published. ; 
Watts's Poetical Album, oF Register 0 
Modern Fugitive Poetry, is now Justi 

The Poetice! and Dramatic Wor “a 
Christopher Marlowe, 2 vols. crow? 
are nearly ready. n 

The Sateen of Marshal Conway, or 
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“14 to 1784, embracing the period when 
- was Commander of the Forces, and 
e 


Secretary of State, will be published in a 
jew dayss 

Mr. Moore 
announced, 1s expe 


s Life of Sheridan, so long 
cted to appear in a few 


*~. Charles Mills has in the press the 
History of Chivalry, or Knighthood and 
its Times, in 2 vols. Svo. 

The English Flora. By Sir James E. 
Smith, President of the Linnzan Society, 
ke, &e. Vol. 3 is ust ready. ‘The work 
will be completed in 5 vols. 

4 Memoir of the Life of the late John 
Rowdler, esq-, With some Account of the 
tate Thomas Bowdler, esq., 1 vol. 8yo, 
will be published in a few days. 

Mr. Christie, a Member of the Society 
of Dilettanti, has in the press, Disquisi- 
tions upon the Painted Greek Vases, and 
their probable connexion with the Shows of 
the Eleusinian and other Mysteries. 

Sermons of the late Rey. John Jortin, 
p.p., Archdeacon of London, Rector of St. 
Dunstan in the East, and Vicar of Ken- 
sington, abridged by the Rev. George 
Whittaker, M.A., in 3 vols. Svo., are nearly 
ready. 

The History of the principal Transac- 
tions in British India, during the Adminis- 
tration of the Marquis of Hastings, by 
Henry IT. Prinsep, of the Bengal Civil 
Service, will be published in a few days. 

Sonnets, Recollections of Scotland, and 
other Poems, by a Resident of Sherwood 
Forest, are nearly ready. 

A Summer’s Ramble through the High- 
lands of Scotland, is announced. 

A work entitled ‘*‘ The Cheltenham 
Anthology ; consisting of Translations from 
the Greek, Latin, Italian, French and 
Spanish ; and Original Poems ; edited by 
W.H. Halpin,” is announced as being in 
the press. 

The Reminiscences of Michael Kelly, of 
the King’s Theatre and Theatre Royal 
Drury-lane, in 2 vols. 8vo., are just ready. 

Legends of the North, or the Feudal 
Christmas ; a Poem, by Mrs. H. Rolls, 
authoress of “ Sacred Sketches,” &c., will 
be published within the month. 

A Panoramic View of the important 

“ommercial town of Liverpool, is now in 
tie hands of an eminent Engraver, and will 
shortly appear, 
, A Series of Four Views of the ancient 
and important Fortress of Dover, drawn 
‘um nature, on stone, from the picturesque 
Situations, will] appear in a few days. 

The Country Vicar, the Bride of They- 
teh, and other Poems, will shortly be 
published, 

— Pepysian Diary and Correspon- 
pe ®, edited by Lord Braybrooke, is early 
‘Pected. The Diary commences imme- 


P ly before the Restoration, when Mr. 
pys sailed with the Earl of Sandwich to 
$ Over the King from Breda, and is 


brin 
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continued almost uninterruptedly for ten 
years. 

On the 2d of July will appear, the Firs 
Number of the Scientifie yoy a hy 
brary of Mechanical Philosophy, Chemistry 
and Discovery. Edited at the London 
Institution, by Charles F. Partington. 

AHiistorical and Literary Tour of a Fo- 
reigner in England and Scotland, with An- 
ecdotes of Distinguished Persons, visited 
by the author, in 2 vols., will be published 
in a few days. 

A Dumfries Monthly Magazine is an- 
neuneed. 

Forty Views on the Clyde and its tribu- 
tary Streams, in numbers, by D. C. Hill, 
author of the Sketches in Perthshire, are 
announced for publication. 

An extended and improved Edition of 
the Naval Gazetteer and Chronologist ; 
containing a History of the Late Wars, 
from their commencement in 1793 to their 
conclusion in 1801, and from their recom- 
mencement in 1803 to their final conclu- 
sion in 1815, when Buonaparte surren- 
dered himself to Captain Maitland, on 
board the Bellerophon, and continued, as 
to the biographical part, to the present 
time ; is in the press, and will speedily be 
published, in a neat pocket size. 

Part IV. of Sermons and Plans of Ser- 
mons, by the late Rey. Joseph Benson, are 
in the press. 

Early in July will be published, in 1 vol. 
fse. Svo. with Frontispiece, * The Broken 
Heart,” ‘ Legend of the Isles,” with 
other Poems, by Edmund Reade, esq. 

The History of Rome, now first trans- 
lated from the German of B.G. Niebuhr, 
is in preparation. 

The Gipsey, a Romance, by John Bow- 
ring, esq., from the German of Laun, Is 
preparing for publication. 

The Rey. Alexander Law, a.M., of 
Clatt, Aberdeenshire, correspondent Mem- 
ber of the Society of Scottish Antiquaries, 
is about to publish his History of Scotland, 
from the earliest period down to the middle 
of the Ninth Century. 

The Rey. John Bruce has in the press, 
a volume of Sermons on important Sub- 
jects; chiefly intended to aid the Devotion 
of the Closet, and the Religious Exereises 

the Family. 

. Tales of the Wild and the Wonderful, 
Original and Translated ; containing, the 
Prediction — The Yellow Dwarf — Der 
Freischutz—The Fortunes of De la Pole 
—and the Lord of the Maelstram, will 
soon appear, in post 8vO. 

On uly Ist, Mill be published in Dub- 
lin, the First Number of a Monthly Work, 
entitled “‘ The Christian Exammer and 
Church of Ireland Magazine ;” to be con- 
ducted by Clergymen of the Established 
Oe ciate Waterton, of Walton Hall, 
has a 4to. vol. in the press, entitled, Wan- 
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of the United States, and the Antilles, 
from the year 1812 to 1825. With original 
Instructions for the perfect preservation of 
Birds, Reptiles, &c. for Cabinets of Na- 
History. 

treigh’s - Pocket Road-Book of 
England, Wales, and Part of Scotland, on 
the Plan of Reichard’s Itineraries ; con- 
taining an Account of all the Direct and 
Cross Roads; together with a Description 
of every Remarkable Place, its Curiosities, 
Manufactures, Commerce, Population and 
Principal Inns : the whole forming a Com- 
plete Guide to every Object worthy the 
attention of Travellers, is in the press. 

The First Number of a work, to be con- 
tinued Monthly, entitled, “ Flora Con- 
spicua,” comprizing coloured Engravings 
of the most conspicuous Ornaments of the 
Flower Garden and Pleasure Grounds ; 
accompanied by Botanical Descriptions, 
and particulars of Treatment and Propaga- 
tion, by Richard Morris, F.L.s., &c., is 
announced to appear in July. 

— 


LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


ANTIQUITIES, 

The First Part of Mr. Nichols’s Collec- 
tion of *‘ The Progresses, Processions, and 
Splendid Entertainments of King James 
the First.”’ Illustrated by Historical, Topo- 
graphical, and Biographical Notes. 

The Eighteenth and concluding Number 
of the “ Progresses of Queen Elizabeth.”’ 
AGRICULTURE. 

. A Treatise on the Foot-Rot in Sheep ; 
including Remarks on the Exciting Cause, 
Method of Cure, and Means of preventing 
that destructive Malady. By 'T. Peall, esq. 
Syo. 2s, 6d. 

Finlayson’s British Farmer. 8vo. 9s. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

. No. I. of Engraved Specimens of the 
Architectural Antiquities of Normandy, by 
J. and H. Le Keux, after Drawings by A. 
Pugin, Architect. The Literary Part by 
J. Britton, r.s.a., &c. This number, con- 
taining Twenty Engravings by J. Le Keux, 
all of which are calculated to illustrate the 
true architectural forms and members of 
the specimens selected—and some of them 
serve to exemplify the exact uniformity that 


_ prevailed in the ecclesiastical architecture 


of Normandy and England, at the latter 
part of the Eleventh Century. 

No. I. of Illustrations of Exeter Cathe- 
dral, being No. XX XV. of Cathedral An- 
tiquities, by J. Britton. 

_ No. XI. being the First of Vol. II. of 
Illustrations of the Public Buildings of 
London, with Seven Engravings, and Ac- 
counts of the Roman Catholic Chapel, 
Moorfields; the Villa of Mr. Greenough ; 
Somerset-place; &c. 

rn ARCHEOLOGY. 

Mhnge yet : Testimonies of Antiquity. 


‘i SCIENCEs, 


ne | wer of it 
exhibiting a complete View ive 
Works of this Country, By the “se 
Dupin. 2 vols. 8vo., with a 4to a 
plans. 28s, Sites 

A Hand-Book ; or, 
of Terms used in the 
By W. Hamilton, mr, 
9s. 6d. 

An entire New Dictionary of Mechs: 
Science, the Arts, Manufectures, eat 
ful Knowledge. By A. Jamieson LL, 
Part I. 5s. oF 

Reid’s Introduction to Chemistry, 2y0); 
12mo. lds. ii 


Concise Dictiongn 
Arts and Sciences 
AS. Foolseap §p 


. BIOGRAPHY, 

Letters of Horace Walpole (afteryanis 
Earl of Orford) to the Earl of Hertigni 
during his Lordship’s Embassy to Pus 
To which are added, his Lordship’s Lette 
to the Rev. Henry Zouch; formingVol, 1X. 
of Lord Orford’s Work. 4to. £1. Ils, 6 

Memoirs of the Court of France daring 
the Residence (aboye Thirty Years) of the 
Marquis de Dangeau. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s, 

Memoirs of Mr. William Veitch and 
George Bryson, written by themselves. By 
T. M‘Crie, D.D. 8vo. 12s. 

Miscellaneous Writings of John Evelyn, 
esq. 4to. £3. 10s. 

CLASSICS. 

Corpus Poetarum, Part I. comprizivg 
Catullus, Lucretius, Virgilius, Tibuilus, 
and Propertius. 2s. 6d. 

DRAMA. 

Shakspeare’s Plays and Poems, Vol. 
IV. and V. Crown 8vo. 8s. to Subscribers. 
To be completed in eleven volumes. 

Morgan on Shakspeare. 12mo. 6s. 

conhsiiiens 3 d Curiosities 

Classical Disquisitions an ies, 
Critical and Historical. By B. H. Malkin, 
LL.D. and F.s.A. Syo. 12s. . 

A Peep at the Esquimaux; or, Sceneso! 
he Ice. 5s. 
The Little Lexicon; or, Multum : 
Parvo of the English Language ; nce. 
most copious and complete ge 
Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary ever published 
7s. 6d. 108 

Luby’s Trigonometry. 8v0._ a 

Wright’s Self-Examinations +‘. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Carrington’s Plates of Aristophanes. 
" =e Regi 12mo. 8s 

Northern Regions. 14m0. 9 % 

Precept and Example, in the nag el 
Letters of Eminent Men to their 10 “1 
Friends ; with short — of the 
ters. Foolscap 8vo. “4s. 

Journal of Llewellyn Penrose, a Seama” 
12mo. 7s. boards; 8s. bound. 

FINE ARTS: cal 

A highly-finished Portrait of me 

Highness the Duchess of Kent, 


ebra. 


by Thomson, from a painting by G. 


R. A. om 
No. I. of a splendid work called Gal 
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Sculpture, containing an Engrav- 
the Statue of Addison, in St. 
hy R. Westmacott, esq. R.A. 


ohn: eet he Fine Arts: or, tl 
The Schools of the Fine Arts; or, the 
,needotes, Traits, Facts, and Relics of 
Painters and Paintings ; Sculptors and 
Statuary ; Arehitects | and Architecture ; 
Engravers and Engraving —of all Ages and 


Countries. By J. Elmes, esq. F.R.s. 3 vols. 


emall Svo. £1. Is. . 
yon Catalogue of the Marguis of 


¢afford’s Gallery. 2 vols. 4to. £6. 6s. ; 
larye paper, £1 2, 12s. 

4 Series of Plates, carefully executed 
fer the Painting and Sculptures of the 
ost eminent Masters of the Florentine 
s:hools, intended to ijlustrate the gradual 
Advancement of the Arts, from the begin- 
ning of the 13th to the close of the 15th 
Century. By W. Young Ottley, esq. 
Nos. I. to V. each containing five plates. 
fi. Is. 

HISTORY. 

The Cabinet Historian, Part I. contain- 
int France. Smo. 2s. 6d. 

The Naval History of Great Britain, 
fom the Year 1783 to 1822. By E. P. 
Brenton, esq. RN. OVOls. SvO: LO. 5s, 

Lord Sackville Author of the Letters of 
Junius. By G. Coventry. S8vo. I4s, 

Cromwell’s History of Colchester. 2 
vols. post Svo. £1. 12s.; royal, £2. 2s. ; 
India proofs, £4. 4s. 

MISCELLANIES, 

The Oracle of Human Destiny; or, The 
Unerring Foreteller of Future Events, and 
Accurate Interpreter of Mystical Signs and 
Influences, through the Medium of Com- 
mon Cards. By Madame le Normand. 
l2mo. ds. 

Letter to Mr. Coleridge, the Editor of 
the Quarterly Review, on his late Review 
of Mr. Campbell’s Theodric, and other 
Poems. S8yo. Is. 

Essays on Landscape Gardening, and on 
uuting Picturesque Effect with Rural 
Scenery; containing Directions for laying 
out and improving the Grounds connected 
witha Country Residence. By R. Morris, 
LS. Royal 4to., six coloured plates, 
fl, IIs, 6d. extra boards. | 
A Treatise on Milk, as an Article of the 
First Necessity to the Health and Comfort 
of the Community. S8yvo. 3s. 6d. 
nts: Williams's Hints to her Daughters. 

Nature of Value. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Bair taerations upon the Expediency of 
4 ea” a Metropolitan Palace. 8vo. 
ilchtist’s East-India Vade-Mecum. 8vo. 
one Treatise on Rail- Roads and 
Mating : shewing the Principles of Esti- 
aie ond h Strength, Proportions, Ex- 
ditions ane nnual Produce, and the Con- 
notin c r render them Effective, Eco- 
—" don Durable ; with the Theory, 
Moxt Expense of Steam Carriages, 
STHLY Mac. No. 41]. 
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Stationary Engines, and Gas Machines. 
By r we Tredgold, Civil Engineer. yo, 
10s. 6d. ; with four Engravings and nume- 
rous useful Tables. 

Elements of Operative Midwifery; com- 
prizmg a Description of certain New and 
Improved Powers for assisting Difkeult 
and Dangerous Labours. By D. D. Davis, 
M.D. 4to. £2. 2s. boards. 

The Lectures of Sir Astley Cooper, 
Bart. r.R.s., Surgeon to the King, &c. &e. 
on the Principles and Practice of Surgery ; 
with additional Notes and Cases. By F. 
Tyrrell, esq. Vol. IT. with coloured plates. 
Svo. 16s. 

The Art of Beauty; with the best Means 
of preserving and improving the Shape—the 
Figure —the Complexion—the Eyes—the 
Lips—the ‘Teeth—and the Hair. Foolscap, 
9s, 

The Parthenon, a Magazine of Litera- 
ture and Art, printed entirely on Stone, at 
the ‘Typolithographie Press. Super-royal, 
Svo. Is. 

Collections from the Unpublished Medi- 
cal Writings of the late Caleb Hillier Parry, 
M.D., F.R.S., &. &e. Vol. I. Royal 8vo. 
16s, 

Essays and Sketches of Character, by 
the late R. Ayton, esq. with a Memoir of 
iis Life, and a Portrait from a Drawing by 
R. Westall, esq. R.A. Post Svo. 8s. 6d. 

Flora Domestica, or the Poetical Flower 
Garden. Second edition, enlarged. 8vo. 
12s, 

MUSIC. 

Concert-Room and Orchestra Anecdotes 
of Musie and Musicians, British and Fo- 
reign, Ancient and Modern. By T. Busby, 
M.A. Svols. small 8vo. £1. Is. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Hunt’s New Theory of Light. 12mo. 
2s. 6d. 

Ieones Fossilium  Sectiles Centuria 
Prima. By C. E. Konig, esq. &c. Folio, 
10s. 

NOVELS, ROMANCES, &e. 

The Adventurers ; or, Scenes in Ireland 
in the Reign of Elizabeth. 3 vols. 12mo 
£1. Is. 

Truth and Fashion; a Sketch. By F. 
R—n. 2vols. 12mo. }4s. 

Story of a Life. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 

Pierce Egan’s Anecdotes of the Turf, 
the Chase, the Ring, and the Stage, illus- 
trated with plates, etched by Theodore 
Lane. S8vo. Nos. | and 2. Is. 6d. each. 

A Father’s Love and a Woman’s Friend- 
ship ; or, the Widow and her Daughters. 
Bv H.R. Mosse. 5 vols. }2mo. £1.10s. 

“London in the Olden Time; or, Tales 
intended to illustrate the Manners and 
Superstitions of its early Inhabitants. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. ae 

The English in Italy. By a Distin- 
guished Resident. 3 vols. post S8vo. 

] Ils. 6d. 

oo the Great. By the Author of 


' , . 2vols. post Svo. 18s. 
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Husband-Hunting ; or, the Mother and 


Daughters. 3 vols. 12mo. £1. Is. 
College Recollections. Post 8vo. 9s. 
Brother Jonathan; or, the New Eng- 

landers. 3 vols. post 8vo. £1. 11s. 6d. 

Lochandu; a Tale of the Eighteenth 
Century. 3 vols. 12mo. £1. Lds. 

Forty Years in the World; or, Sketches 
and Tales of a Soldier’s Life. By R. G. 
Wallace, esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. £1 10s. 

Massenburg, a Tale. 3 vols. 12mo. 
£1. 1s. 

Roman Knights at the Tombs of the 
Scipios. From the Italian of Verri. 2 vols. 
foolscap, post 8vo. 14s. 

Ambition,a Novel. 3vols.12mo. £1.4s. 

O’ Hara, or 1798. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
16s. 

Precept and Example. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 

Characters and Opinions; or the Blue 
Book. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

POETRY. 

Poems, the Early Productions of Wil- 
liam Cowper, now first published. Fools- 
cap 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Fashion, and other Poems. 
Blunt Freeman, Gent. S8vo. 5s. 

Poems, by Mrs. E. Cobbold; with a 
Memoir Of the Author. 12mo. 5s. 

The Arabs, a Tale; in Four Cantos. By 
Henry Austin Driver. 8vo. 5s. 

The Vision of Las Casas, and other 
Poems. By E. Taylor. 8vo. 6s. 

The Moor, a Poem in Six Cantos. By 
Lord Portchester. Svyo. 12s. ' 

To the Departed. Stanzas to the Me- 
mory of Lord Byron. Is. 

Supplement to Pope’s Works. 8vo. 6s.6d. 

Sonnets, Recollections of Scotland, and 
other Poems. Post 8vo. Qs. 

Facetie Cantabrigienses. 12mo. 5s. 

Songs of Scotland, Ancient and Modern; 
with an Essay, and Notes, Historical and 
Critical, and Characters of the most Emi- 
nent Lyrical Poets of Scotland. By Allan 
Cunningham. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 

Songs of a Stranger, by L. S. Costello. 
8vo. 8s. 6d. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Analysis of the Statistical Account of 
Scotland, with a General View of the His- 
tory of that Country. By the Right Hon. 
Sir John Sinclair. Part I. 12s. 

The Rev. J. T. Becher, M. A. Preben- 
dary of the Collegiate Church of South- 
well, has published, Tables shewing the 
Single and Monthly Contributions to be 
paid, the Allowances to be granted, and the 
Method of Calculating, at every period of 
life: the value of the Assurances effected 
by Members of Friendly Societies, together 
with a System of Book-keeping recom- 
mended for the use of such institutions. 

The Negro’s Memorial, or Abolitionist’s 


By John 


Catechism; containing a Compendious 


7 (uly 
Analysis of Argumen 
Slave Trade and Son monn 1 the 
_ An Inquiry into the Pring aba 
tional Wealth. By J. Rooke. fy i-* 
_ Observations on the Law and C, I, 
tion of India, on the Nature of —- 
Tenure, and on the System of ate 


and Finance. 8yo. 19s. Revenue 
— THEOLOGY, 

1e Parish Church; or, Reiss, - 

Britain. » Oren ome in 


Containing the Origi . 
Religion, and Chatetan of the Bin Ae 
Errors, Progress, and Ascendane, 
Popery ; the Reformation and Rows. 
ong Pid the Rev. T. Wood, a.y, Bo 

Gesenius’s Hebrew Lexicon to the 
Books of the Old Testament, inclu 
the Geographical Names and Chaise 
Words in Ezra and Daniel. Translated 
into English from the German. By Charis. 
topher Leo. £1 4s. 

A Sermon, preached at St. Michael’s, 
Bath, on the Death of the Rey. Johy 
Richards, A.M. By the Rev. James Pear, 
L.C.L. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Sermons. By the Rev. Thomas Frog. 
nall Dibdin, M.A. F.R.S. 8yo. 15s. 

Sermons on various Subjects. By 
Thomas Rennell, B.D. F.R.S. 8yo. J, 

Sermcnas on Various Subjects. By the 
Rev. J. Hewlett, B.D. F.A.S.  8yo, 
10s.6d. A New Volume, being the Fourth, 

Aids to Reflection in the Formation ofa 
Manly Character. By S.T. Coleridge, esq. 
10s. 6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Mr. Britton’s Third Volume of the Beau. 
ties of Wiltshire; containing a Map and 
thirteen Engravings, with Accounts of al 
the Antiquities, Seats, ‘Towns, Se. in the 
Northern Part of the County ; partieularly 
the celebrated Druidical Temple at Ave- 
bury, Malmesbury and Lacock Abbey, 
copious Lists, &e. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Critical Examination of Dr. McCil- 
loch’s Work on the Western Islands of 
Scotland. Post 8vo. 8s.6d. 

A Journey into various Parts of Europe; 
and a Residence in them, during the Years 
1818, 1819, 1820, and 1821. By the Rev. 
T. Pennington, A.M. 2 vols. Bvo. £1.10s 

A Succinct View and Analysis of — 
tic Information extant in Ong a 
on the practicability of joining the Atlan " 
and Pacific Oceans, by a Ship Canal acros 
the Isthmus of America. By R.B. Pitman, 

Svo. 8s. 

The Journal of Llewellin Penrose; Set 
man. 12mo. “7s. 

Observations on Italy. By the late J: 
Bell. Post 4to. Price £1. 4s. is 

Smith’s France and Switzerland. 
9s. 
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OBITUARY OF THE MONTH. 





THE EARL OF WHITWORTH. 


T Knowle Park, in the county of Kent, 

in the GDth year of his age, after an ill- 
ness of afew days, the Right Hon. Charles, 
Far! Whitworth, Knight Grand Cross of 
the Bath, Lord of Trade and Plantations, 
High Steward of Stratford-upon- Avon, 
D.C.L. &e. ; some time Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, and representative of his _late 
Majesty at the Courts, of Warsaw in 1786; 
Russia in 1788 ; Denmark in 1800 ; and 
France in 1802; in which latter situation, 
his prompt and dignified repression of the 
intemperate address, 1 full Court, of the 
Ruler of France, is celebrated throughout 
Europe. The first member of this family 
who was ennobled was Charles, the eldest 
son of Charles Whitworth, esq. of Adbas- 
ton, in the county of Stafford, who, after 
filling various important missions abroad, 
was created a Baron of Ireland by George 
|.; but dying without issue, the title be- 
came extinct, and the late Earl was a 
grandson of a younger brother of the first 
Baron. His Lordship was created Baron 
Whitworth, of Newport Pratt, .in the 
county of Galway, in 1800; Viscount 
Whitworth, of Adbaston, in. the county 
of Stafford, in 1813; Baron Adbaston, 
and Earl Whitworth, in 1815. In 1801, 
he married Arabella Diana Duchess of 
Dorset, widow of John Frederick, the 
third Duke, sister to the Hon. C. C. 
Jenkinson, and has died without issue, so 
that the title becomes extinct. His Lord- 
ship's loss is universally lamented by his 
neighbours, and especially by the poor, to 
whom he was a sincere, active, and judi- 
cious friend. It was his habit and delight 
toemploy, in occupations suited to their 
strength, poor old men and women about 
bis house, garden, park, and farm. In 
this useful charity he spent some thousand 
pounds a-year ; and the aids, privately ren- 
dered to objects of compassion in other 
ways, by the Earl and his consort, the 
Duchess of Dorset, were very extensive. 
He was an amiable and kind-hearted man 
all the relations of private life, and was 
considered by all who knew him one of the 
vest examples of an English nobleman. 





BISHOP OF SALISBURY. 


John Fisher, late Bishop of Salisbury, 
Was the eldest son of a clergyman of the 
re me Prebendary of Preston, in the 
inthe of Sarum, and Rector of Calbourn, 
oe e Isle of Wight. He was born 1748 ; 
—_ at St. Paul’s School, and entered 
Iai eter's College, Cambridge. In 

ol © was educated a Feliow of St. John’s 

“ge in the same University. In 1780 
Hiche “ppointed Preceptor to his Royal 
eiless Prince Edward, afterwards Duke 


of Kent. In 1781 he was nominated 
Chaplain to King George III., and in 1786 
a Canon of Vindsor. In 1803 he was con- 
secrated Bishop of Exeter. In 1805 ap- 
pointed Preceptor to her Royal Highness 
Princess Charlotte of Wales; and in 1807 
translated to the See of Salisbury, in the 
possession of which he died May 8, 1825, 
aged 77. 

The principal feature in the Bishop's 
character was the command of his temper, 
Suffering during life under bodily indisposi- 
tion, he was seldom heard to complain, but 
bore pain with a patient smile, well known 
to those about him. He seemed to make 
it his first study that the mind should not 
partake of the irritability of the body. If an 
expression of impatience escaped him, it 
was followed by instant placability ; and a 
restlessness, discovered itself in a manner, 
until by some act of kindness, every un- 
pleasant impression was effaced from the 
mind of the offended party. His anger was 
never provoked on his own account ; seldom 
stirred, except when he heard the absent 
attacked ; a practice in which he never in- 
dulged himself, nor was able silently to en- 
dure in others ; it roused him in his most 
placid moods. From pride of place and 
person he was entirely free; and although 
he passed the larger portion of his life in the 
intoxicating air of a Court, was distinguished 
by the personal friendship of his Sovereign, 
and elevated to the highest rank of his pro- 
fession, he preserved uniformly his natural 
character. Mild, quiet, humble, and un- 
assuming, he was ready always to attribute 
his rise to the preference of his Royal 
Patron, rather than to his own deserts. If 
vanity ever discovered itself, it was when 
he related with honest pride the act of self- 
denial and integrity to which he owed his 
advancement. And this, he used to thank 
God, he had the grace to practise, and the 
King the goodness to appreciate. Of his 
piety and charity it is not meet to speak: 
excepting only this: that his unbounded 
benevolence was at once the ornament and 
fault of his character. He wished to oblige 
and serve every man that approached him ; 
and by his urbanity and accessibility, led the 
over sanguine to entertain hopes he never 
intended to raise, and which no human 
means could realizee Such a disposition 
was incompatible with the vice of avarice. 
He expended a large portion of the revenue 
of the See in acts of benevolence, and left 
his Bishoprick as he eame to it, the master 
only of his private fortune. | 

On Monday last his remains were interred 
with appropriate ceremony in St. George’s 
Chapel, at Windsor. The body was con- 
veyed in a hearse drawn by six horses, capa- 
risoned with purple velvet covering and rich 
plumes of ostrich feathers, with escutcheons 


and armorial bearings. The hearse was 
4 D2 followed 
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572 
followed by five carriages of the Royal 
Family, one of which belonged. to Prince 
Leopold ; also by three mourning coaches 
with four horses each ; the family carriages; 
the carriages of the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, the Bishop of St. David's, the Bishop 
of Winchester,.and Bishop of St. Asaph ; 
the carriages of the Earl of Pembroke, Earl 
Nelson, Lord Bridport, Wadham Wyndym, 
Esq., and several others. The body on 
entering St. George’s Church was met by 
the Rey. Dean and Canons, together with 
the Rev. Mr. Gossett, the Rector of Wind- 
sor, the Rev. Mr. Sumner, and the sur- 
rounding clergy. ‘The whole were dressed 
in their grand clerical orders. The body 
was placed in the centre of the Chapel. The 
burial service was read by the Dean ; after 
which the body was deposited in a vault in 
t:e Cliurch prepared for the purpose. 





SIR J. C. HIPPISLEY, BART., D.C.L., F.R & A.S 


This venerable gentleman died at his 
house in Grosvenor-street, on ‘Tuesday, at 
the advanced age of 79. He early entered 
as a Student, and became a Bencher of the 
Inner Temple. In the years 1779 and 1780, 
being in Italy, he was engaged in many 
important communications to Government. 
On his return in the following year, he was 
recommended by Lord North, then at the 
head of the ‘Treasury, to the Court of 
Directors of the East-India Company, by 
whom he was appointed to that service, 
with the advanced rank of four years. He 


‘resigned this employment in 1789, having 


held offices of great trust and importance 
in the kingdom of Tanjore, during the war 
with Hyder Ally, and his son Tippoo Sul- 
taun. In 1790 he was appointed Recorder 


of Sudbury, and in the same year was 


elected one of the Representatives for that 
borough, for which he served in five parlia- 
ments. From 1792 to 1795 he was em- 
ployed in some important negociations in 
Italy, in consequence of which his Majesty 


-conferred on him the title of a Baronet. 


In 1785, he negociated the marriage be- 
tween the Princess Royal of Great Britain 
and the late King of Wurtemberg, who 
granted to him and his posterity the right 
of bearing the arms of the House of Wur- 
temberg: he was also appointed a Com- 
missioner and Trustee of her Royal High- 
ness’s marriage-settlement. 

The munificent act of his Majesty in 
favour of the late unfortunate representative 
of the House of Stuart, originated in the 
Statement of his distresses made by Sir 
John ; which transaction may be considered 
as forming an interesting epoch in the 
history of our country. Sir John served 
the office of High Sheriff for Berkshire in 
1800; and in the same year was named 
one of the first Managers of the Royal 
Institution, and a member of the Govern- 
ment of the Turkey Company. He was 
for many years an aettve Magistrate of the 
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County of Somerset, in wh; ey 
exceeded him in the peanet pacity hone 
his duties.— As a Vice-President ana. 
cient member of the Woe and ef 
ft est of F 

Agricultural Society, he will ink 
membered with esteem.~He nB be ne, 
Trustee, and one of the princi Vnthand, 
of the Literary Institution in 
prosperity of which he felt a lively “ . 
as well as that in whichis establishedin Br. 
tol.— He was the author of several polite 
publications ; and was anxious, at all tims 
to promote the welfare of his ctinie 
especially of the neighbourhood jn whic 
he resided, where his character is sales 
sally respected, and his loss deeply lamenteg 
The title devolves on his son, now Sir Jotn 
Stuart Hippisley.— His loss“in the nich 
bourhood of his chief residence, which he 
much loved, and in which he was tnjp 
beloved, will be long and severely felt jy 
every description of persens, as his kinj 
heart—his ready hand—:ind his extensive 
influence, were never more pleasingly oy. 
ployed than in doing good; and the hiches 
gratification of his life was, the successy! 
result of his endeavours. 





DR. JOHN TAYLOR, M.D. 


Tn the 84th year of his age, at the house 
of Miss Manley, in Castle Street, Reading, 
John Taylor, M.D. a very eminent py. 
sician, who practised at Reading and its 
neighbourhood for upwards of half a cen. 
tury. He was distinguished for skill, at. 
tention, and success. To the poor his 
advice and assistance were gratuitously 
rendered, and his private charities were 
extensive and discriminative. ' He was bom 
and educated at Manchester, whence he en- 
tered at Brazen-nose College, where he at- 
quired a high character for deep learning 
and general knowledge. Dr. Taylor took 
the degree of M.A. in 1766; B.M. 1763; 
and D.M. 1780. In 1808, he sustained 
a severe loss by the death of his only chili, 
Lieut.-Col. Taylor, who was rising by his 
bravery and meritorious conduct to the 
highest military honours, when his country 
was deprived of his services mm a spitivl 
charge which he made on the enemy at Ue 
battle of Vimiera. Lieut.-Col. Taylor 
was a Master of Arts and Student 
Christ Chureh, and in that cathedral a 
handsome monument is erected to bis me- 
mory. 


—_—_—__- 


MR. D. CORRI, THE COMPOSER. 


Mr. D. Corri, well known as a compost? 
and teacher of eminence for the ?" = 
years, lately expired suddenly, at a 
stead, at the age of 88. The » onyt sett 
Travellers, the Bird Song in the 0 
and the Singer’s Preceptor, were the las 


2 mg 
efforts of his once great genius. or m 


the last six years a very rapid aot i 


frequen: 
tae 


ture was visible, and within 
months fits of insanity were rather 
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- ereasillg infirmity of his mind had 
the ‘t necessary to employ a medical 
rendere? have the care of him, and a 
doctor Was appointed to whom the deceased 
- wellknown. He was to have removed 
- ory when death instantly removed 
foe this world. On Sunday he ap- 
gred more hearty than usual, and said 
n old acquaintance, who came to 
* T am glad you are come, 
for | suppose I shall not see you so often 
aiter to-day, as I remove to Dr. on 
Tuesday or W ednesday.” He sat down 
apparently in the best health and spirits, 
pe ate heartily, till he suddenly fell back 
; his chair; a rattling was heard in his 
throat, he attempted to grasp @ jug of 
water, Water Was instantly given him, his 
neckeloth loosened, &c., but the jaw fell 
and he was no more. The nearest surgeon 
yas instantly sent for, under an idea that 
he had choaked himself, but it proved not 
to be the case: it is supposed to have been 
an apoplectic fit. He had been a remarka- 
hiv abstemious man, and never had any 
‘ness but the gout during his life. An 
express was instantly sent off to his son, 
who resides in Hercules Buildings, but 
ere he arrived he was a corpse. 


to an old 








GENERAL SIR A. CAMPBELL. 


This highly distinguished officer entered 
the British army as early as the year 1776. 
He was appointed an ensign in the Royals, 
and was promoted to the rank of lieutenant 
inthe same corps, 25th Dec. 1778. In 
the month of April 1780, he obtained a 
company in the 97th regiment of foot, and 
served in that corps at the celebrated siege 
of Gibraltar, in the year 1782. He was 
soon afterwards placed upon half-pay ; but 
in December 1787 he was attached to the 
74th regiment. He became major by bre- 
vet in 1794, and obtained a majority in the 
before-named regiment in the succeeding 
year, Soon after he had risen to the rank 
of lieut.-col (4th Dec. 1795), he accom- 
panied the 74th to India, and rendered him- 
self very conspicuous in the Mysore war, 
aud at the capture of Seringapatam in the 
year 1799. One exploit which he per- 
formed upon this occasion, and which 
treated great confusion in the Sultan’s 
army, Was an attack upon a circular work, 
from which he dislodged the enemy with 
seat gallantry, pursuing them across the 
bridge of communication, and entering the 
sland with the fugitives. He came upon 
m nght of the Sultan’s entrenched camp, 
th ere he bayoneted some of the enemy in 
heir tents, and spiked several guns. 

: He attamed the rank of colonel in the 
a in the month of September 1803; 
when the present Duke of Wellington 
mmenced his campaigns in Spain, Col. 
pbell served in his army with the rank 


of brigadier-yeneral, and greatly distin- ' 


uished himself, 
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In Dee. 1809, Col. Campbe! 
the coloneley of the York ‘ght ee 
Volunteers ; and in July 1810, he was ad- 
vanced to the rank of Major-General. 

In 181] he was made com. in chief of the 
forces at the Mauritius, and in June 1814 
made lieut.-general. At the end of the 
year 1820 he was made com. in chief at 
Fort St. George, with the rank of full 
general. 

In the month of November last, General 
Campbell suffered an attack of apoplexy ; 
he partially recovered, and great hopes 
were entertained that he would be enabled 
to overcoine the effects of it; but a further 
attack terminated the life of this distinguish- 
ed and highly esteemed individual, on the 
1ith December, in the sixty-fifth year of 
his age. 





MADAME DU FRESNOY. 


French lit erature and society have expe- 

rienced a severe loss in the death of this dis- 
tinguished literary lady, who combined all 
the graces of good breeding, and an amenity 
of disposition, with superior talent. The 
author of a great number of works, she 
never lost sight of the principle so often 
forgotten by our neighbours, that morality 
ought to form the basis of all education. 
Her compositions were chiefly for the rising 
generation; and if she does not rise to the 
dignity of Miss Edgeworth, she may be 
cited favourably after her. Her poem on 
the Death of Bayard was crowned by the 
Institute on the 5th of April, 1815. Her 
volume of Elegies are in the library of every 
person of taste and sentiment : they breathe 
all that delicious sweetness of melancholy 
which reminds us of the best models of anti- 
quity. She was the author of the Abbé 
Sicard’s affecting narrative of his sufferings 
during the massacres of September. The 
Abbé, it is said, disavowed the work, yet 
this did not lessen the friendship that sub- 
sisted between them. The author of this 
notice dined in company with them both, 
at the house of a common friend, a few 
years since, when there appeared to be a 
filial affection in Mad. D. for the virtuous 
teacher of the deaf and dumb. 

It would be too long to cite all her pro- 
ductions here—they have all run through 
several editions. We may particularize— 
La petite Menagére ou |’ Education Ma- 
ternelle, 4 vols., 18mo.; Etrennes a ma 
Fille, 2 vols. in 12mo. ; Biographie des 
Jeunes Demoiselles, as having become 
very popular. Her Jast work, and which 
was completed only a few months before 
her death, was the Beauties of the History 
of Spain, a performance replete with in- 
teresting anecdote, in which the history of 
Spain abounds more than any other nation. 
She appeared to possess a strong constitu- 
tion; and promised a much longer career, 
when a disorder of the chest suddenly car- 


ried her off, on the 7th of last month. 
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INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, anv DEATHS, tw anp weap LON 


a DON, 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE MONTH. 


AY 23.—Between one and two 

o’clock, a fire broke out in the spa- 
cious residence of L. Solomans, esq. of 
Bury Street, St. Mary Axe, which was 
entirely destroyed; Mr. Soloman’s loss 
is estimated to be £30,000. 

Another fire broke out in a grocer’s 
shop, in Coram Street, Brunswick Square, 
which was entirely destroyed _in a short time. 

25.—At about half past two o’clock in 
the morning, a fire broke out in the Cum- 
berland Tea Gardens, close to Vauxhall 
Bridge, which entirely destroyed the build- 
ings, but the gardens were very little 
damaged. 

—, The seventh anniversary meeting of 
the Society for the ‘ Enlargement of 
Churches,’’ was held at the Freemasen’s 
Tavern, his Grace the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, in the chair. The Secretary read 
the reports, and among other things stated, 
that his Majesty had forwarded to the 
Committee a donation of £1,000. 

26.—Mr. Graham, accompanied by two 
gentlemen, named Adams and Parry, as- 
eended in a balloon, from the gardens of 
the Golden Eagle, Mile End. 

27.—The House of Commons went into 
a Committee on the King’s message, for 
an increased provision on account of the 
Princess Victoria Alexandrina, the daugh- 
ter of the Duchess of Kent; and the son 
of the Duke of Cumberland; when the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer moved two 
resolutions, to grant anincrease of £6,000 
a year for the education of the young 
Princess, and £6,000 to the Duke of 
Cumberland. 

28.—A most alarming fire broke out, in 
the factory of Mr. Spratsley, coachmaker, 
of Long Acre, caused by the bursting of 
a body of oil gas, by which several 
houses are entirely destroyed. 

June 2.—The Attorney-General brought 
a bill into the House of Commons to 
repeal the Bubble Act. 

3.—As the workmen were digging for 
the foundation of a dwelling-house, in 
Benett Street, adjoining the Eagle, they 
discovered an earthen vessel, containing a 
considerable quantity of silver coins, prin- 
cipally of the reigns of James I. and 
Charles I.; and soon afterwards a great 
number of gold coins were found near the 
same spot. It is conjectured they were 
buried during the time of Oliver Cromwell. 

9.—His Majesty held a Drawing Room 
at St. James’s Palace. 

14.—The Recorder of London made a 
report to the King in council, of the 
prisoners lying under sentence of death, 
in Newgate :—6 for horse-stealing ; 13 for 
burglary; 14 for stealing in dwelling- 


houses; 2 for highway-robbery - lf 
house-breaking. ne sia e 


15.—The first stone of 
Bridge was laid by ie tn tt 
Lord Mayor for the time being. . 
jesty being prevented by ina 18 Ma 
The Duke of York and a very n 0, 
assemblage witnessed the ceremon ae 
Rennie, esq. F.R.s. is the sociiane = 
accident whatever occurred, and the eye, 
ing closed with a sumptuous entertainmey 
at the Mansion House. The omen ¢ 
the day’s display exceeded £2,000, 

20.—William Probert, the associate r 
Thurtell and Hunt, the murderers of 
Weare, underwent the sentence Of the 
law, at the Old Bailey, for horse-steglins 

21.—A most destructive fire broke oy: 
in the workshop of Mr. Cruzett, in Tich, 
field Street, Mary-le-bone, which rapidly 
communicated to Mr. Woolley's liver. 
stables in the same street, and from thenr 
spread with the most alarming rapidity to 
Margaret Street, south ; Mortimer Street, 
north; and Wells Street, east. Not less 
than thirty houses are entirely destroyed, 
and property to the amount of £200,000 
consumed. 

MARRIAGES. 

The Hon. and Rev. E. J. Turon, 
M.A. Secretary of the Clergy Orphan So- 
ciety, to Rebecca, eldest daughter of the 
late Rev. D. Jones, of Long Hope, Glov- 
cestershire. 

The Rev. J. R. Roberts, 3.p. Rector 
of Rotherfield Grays, and late fellow of 
Trinity College, to Mrs. Ashton, of Meck- 
lenburgh-square- 

The Rey. N. Best, 3.A. of Baliol col- 
lege, youngest son of G. Best, esq. of 
Bayfield Hall, Norfolk, to Mary, eldest 
daughter of E. W. Mitchell, esq. of War- 
groves, Sussex. 

The Rev. R. Cattermole, to Mara 
Frances, eldest daughter of G. Giles, 4: 
of Enfield. 

The Rev. T. Boykett, of Enderby, 
Lincolnshire, to Hannah Elizabeth, elt- 
est daughter of the late W. King, &4: 
of Wood Street, Cheapside. 1 

L. Hervey, esq. to the daughter 0 
late Admiral Wells. . 

Lieut. G. E. Balchild, Royal Manve 
Artillery, to Miss M. A. East. ai 

The Rev. R. P. Blake, B.A. © - 
Maria, eldest daughter of the late »- 
Bissett, esq. ” 

Mr. J. Wright, second son of J. W cnt 
esq. of Wallsend, to Frances, 
daughter of the late J. Lawson, est dest 

The Hon. E. G. Stanley, Maral 
son of Lord Stanley, to a est. 
second daughter of E. B. Wilbraham, 
M.P., Lathom House, Lancashire. Fellow 

The Rev. J. Du Boulay, ™-4 Susan 
of Exeter College, Oxford, t0 * 
Maria, eldest daughter of S. 
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, _ esq. Of Henley, Stafford- 


: st. Johu’s Wood, to Caroline, 
a we eal Carlisle Str. Soho. 
dang R. Clifford, of the HLE.I.C. 

ng Melville, to Catherine; and R. 
chip Lady C . 

iiford, esq. of the H.E.I.C. sea service, 
C Mary Jane, daughters of the late Rev. 
". williams, rector of Weybread, Suffolk, 
and chaplain to the forces. 

The Rev: B. Poulter, M.A. rector of 
puriton, Hants, to Harriet, youngest 
daughter of the late J. Morley, esq. for- 
neriy of Kempshot, Hants, and Member 
of Council at Bombay. 

W. Horne, esq. to Mrs. H. Davison, 
of Chandos Street, Cavendish Square. 

J. 0. Jones, esq. of John Street, Bed- 
frd Row, to Mary Anne, eldest daughter 
of the late T. D. Pitman, esq. 

J, Stilwell, esq. of Walton, Surrey, to 
Franees Charlotte, relict of the late Capt. 
Hales, of the Bengal Army. 

W. Ellis, esq. of Weymouth Street, to 
Mary, daughter of S. Turner, esq. of Red 
Lion Square. 

M. T. Gibson, esq. of Sigglesthorne, 
in the county of York, to Miss Clark, 
niece of B. Clark, esq. of Walworth, 
and daughter of the late Mr. Clark, of 
Skelton- Grange. 

J. Clarke, esq. of Heathcote Street, 
Mecklenburgh Square, to Sarah, eldest 
daughter of J. Manfield, esq., of John 
Street, Bedford Row. 

§. Collard, esq. of Minster, to Miss 
§, E. Webb, of the same place. 

F. H. Wollaston, esq. BA. of Trinity 
Hall, son of the late Archdeacon of Essex, 
to Caroline, daughter of H. S.H. Wollas- 
ton, esq. of Clapton. 

The Hon. G. D. Ryder, second son of 
the Earl of Harrowby, to Lady G. A. 
Somerset, third daughter of the Duke of 
Beaufort. 

H. J. Pye, esq. of Pinner, Middlesex, 
to Mary Ann, third daughter of W. Wal- 
ker, esq. of Everly Lodge, Herts. 





DEATHS. 

Mrs. Horsey, wife of the Rev. J. 
Horsey, of Northampton. 

Phebe, the wife of A. C. Boode, esq. 
ind fourth daughter of the late Rev. T. 
Dannett, rector of Liverpool. 
| Lady I. Hatton, youngest sister of the 
ate Marquis of Hertford. 

Mr. M. Emery, father of the late cele- 
brited comedian, J. Emery, of Covent- 
Garden Theatre. 

Mrs. Everett, widow of the late T. 

verett, esq. M.P. 

eet Mary, wife of J. Birch, esq. M.P. 
e I. Herries, youngest daughter of 

late Col. Herries, and sister of J. C. 

fries, esq. M.P, 

bl, Harriet, relict of J. Hudson, M.D. 

~f Barber, esq. of Chancery-lane. 
Tien ussel Place, 80, Lieut.-Gen. T. 

4 of the H.E.I.C. service. 
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60, Sir J. G. Egerton 
and Oulton Park, Cheshire w iythe 


<n a Place, Walworth, the Rev. 

71, H. Hone, esq. of Dover Stre 
Piceadilly, a.r.a. pe 
sin Majeny. and enamel-painter to 

At Brompton, the Rev. W. Walker, 
chaplain of Lincoln’s-Inn, and rector of 
Monksilver. 

76, Euphemia, relict of the late R, 
Myddleton, esq. of Chich Castle, in Den- 
bighshire. 

Eliza, youngest daughter of the late Rev. 
i Lievre, vicar of Arnsby, Leicestershire. 

30, Priscilla, wife of W. Tindall, esq. 
of East Dulwich. 

18, Maria, daughter of the Rey. W. 
Morgan, of Writtle, Essex. 

At Stockwell, 66, I. Cooper, esq. 

Mary, the wife of C. Courtenay, esq. 
of Buckland House, Berks. 

38, H. P. Isherwood, esq. of the 
~— House, Old Windsor, Berks. 

Maj.-Gen. G. Bridges, of the corps of 
Royal Engineers. = ’ 

86, Sir W. W. Pepys, bart. 

J. Hunt, esq. formerly captain in the 
26th, and afterwards in the 87th foot. 

The Hon. Col. W. Cooper. 

85, Mrs. Lloyd, of Coventry. 

20, The Right Hon. Lord S. A. Chi- 
chester, third son of Marquis Donegal. 

82, G. Chalmers, esq. F.R.S. and S.A. 
Chief Clerk of the Offices of Privy Council 
for Trade and Plantations, author of 
** Caledonia,” and various other works. 

Mary, wife of D. R. Warrington, esq. 

Lady S. Heathcote, wife of Sir G. 
Heathcote, bart., and eldest daughter of 
the Countess of Dysart and J. Manners, 
esq. of the Grange, Lincolnshire. 

76, The Rev. G. Andrews, D.D. dean 
of Canterbury, and rector of St. James's, 
Westminster. He was formerly Fellow 
of Trinity college, B.A. 1773, M.A. 1779, 
D.D. 1807. 

22, J. Goll, eldest son of J. S. Walton, 
deputy registrar of the N. Riding, York- 
shire. ) 

22, Caroline, eldest daughter of Colonel 
and Lady C. Wood. 

22, John, son of J. S. Walton, esq. of 
Northallerton. 


MARRIAGES ABROAD. 


At Hyderabad, W. Macdonald, esq. of 
the E.I.C. service, son of Col. Macdonald, 
to Miss Scott, daughter of — Scott, esq. 
of the Madras Civil Service. 

At the Mauritius, Capt I. F. Chapman, 
of his Majesty’s ship Ariadne, to Miss 

hillips. 

" At the Ambassador’s chapel, at Milan 
(and in his presence), Capt. G. F. Bridges, 
R.N. nephew of the late Lieut.-Gen Bridges, 
to Harriet, only surviving daughter of the 
Rev. D. D. Berguer, B-D. rector of Everly, 


Wilts. At 
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576° Deaths Abroad.—Eéclesiastical Promotions. 


At Bahia, — McKerrol, esq. to Sera- 
phina Hibernia, third daughter of W. Pen- 
nell, esq. Consul of Bahia. 

At Paris, in the British Ambassador’s 
chapel, J. F. Forster, esq. of Seatonburn, 
Northumberland, a lieutenant in the Royal 
Navy, to Mademoiselle J. Jombert, of St. 


- Germain’s. 


At Paris, at the British Ambassador's 
chapel, J. Morley, esq. of Murrick Park, 
in Yorkshire, to Miss Wilson, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. G. Wilson, of Corbridge, 
Northumberland. 

At Rio de Janeiro, J. L. Macfarquhar, 
esq. to Catherine, daughter of the Rey. 
J. Dampier, rector of Codford, Dorset, 
and Langton Thactraver, Wilts. 





DEATHS ABROAD. 

At Paris, the Right Hon. Lady Char- 
lotte Wynne Belasyse, eldest daughter of 
the late Henry, Earl Fauconberg. This 
Jady dying without issue, the eldest son of 
Sir G. Wombwell comes into possession 
of the fine old family mansion and exten- 
sive domains in the N. Riding, Yorkshire. 

At Brussels, Sarah, the lady of Rear- 
Admiral Winthrup. 


, (Jul 
At Pisa, in Tuscany, 22, B Ay L, 
. vy " 


eldest daughter of Yael), 
mouth. 7 of R. Joye, €8q. of Teigy, 
_ At Nice, 21, Mr. T, 5; 

son of the late J. ian 
Inglewhite Lodge, Lancashire 

At Jamaica, 19, Ens. H. Laye,9] 

Mr. H. F. Jauncey, (son of 
Jauncey, R.N., midshipman of his i. 
jesty’s ship Pyramus. _ 

At a very advanced age, the Mann: 
Villevieille. a relation of Volt of 
of the conservators of the library of rs 
Genevieve. . 

At Versailles, Jemima, second dang) 
ter of the late W. Currey, esq. of South, 
ampton. 

At Nice, Lieut.-Gen. M. Baillie, 

At Poonah, in the Kast-Indies, 
Elizabeth, wife of J. Farish, esq. of Bow. 
bay, and eldest daughter of R. Faweer, 
esq. of Scaleby Castle. | 

In the East-Indies, Capt. R. Calyer. 
of the 41st N.I. Madras Establishmey, 
and son of Mr. Calvert, of Clark’s Hi, 
near Brampton. : 

In the harbour of Bombay, Cant. W, 
F. Dunlop, of the 7th N.I. second son of 
J. Dunlop, esq. Ballanakiel. 


four) 
Sy esq, 








ECCLESIASTICAL PROMOTIONS. 


THE Rev. R. Greenside, B.A. to the 
perpetual curacy, of Seamer, Yorkshire. 

The Rev. R. F. Elwin. to the rectory 
of St. Margave, Westwick, Norwich. 

The Rey. T. K. Bonney, M.A. rector 
of Normanton, Rutland, is elected a 
Governor of Archdeacon Johnson’s schools 
and hospitals, at Oakham and Upping- 
ham, vice the late Rev. W. Pochin. 

The Rev. J. Rudge, p.p. has been ap- 
pointed, by the Duke of York, his royal 
highness’s domestic chaplain. 

The Rev. G. Vanbrugh, B.c.L. rector of 
Aughton, to a prebend in Wells Cathedral. 

The Rey. E. G. A. Beckwith, m.a. to 
a minor canonry in the church of St. Peter’s, 
Westminster. 

A dispensation has passed the great 
seal, to enable the Rey. R. Roberts, D.D. 
to hold the rectory of Wadenhoe, with 
the consolidated rectory of Barnwell, All 
Saints, and St. Andrew, Northampton- 
shire. 

The Rey. H. Thursby was instituted to 
the rectory of Isham Inferior, in the county 
of Northampton. 

The Rev. R. Montgomery, B.A. was 
also instituted to the rectory of Holcot, in 
the county of Northampton. 

The Rey. J. Hutchins, m.a. of Christ 
Church, is promoted to the rectory of 
Telscombe, and vicarage of Piddinghoe, 
in the diocese of Chichester, 

The King has been pleased to order a 
conge d’elire to the Dean and Chapter of 
the Cathedral church of Salisbury, em- 
powering them to elect a bishop of that 
see, the same being void by the death of 


Dr. J. Fisher, late bishop thereof; and 
his Majesty has also been pleased to 
recommend to the said Dean and Chapter, 
the Right Rey. Father in God, Dr. T. 
Burgess, Lord Bishop of St. David's, to 
be by them elected bishop of the said see 
of Salisbury. 

The Rev. R. Johnson, M.A. to the ree- 
tory of Lavenham, Suffolk. 

The Rev. J. W. Butt, M.A. to the ree- 
tory of Southerey, Norfolk. 

The Rey. T. Mackreath, to the rectory 
of Halton, near Manchester. _ 

The Rev. J. Roby, to the vicarage of 
Austrey, Warwickshire. 

The Rev. J. B. Byers, vicar of Lampher, 
in Pembrokeshire, and chaplam to ” 
Right Hon. the Earl of Caledon, nt 
vicarage of Nantmel, with Llanyre, Ra 

The Rev. J. Timbrell, p.p. has 
collated, and inducted to the mg 
conry of Gloucester, with the rectory 

rsley annexed. P m 
4 ’D. W. Buckham, of St ney 
College, is elected Hebrew scholar on t 
late Mr. Tyrwhitt’s erg 

T. G. Hall, B.A. am 
Waring, 3b.a. of Mz gdalen sare is et 
on Monday last elected Foundatio Sal 
lows, and S. W. Waud, BA @ "™ 
Fellow of that society. 

G. Burrows, esq. B.A. OF AS 
was elected fellow of that society. stor of 

The Rey. T. Brooke, B-A., a otietie® 
Lane-End, in the Staffordshire a Wise 
has been instituted to the — sation of 
aston, Cheshire, on the ern Hall: 
J. W. Hammon, esq. of W ita ovine 


Rev: WV. 


f Caius Colleg® 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 


WITH THE MARRIAGES AND DEATHS; 


Furnishing the Domestic and Family History of England Sor the last Twenty-nine Years. 
———zi 


XORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 


Arnie rrms.— At the base of the old tower 
of Blenkinsop Castle, a stone was discovered, 
with a long and fair inscription, not easily 
decipherable it is true, but which plaiuly 
diewed that it was a monumental tablet, 
erected by the Centurion Aurelius Marcus, 
to the memory of his most revered (sanctis- 
ime) wife, Aurefaia, who lived 30 years 
« sine ulla macula.” Another stone, of the 
simple centurial kind, was at the same time 
discovered: these stones are supposed to 
have been brought from the station of Caer- 


yorran. 
The Bishop of Durham has presented a 


heral donation of books to the North 
Shields and Tynemouth Scientific and Me- 
chanical Institution. 

Married.] At Gateshead, the Rev. H. 
Murray, of the Scotch Church there, to Miss 
MConnell, only daughter of the late Rev. 
W. M‘Connell—At Kirkhaugh, W. Lee, 
eq. of Hawkuplee, to Mrs. Hodgson. 

Died.) 21, Mr. T. C. Sykes, late of the 
Durham County Advertiser office, son of 
Mr. J. Sykes; Mrs. Lawton, relict of S. 
Lawton, esq.—H. Miller, esq. of Bishop 
Wearmouth, Durham—At his cottage, near 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 71, Sir C. Heron, 
Bart, 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 

Married.} At Bowness, J, Millican, 
esq. of Waddon-wood, parish of Abbey 
Holm, to Ann, fourth daughter of the late 
Mr. Watson, of Easton, parish of Bowness. 

Died.| Mrs. Little, wife of Lieut. G. 
Little, barrack-master of Carlisle garrison— 
At Whitehaven, 69, Mrs. Fletcher, relict of 
H. Fletcher, esq.—76, Mr. H. Railton, 
West Strand—Ruth, wife of Mr. Lawrence, 
Hilton-row—At Kendal, 85, J. Swainson, 
eq.; 86, Mrs. Cartmell, relict of T. Cart- 
well, esq.; 24, Mr. ‘T. Clark; 43, Mr. 
Suardson, of Wetherslach, near Kendal— 
6), Mr. W. Thompson, of Howes—At 
Shatton, near Cockermouth, 74, J. Hutch- 
l0s0n, esq. 

YORKSHIRE. 

On Tuesday June Ist, the first stone of 
2 tew church was laid at Earls-Heaton, in 
“ parish of Dewsbury, by the Rev. J. 

uckworth, A. M. the vicar. 

Married.| John Mickiethwait, jun, esq. 
Ardsley, near Barnsley, to Mary Ann, 
ah Miles Atkinson, esq. of Skip- 
ies. , Poser late of this town—At Scul- 

ae a - oy <3 of Beverley, to Mrs, 
East York a “ _the late Capt. Green, of the 
1 Bema ilitia—-G, Healey, esq. Major 

,, North York regt. of tmhilitia, to Miss 

MONTHLY Mac, No. 41]. 


Elizabeth Hartley, sister of G. Hartley, 
esq. of Middleton Lodge, in the North- 
Riding—Mr, R. Bent, to Alice, eldest 
daughter of Mr. Richardson, Manchester— 
At Whitgift, Mr. G. Reeder, of Manches- 
ter, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Mr. J. 
Laverack, Swinefleet—H. J. Firth, esq. of 
Tickhill, to Mary, second daughter of Mr. 
FP. Parker, of Copt Hewick, near Ripon— 
J. Wilson, esq. of Endcliffe Hall, near 
Sheffield, to Eliza, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. Jonathan Alderson, a.m. Rector of 
Harthill, and Vicar of Hornby—At Ho- 
vingham, Mr. C. Robinson, to Mary Jessy 
Kirkby, only child of J. Kirkby, esq. of 
Acomb, near York—W. Booth, esq. of 
Thornton Hall, to Sarah, third daughter of 
T. Dolby, esq. of Cockin-lane lodge—.At 
the Holy Trinity church, Hull, G. Eglin, 
esq. to Miss Craggs, niece to Mrs. Boys, of 
that place. 

Died.| F. Hawksworth, esq. of Barm- 
brough Grange, near Doncaster—78, G. 
Milner, esq. of Attercliffe—Susan, wife of 
Mr. Turner, St. Peter’s square, Leeds—27, 
James, son of the Rev. J. Lancaster, of 
Huddersfield—At Kirkheaton, Mrs. Brown, 
relict of the late, and mother of the present, 
Rev. H. Brown, curate of that parish—E, 
Brooke, esq. of Murfield—H. Denton, esq. 
of Hull—8s5, Mary, the wife of R. Water- 
worth, esq. of Bowthorp, near Howden— 
Marianne, youngest daughter of G. Paley, 
esq. of Bowling, near Bradford—Mrs. 
Hinchcliffe, relict of the late J. Hinchcliff, 
esq. of Holmfirth—21, Mary, second daugh- 
ter of T. Brewer, esq. of Barlby, near Sel- 
by. This young lady was to have been 
married on the very. day on which her funeral 
took place—Mrs. Bawn, widow of the late 
J. Bawn, esq. of Bradford—75, Alice, relict 
of the late A. Patten, esq. sen. 

LANCASHIRE, 

Manchester.— Between one and two o’clock 
on Tuesday morning, 24th May, this town 
and neighbourhood was visited by one of the 
most severe thunder storms, although but 
of a short duration, in the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant. The electric fluid struck 
a high chimney of a steam engine in Tho- 
mas-street, Shude-Hill, and a great part of 
the buildings beneath it instantly became a 
heap of ruins. One unfortunate mav, who 
lay in the room immediately under the chim- 
ney, was driven through two floors into the 
cellar, and was completely buried under the 
rubbish. 

Married.| At Liverpool, Mr. W. Brown, 
wine-merchant, to Emma, only daugliter of 
the late T. R. Price, esq. of Bristol—At 
Eccles, W. Hardisty, esq. of Buenos Ayres, 
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Chelwood-house, Sussex—-At Prestwick, 
the Rev. H. Fielding, m.a. to Sarah Anne, 
second daughter of the Rev. J. Lyon, M.a. 
Rector of Prestwick--At Bury, Mr. R. 
Rostron, of Rio de Janeiro, to Susannah 
second daughter to Mr. R. Riley, of Man- 
chester—At Christ Church, Liverpool, Mr, 
Fridlin of this town, to Alice, daughter of 
the late Mr. E. Grayson, of Liverpool. 
Died.| At Wigan, Alice, second daugh- 
ter of the late J. Tennant, esq.—At Liver- 
pool, Sarah, widow of the late ‘IT’. Webb, 
esq. of Birmingham—At the Hasles, Lan- 
cashire, Elizabeth Mary, wife of J. Birch, 
esq. M.p.—At Manchester, Mary, eldest 
daughter of Dr. Henry—At Liverpool, 41, 


‘Lieut.-Col. Kingscote, late 56th regt. and 


nephew of Col. Kingscote, of Kingscote, 
Gloucestershire. This gallant officer had 
highly distinguished himself in his military 
career, and on frequent occasions during the 


‘Peninsular war, his heroic conduct was 


conspicuous; he was likewise signalized 
during the time he commanded the 56th 
regt. in India—Lancaster, H. Miller, esq. 
of Bishop Wearmouth, Durham—32, sud- 
denly, Mr. R. Williams, of Liverpool—At 
Newton-Heath, near Manchester, Rev. J. 


-C. F. Whitehead—Mary Harriet, youngest 


daughter of the late [. Tipping, esq. Ard- 
wick, Manchester—At Withington- House, 
T. Borron, esq.—H. Rowson, esq. of 
Prescot. 

CHESHIRE. 

Married.}_ At Stockport, Mr. Butcher, 
of Leicester, to Miss Downes, of the former 

lace—At Tarvin, in the county of Chester, 

- Dodson, esq. of Liverpool, to Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of T. Ridgway, esq. of 
Duddon, near Tarporley. 

Died.| At Rake hall, near Chester, the 
Rev. J. Cheesbrough, Vicar of Stoke. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Married.| At Chesterfield, Mr. J. Beed- 
ham, of Kimbolton, to Anne, daughter of 
J. Claughton, esq. of Hasland house, near 
Chesterfield. 

Died.) * Catherine, fourth daughter of J. 
Blackwall, esq. of Blackwall, Derbyshire 
—The wife of W. Statham, esq. of Green 
Bank, near Shottle, 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Died.| At Nottingham, 78, the Rev. C. 
Wylde, pv. Rector of St. Nicholas’s 
Church in this town, the living of which he 
had enjoyed ever since the year 1773 ; one 
of the Prebendaries of Southwell, and, for 
many years, the most active county magis- 
trate residing in Nottingham. In every 
situation of life, the deceased was well re- 
spected, and his uprightness, diligence, and 
impartiality as a magistrate; not Jess than 
the suavity of his manners, procured him 


Provincial Occurrences :—Cheshire, Derbyshire, & 


to Miss Lydia Langston, of Pendleton, 
near Manchester—At Preston, the Rev. J. 
S. Master, to Alice, fifth daughter of S. Hor- 
rocks, esq. M.p.—T. Appleton, esq. Banker, 
of Bolton-le-Moors, Lancashire, to Ann, 
youngest daughter of W. Barker, esq. of 


[July 

general esteem—17, E]] 
ter of the late J. Blatherner NBESt dau 
Poultry, in this town, > He of te 
LINCOLNSHIRE, 
. Married.) At Denton, the ; 

rowning, m.a. Rector of Tj | 
— aud prebendary of barely Ne 
1elmina, eldest daughter of Sir W 
by, Bart. of Denton Hall—At = Ve. 
the Rev. J. Conington, to Sophia Chis 
eldest daughter of J.C. L. C 


alcraf 
that place ; also the Rev, C. T. Phe . 
M.A. Rector of Claypole, to Carvling 


cond daughter of J. C. L. Cale 

At Coningsby, the Rey. T, Bet it 
of Lufton, Somerset, to Sophia, yonnens 
daughter of J. Burchem, esq—At (ror 
land, 'T. Jackson, esq, to Ann, daughter 
the late W. Pank, esq. of Borough Fen— 
J. Dods, esq. of Donington, to Hanna, 
second daugliter of the late H. Smith 
of Cressy-hall. 

LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. 

Married.| At Whissendine, H. Jackson, 
esq., son of the late J. Jackson, cent 
of Uadby, to Rebecca, only daughter of 
T. Floar, esq. of the former place—dt 
Countesthorpe, Mr. W. Ross, to Elizabe 
Ann, daughter of the late Mr. J. Tiife—A; 
St. Mary’s, Lichfield, W. W. Patteson, ey, 
to Caroline, youngest daughter of R. Scut, 
esq. banker, of Lichfield. 

Died.| At Gilmorton Lodge, 76, Mary, 
widow of the late W. Bent, gent. of Gil- 
morton, in this county—76, J. Morpott, 
esq. of Langton Grange, near Market Hw. 
borough—71, Sir W. Walker, knt. one of 
the aldermen of this borough, and a magis 
trate for the county. He was chosen mayor 
in the year 1813, and high sheriff for the 
county in 1823—Mrs. Markland, of Sp 
Place, relict of the late S. Markland, ey, 
—At Leck, 22, Jane, wife of Mr. Ro. 
bins. 


Salisbury, to Vi 


» 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Married.) At Burton-upon-Trent, W. 
Perkins, esq., of Sutton Coldfield, to Sareh 
Penelope, daughter of R. Chawner, 
m.p.—At Lichfield, R. Greene, esq. bat- 
ker, to Mary, eldest daughter of R. Scott, 
esq. of Lichtield—At Wolverhampton, Mr 
R. Anderson, jun. of Leith, to ee 
daughter of J. Grove, esq., late of Tynebank, 
Haddington. 

Died. 13, Emily Ann, eldest daughter 
of E, Grove, esq. of Shenstone-park—* 
Swanford, the relict of Capt. G. Blake, ~* 
and daughter of the late Peter pore 
esq. of Marsk Hall, Yorkshire at 
field, 78, Gen. Vyse, Col. of the 30, : 
Prince of Wales’s Dragoon rar tt 
Dudley, Mary Ann and Martha 
daughters of Mr. Goode, solicitor. 

WARWICKSHIRE. ba 

In excavating the earth, a few aud ‘ 
for the new works at Coombe E 
workmen dug up a silver coin, of t ry about 
of Edward the third: it was foun eee 
18 inches de » from the surface of the a 
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1995.] Shropshire, Worcestershise, Herefordshire, Gloucestershire, &c. 570 


od in digging 9 few feet lower, they found 
. in At Snitterfield, C. Sidebot- 
“i of Worcester, barrister-at-law, to 
te orLigall eldest daughter of J. Free- 
Mary - “a Gaines, Herefordshire—At 
ee Priors, Major C. Stisted, 3d 
Lea nt Dragoons, to Caroline, daughter of 
py oe Sir C. mate on onan 
ntyof Stafford—F’. Willington, esq. 
ype Hall, to Jane Anne, youngest 
iaughter of the late H. J. Pye, esq. former- 
7 of Farrington House, Berks, and m.r. 
fr that county, and Poet Laureate to his 
late Majesty —At Temple Balsall, M. J. 
Turner, esq. of Clonmel, to Miss Mary 
Gilbert. ; 

wd.) At Leamington, 19, Catherine 
ie Middleton, second daughter of 
4, Middleton, esq. m.p—At Dunton 
Hall, near Coleshill, 69, Anne, relict of 
the Rev. H. Fisher, late vicar of Soham— 
At Solihull, at the house of her brother-in- 
law, I. Chattock, esq. Frances Anne, 
youngest daughter of the late S, Prince, 
&y. of Bristol. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Married.} At Longnor, the Rev. E. 
Burton, M.A. minister of ‘Tettenhall, to He- 
en, 2d daughter of Archdeacon Corbett, of 
Longnor hall—At Hodnet, J. Higgins, 
esq. of Alford, Lincolnshire, to Mary, se- 
cond daughter of the late R, Chidley, esq. 
of the Hermitage, Hawkstone—At Elles- 
mere, T, Gwynn, esq. to Harriet Alice, 
youngest Pasa of I’, Walker, — 
Richard’s Castle, the Rev. T. vie, to 
Octavia Constance, fourth daughter of T. 
R. Salwey, esq. of the Lodge— At Cainham, 
W. Eaton, esq. of Ashford, to Elizabeth, 
only daughter of J. Small, esq. 

Died.] At Shrewsbury, 55, Mrs. Lang- 
ford—At Prees’s Wood, near Colebrook- 
dale, 86, Mrs, Elizabeth Humphreys—56, 
Mr. T. Becket, of Whitchurch—At Stoke 
“ Milborough, 88, Mrs. Collins, sister to 

t..Clee, of Strefford—85, Mrs. Forester, 
relict of the late Col. Forester, of Ross Hall. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Married.} At King’s Norton, Mr. J. 
— to Caroline, daughter of the late 

- Gem, esq.—At Stourbridge, R. H. 
— of Manchester, to Elizabeth Ni- 
cholas, 


Me Rev. W. James, Rector of Even- 
e, 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 
Married.} Mr. J. Mailes, of Woolhope, 
- Miss Harriet Smith Cook, of Chelten- 
“in—At Whitchurch, J. Davies, esq. of 
peobampton Cottage, Berks, to. Miss 


Died.) Emily Ann, eldest daughter of 
Grove, esq. of Shenstone Park. 
GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH. 
Mee. evening, May 17th, a meeting 
X place at the Lancasterian school-room, 
it for the purpose of forming a Me- 
“auies’ Institute for that city. C. Pinney, 


esq. was in the chair, and, in his introductory 
oy 3 ¢xpatiated on the advantages which 

. e produced by the measure; Dr, 
Carpenter, R. Bright, J. Reynolds, C 
George, W. P. Taunton, J. Mills, esqrs, 
and other gentlemen addressed the weeting ; 
and, at the conclusion of the business p 
pumber of individuals came forward to sub. 
scribe their names. 

Married.|_ At Cheltenham, Mr. J. T. 
Judge, one of the proprietors of the Chel- 
tenham Journal, to Miss M. Matthews, of 
Greenwich, Kent; C., Broderic, esq. ne- 
phew of Lord Viscount Middleton, and 
eldest son of the late Archbishop of Cashel, 
to the hon. E. Stapleton, third daughter 
of Lord Le Despencer—At St. Nicholas 
Church, Bristol, H. Jasper, son of H, 
Toye, esq. of Clifton, to Miss L. G. H. 
Buggins-~At the Spa, near Gloucester, R. 
Spicer, esq. to Emily Priscilla, third daugh- 
ter of the late S. Jenkins, esq. of Beachley, 
Gloucestershire—A. Allen, esq. of Tewkes- 
bury, to Miss M. A. Higgs, nieceof J. Higgs, 
esq. of Cheltenham—W. Carroll, esq. of 
Cheltenham, to Teresa, daughter of J. 
Sheen, esq. of Belmont Lodge, Surrey—A. 
Pauntly, C. Staples, son of J. Stokes, esq. 
of Pauntly Court, to Sarah Gisborne Mo- 
lineux, Gaughter of J. Lingard, esq. of 
Atherstone, Warwickshire. 

Died.| At Clifton, 28, Fanny, the wife 
of H. M. Castle, esq.—At Twining, 74, 
Mr. J. S. Tayler—At Bristol, 72, the Rev, 
J. Ryland, p.p. Pastor of the Baptist church, 
in Broadmead—At Cheltenham, the Rev. 
T. B. Woodman, m.a. Vicar of Brackley, 
Rector of Daylesford, Prebendary of York, 
Chaplain to his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Clarence, and nephew to the late Warren 
Hastings, esq. of Daylesford House. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

The House of Convocation has accepted a 
proposal from the Rev. Dr. Ellerton, Fellow 
of Magdalen College, to found an anoual 
prize of twenty guineas for the best English 
essay on some doctrine or duty of the Chris- 
tian religion, or on some of the points on 
which we differ from the Romish church, 
or on any other subject of theology which 
shall be deemed meet and useful. 

Died. | At Chipping-Norton, 81, J. 
King. 

BUCKS AND BERKS. 

Married.] At Langley, W. M. West, 
M.p. of Monde to Jane Frances, 
eldest surviving daughter of the late G. 
Lewis, esq. of Red Lion-square, London 
__ At Beaconsfield, G. Proctor, esq. to Mrs. 
Fenner, relict of the = J. Fenner, esq. of 

Vest Wycombe, Burcks. 

> Tied. 4 At Hungerford, 28, the Rev. J. 
B. Hawkins, .a. of Edgarly—At Sonning, 
Berks, 83, Taylor, esq. M.p.—At 





Reading, 76, the Hon. D. Anstruther— At 
iain Mr. J. Burnham; 53, Mr. J. W. 
Griesbach—At his rectory of Pertenhall, 
Bedfordshire, 89, the Rev. T. Martyn, 
p.p.F.k.s.» Regius Professor of Botany in 
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the university of Cambridge 64 years. ‘This 
venerable and learned Professor was for- 
merly of Emmanuel College, and after- 
wards Fellow of Sidney, B.A. 1756, m.a. 
1759, B.D. 1766, and was elected to the 
professorship in 1761; he was editor of 
Miller’s Gardeners’ Dictionary—At Sharn- 
brook, Bedfordshire, 64, the Rev. T. W. 
Ward, vicar of that place, and of Felmer- 
sham cum Pavenham, and formerly Fellow 
of Trin. Col., Cambridge, B.A. 1785, m.a. 
1788—At Maulden Rectory, Bedfordshire, 
the Rev. W. Ralfe—At Langley Park, 
Bucks, 78, Sir R. B. Harvey, Bart. 
HERTFORD AND BEDFORD. 

Married.| At St. Alban’s, A. Braith- 
waite, esq. of Fitzroy-square, to Miss Ful- 
ler—At Baldock, Mr. H. T. Salmon, of 
London, to Sarah, eldest daughter of the 
late G. Fitzjohn, esq. 

Died.| At Buntingford, 55, the Rev. 
A. K. Sherson—17, Lucy, second daugh- 
ter of the Rev. T. R. Malthus, professor at 
the East-India College, Haileybury. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Married.| At Upton, L. Smith, esq. 
second son of Gen. Smith, of Fryerncourt, 
Hants, to Emily, youngest daughter of W. 
Douglas, esq. 

Died.| 54, G. Smith, esq. b*nker, of 
Northampton—27, Anne, daughter of Mr. 
Scott, of Aynho Grounds— At Peterborough, 
32, Harriotte, youngest daughter of the 
late J. Spalding, gent.—Chirlotte, the wife 
of E. Faux, esq. of Thornby Lodge—81, 
Rt. Woodward, gent., of Welford-road. 

CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

Married.| The Rev. T. P. Holmes, to 
Alice, the only daughter of Mr. Marriott, of 
Wisbech—Mr. J. Beedham, cf Kimbolton, 
to Anne, third daughter of J. Claughton, 
esq. of Hasland house, Derbyshire. 

Died.| At Wilbraham Temple, the Rev. 
J. Hicks, perpetual curate of Stow cum 
Qui, and rector of Wistow—At Levering- 
ton, near Wisbech, 32, Anna Maria, wife 
of the Rev. S, Cross—At Walsoken, 80, 
Mr. Gabrial Wykes—58, Mr. G. Bates, of 
Fenstanton—55, Mr. H. Headly. 

NORFOLK. 

A few days ago, two pair of the short- 
eared owls (Stria Brachyotos) commonly 
known by the name of the long-winged 
Norway owl, natives of Norway, were 
found sitting on their eggs on the ground, 
four in each nest, on the property of the 
Rev. R. Hamond, at Congham. 

_ Married.| At Lynn, Mr. T. Williams 
jun. to Mary Ann, eldest daughter of the 
late J. Davis, esq. of Cradle hall—At He- 
therset, near Norwich, W. R. Grove, esq. 
of Swansea, to Sophia, youngest daughter 
of W. Black, esq.—Rev. N. Best, young- 
est son of G. Best, esq. of Barsfield hall, 
to Mary, eldest daughter of E. W. Mitchell, 
esq. of Wargroves, Sussex — At Gillingham, 
Norfolk, J. Garden, esq. to Amelia, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. J. Lewis—W, Quarles, esq. 
tolicitor of Foulsham, to Sarah Lawrance, 


July 
only daughter of J. Cald ! 74; 
per Clapton. SCOUTE, 4, of Up. 
_ Died.) ‘At North R : 
Catharine, wife of Mr. = "Gwe 
Lynn—At Keswick, 60 "a Ge a 
relict of R. Gurney, esq. _—— 


Races a SUFFOLK, 

arried.| J. Garden, . 

hall, to Us Susan "Hare, Retitan 
daughter of the Rev. J. Lewis of Gare 
ham parsonage. “any. 
- Died.) 27, Susanna, daughter of the. 
Mr. J. King, of Desning * ets 
Phurston lodge, 43, T. A. Cocksedoe ; 
late of Woolpit~—At Little T hurlow, Bi” 
beth, daughter of the late Rey, T Cr 
rector of that parish—At Eye, 89 yj. 
Press, relict of J. Press, esq. ie ee: 

ESSEX. 

The workmen employed in the buildige 
of Charles Savill Onley, esq., anv., at Sic 
ted, have found eleven Roman urns, con. 
taining bones, &c.; the whole were bot 
more than a foot from the surface ; four of 
them are in possession of Mr, Penrice, the 
superintendant; the rest were damaged in 
taking up. 

Lately, as the workmen were employed 
in repairing the windmill of Mr. J. Digby, 
of Birch, Essex, upon examining one of 
the sails which had been taken down on x. 
count of being unfit for further service, a 
small hole was observed, in which was de- 
posited a tom-tit’s nest, containing several 
eggs; and although the mill had been con- 
stanily at work, they were placed so asto 
be perfectly secured in this perilous situa- 
tion. 

Marricd.| At Great Maplestead, W. 
Gibson, esq. of Chelmsford, to Elia 
youngest daughter of the Rev. J. Sperling, 
of Monk’s lodge—At St. Catherine Cree, 
H. Ager, esq. of the hon, East-India Com 
pany’s service, to Amy, eldest daughter of 
Mr. C. Silberrad—Rev. J. C. White, rector 
of Rawreth, to Sarah, eldest daughter of 
‘I. Pyne, esq. of Boyces hall, Bemfleet. 

KENT. 

Married.] At Eltham, J. Messiter, €54: 
28th regt.; to Francis Emma, daughter of 
the late Rev. G. A. Thomas, L1.p. recur 
of Wickham, Hants, and prebendary of 
Lichfield—At Gillingham, Rev. C. Draw- 
bridge, to Miss Manley, of Brompton— 
Maidstone, Mr. F. Elvey, to Frances, 0 
daughter of W. Brown, esq.— At Cliffe, “ 
Wedd, esq. of Maidstone, to Isabe : 
Frances, eldest daughter of the Rev. 4. 
Kersteman, of Breunchley, 4. W 
Bermondsey—At St. Paul’s, ma een 
Russell, esq. of the manor-house, Cs ‘ 

combe, to Betsey, eldest daughter o oe 
Hill, of Greenhithe—At Ightham, regt 
Sevenoaks, Capt. J. Chadwick, 86th 
to Anna Isabella, daughter of — “ 
Markham, p.p. late Dean of a “4 
West Malling, A. Maitland, esq. of 02 
to Susannah, daughter of the late 
Langston. 
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Hon. an 92, Caroline Sarah, the wife 
wigs Curteis, esq.—24, Ann, youngest 
of J. Garrett, esq. of Ellington, 
__At Montreal, Sevenoaks, 
7 -. voungest daughter of the late 
Jal Tries, ond ‘sister of J.C. Herries, 
a ‘w.p.—42, Catherine, wife of T. Bay- 
sy esq. of Woolwich—87, J. Nicholson, 
esq. fur many years Comptroller of the Cus- 
toms of the port of Rochester — At his resi- 
dence at Greenwich, Major-General G. 
Bridges, of the Royal Engineers, many 
years commanding engineer at the island 
of Ceylon— At the Green Man, Blackheath, 
34, Sarah, the wife of E. Boys, esq. of 
Hengrove—At Wye, 84, Mr. J. Kennet, 
[rs. Eleanor Burton, of Staplehurst, 


gent,.— . r 
ner Maidstone, and relict of the late W, 


Burton, esq. of Wakefield. 
SUSSEX, . 

Never, within the same period of time 
has such a benevolent public spirit been 
manifested at Chichester and its neighbour- 
hood, as has recently been done. ‘There 
hve beea subscribed £10,000 for an 
Hospital ; £8,000 for pulling down a row 
of houses, to shew to travellers the finest 
pile of building in the country, viz. the 
cathedral; £1,600 for building a church 
in the parish of St. Bartholomew, in the 
west suburbs of the city; and a liberal 
sum for a Mechanics’ Institution. In ad- 
dition to the above may be added £4,500 
expended by the Guardians of the Poor 
during the last year. 

Married.] At the Sub-Deanery, Chi- 
chester, W. Dilke, esq. to Mary, widow 
of the late H. Silverlock, esq.— At Brighton, 
A. H. Montgomery, esq. of Grey Abbey, 
Ireland, to Matilda Ann, second daughter 
of the Hon. T. Parker, late of Eusham 
hall, and niece to the Rt. Hon. the Earl 
oi Macclesfield, of Shirborne Castle, both 
in this county. 

Died.| At Berwick, Lieut.-Col. R. 
Turnbull, of the Royal Marine Artillery, 
avery distinguished officer of the marine 
corps. He was one of the gallant de- 
‘cnders of Anbolt, in March 1811, when 
that little garrison of 350 --marines—- was 
attacked by a flotilla of fifteen large gun- 
boats, and 1,200 of the flower of the Danish 
army, assisted by 200 seamen. .He was 
subsequently. selected to join the Spanish 
army, in which he attained the rank of 
lieut.~colonel, and served with distinction 
& aide-de-camp. to Gen. O'Donnell, and 
Count D’Abisbal, in the Peninsular war. 
He served in the late expedition to Algiers, 
vhere having taken a severe cold, from 
cere in a bomb-vessel, it terminated 
—" after a constant service of 
so ~ years.—82, G, R. Nash, esq. 
a. a yof Walberton House.—At Brigh- 

") #4, John Hudson, esq. 

. HAMPSHIRE, 
Married.) J, Messiter, esq. of the 28th 


near Ramsgate 
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* t Knowle, Sevenoaks, the Right 
ae eat Whitworth, K.se—At Ton- 


regt., to Frances Emma, daughter of the 
late Rev. G. A. Thomas, LL.D. rector of 
W ickham.— At the Friends’ Meeting-house 
Basingstoke, J. B. Woodhead, of Foul- 
ston, near Huddersfield, to RB. Dawes 
daughter of T. Dawes, of the former place. 
—At South Stoneham church, M. Ho 
esq. of Midaubury house, near ied. 
ampton, to Elizabeth, second daughter of 
the late A. H. Bradley, esq. of Gore 
Court, near Sittingbourn, Kent.—At Caris. 
brooke, W. Sheafle, esq. of the 50th régt. 
(nephew of Lieut.-General Sir R. Sheafte 
bart.) to Miss Rosalia Danvers Earle 
fifth daughter of the late S, Earle esq. 
of the H.E.I.C. service, 
died.| At Millbrooke, Mrs. Selleck 
widow of H. Selleck, esq. and daughter of 
Major Godfrey, formerly of this city —At 
Portsmouth, 57, Mrs. Foster, wife of Col. 
Foster, widow of B. Edwards, esq. M.P. 
and aunt to T, H. H. Phipps, esq. of Leigh- 
ton house, and C. L. Phipps, esq. of 
Wans, Wilts.—At Alresford, Mr. J. Hol- 
den.—At Gosport, E. G. H. Macdonald, 


‘youngest son of the late Dr. Macdonald, 





k.N.—At Southampton, Lieut. W. Smith. 

—The daughter of Col. Williams, of the 

Albany Staffi—At Emsworth, 90, Mrs. 

Holloway, relict of the late G. Holloway, 

esq. of that place. ° 
WILTSHIRE, 

Dicd.| At Burbage, 88, Anne, relict of 
the Rev. H. Jenner. 

SOMERSETSHIRE, 

Married.| At Walcot church, J. T. 
Bland, esq. of Blandford house, Queen 
County, Ireland, to Margaret Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of J. Bond, esq.—The Rev, 
G. B. Norris, to Miss S. Marsingall, both 
of Taunton.—At Bathwick church, Capt. 
Sykes, k.N.. to Louisa, second daughter 
of the late W. H. Winstone, esq. 

Died.| At Wells, Miss Knollis, eldest 
danghter of the late Hon, Col. Knollis — 
At Bath, 75, H. White, esq. one of his 
Majesty’s deputy lieutenants and justices 
of the peace for Somerset; Dulcibella, 
fifth daughter of J. Ford, esq. of Camden- 
place; S. Hullet esq.; 61, the tight 
Hon. J. C. Browne, Baron Kilmaine, of 
the--Neale, in the county of Mayo,—At 
Cannington, the Rev. C. H. Burt, chap- 
lain to his R.H. the Duke of Sussex, and 
to the Right Hon. Lord Grey ; also one of 
the justices of the peace for this county, 
and retired chaplain to the 24th Light Dra- 
goons.—At Crewkerne, 100, Eliz. Shor- 
lock.—At Taunton, 72, Dr. G. Hazleton, 
physician to his late R.H. the Duke of 
Kent.—At Bridgewater, 76, Capt. Wil- 
kinson, late of the Artillery service. —At 
Bedminster, Thomas Cole, esq. postmaster 
of Bristol. 
| DORSETSHIRE. 

Married.| At Stoke church, Lieut. Bond, 
n.n. to Miss Elizabeth Hore, daughter of 
M. Hore, esq. of Somerset-place, Stoke. — 
Mr. Baker, x. to Miss Rodd, ~daugh- 
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ter of John Rodd, esq. of St. Budeaux, 
near Plymouth. 

Died.| At Wyke Regis, 93, Wm. Swaf- 
field, esq.—64, W. Bickham, esq. of Exeter. 
—At Torre, the lady of the Hon. §. 
Mahon, member for Roscommon, Ireland. 
—At Exmouth, 85, Miss M. Manson.— 
At Bideford, Mary, the wife of Mr. J. 
How.—47, M. Barrett, esq. of Southernay, 
Exeter. 


DEVONSHIRE. 

A gold coin of Demitian the Emperor, 
(weighing 113 grains), in the highest state 
of preservation, was turned up by a farmer 
while ploughing in a field near Exeter. It 
is now in the possession of Mr. S. Wool- 
mer, of Exeter. 
~ Married.| At Dolton, W. Arnold, esq. 
to Elizabeth, sole heiress of the late T’. 
Webber, esq. of Cudworth.—At Dawlish, 
B. G. Davis, esq. to Catherine, eldest 
daughter of F. R. Holdsworth, esq.—At 
Tiverton, G. Acland, esq. of Camberwell, 
Surrey, to Miss Allen of Tiverton.—At 
Tor, the Rev. T. Edwards, minister of 
the Tabernacle, in this city, to Miss Wad- 
land of Torquay.—At Barnstaple, G. Bray- 
ley, esq. of Orchard Hill, Bideford, to 
Miss Anna Maria, daughter of T. Cooper, 
esq. of Barnstaple, coroner.—At Bideford, 
Mr. T. Snell, bookseller, of Bideford, to 
Margaret, daughter of Mr. R. Pengilly, of 
Clovelly ; Rear-Admiral H. R. Glynn, to 
Mary, eldest daughter of the late R. Incle- 
don, esq. of Bideford, and sister of Capt. 
Incledon, r.N.— At Falmouth, Lieut. 
Jago, r.x. to Miss Carkeet—At North 
Bovey, J. Pitts, esq. of Moretonhamp- 
stead, solicitor, to Miss Dicker. 

Died.| At Honiton, 51, J. Holmes, 
jun. esq. fof Lansdown-place, West.—At 
Tavistock, 76, W. Croker, esq. solicitor. — 
At Exeter, 49, H. Cross, esq. banker.— 
At Underwood, 44, P. Kelly, esq. of the 
miningestablishment, Tavistock.— At Stoke, 
21, M. M. Jennings de Cibat, wife of 
Don F. de Cibat, of the Royal Spanish 
Body Guards, and aide-de-camp of Gen. 
Mina. At Heavitree, Mrs. A. Crowther, 
widow of the late R. Crowther, esq.—Mr. 
J. Perring, only son of J. Perring, esq. 
of Gilcombe. 

CORNWALL. 

Died.| The Rev. R. Gurney, Vicar of 

Tregony, and St. Paul, Cornwall.—At 


Truro, the Rev. R. Jenny—At Bodmin, 
Mr. T. Bate. 


WALES, 


_ Valuable Historical Antique—Upon mo- 
ving a pyramidal stone of prodigious magni- 
tude on the estate of Mr. Holford, of Kil- 
Swyn, a tablet with the following inscrip- 
tion was exposed to view : 


A PAWL A BRECEIhOdd un yvan 

hon hyd FLWdd An Ad Xxviii 

AG ELim AP OWen Goch 

ALAddwyd A C-C Addwydunman 
0aco f prec thy crift 1604. 


(July 1, 
Paul preached on this ms pools St. 
of our Lord 48;” and « Elim me the year 


which, when transla 


suffered martyrdom, and tee 
same place for preachin Chet te 


This is an antique of considerable 1604.” 


in an historical point of view, ame 
far as such evidence can, the hypothesis oft 


Bishop of St. David—that S¢. 

ed the Gospel in Britain, Whee 
scription was made does not appear; > 
even admitting it was as late as the’ 
part of the 17th century, it shows the ey; d 
ence of a tradition to that effect, oy 
some historical record, of which this tablet 
is probably a transcript, From the dis. 
tinctness of the date, we are inclined 
think the latter; and that our ancestors 
were desirous of transmitting this interes. 
ing fact to posterity is apparent, from the 
immense labour which must have attended 
the sepulture of this tablet. We congratu. 
late the principality upon the discovery of 
this ancient relic ; and we congratulate the 
Bishop of St. David’s upon the discovery 
of this strong corroborating evidence, that 
Great Britain (aye, that Carmarthenshire) 
is within the limits of St. Clement's 


Eig to Tepuce tng Avoeog—a point for 
which his Lordship has contended long and 
earnestly. The discovery of this interes. 
ing tablet determined Mr, Holford to 
examine a cairn or /umulus, also upon his 
property, the result of which was the dis. 
covery of two earthern vases ; one of which, 
through the carelessnes of the workmen, 
was broken; the other, in which wer 
human bones, was preserved, Under these 
also was found a tablet, with an inscription, 
partly Welsh, and partly corrupt Latin; of 
which the following is a transcript :— 


Hic JACET iN kAIRN hoN 
CoRyvs Lypys 

Da Escop TRECASTELL 
Lloscod AD 427. 


This bears the date of the fifth century, and 
is inscribed to the memory of Lupus 
Bishop of Trecastle, whose remains It 
supposed they contain. Both these disco- 
veries were made in the parish of Motbrey. 
Menai Bridge.—Three more chains have 
been thrown over, and no accident has . 
curred. The road-way will be opent ; 
in a few weeks for foot-passengers a 
carriages. Mr, Telford, Mr. Hazledine, 
and Mr. Povis, were present, and — 
gratified at the success of this most stup¢ . 
dous and ingenious work. The = re 
not likely to be fully completed ti 
year. w. Poole 
Married.| At Llansantffraed, W. sis 
esq. of Peithill, Cardiganshire, Mest 
Humphreys, of Trewylan Hall, we 
gomeryshire.—At Llanvetherine, 7 nal, 
ergavenny, Mr. E. Skyrme, wt ghiter of 
Herefordshire, to Ann, only ‘ ae oat 
Mr. S. Watkins, late of Wem 


r en- 
Monmouthshire.—At ‘Tally, C shire: 
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1625.) 
shire, "* Griffiths. —At Llangeffni, 
tages “ nm J. Broomhall, of Birming- 
Anglesety tantia Henrietta, only daugh- 
ham, t0 one f Dinas dd 
f G. Jones, ¢€Sq. oO inasmow Y> 
ter iethshire—Mr. W. Howel, to Miss 
co" hoth of Swansea. —C. Prust, 
. of Haverfordwest, to Jane, only daugh- 
of W. Harries, esq. surgeon, of - that 
= \[r, H. Pyne, comedian, to Miss 
rer of _Haverfordwest.—W. Mor- 
tego ; of Bailey Llwyd, in the parish 
rt ansaddock, to Mary, only daughter of 
T lenet, esq. of Bryndyfain, Carmarthen- 
shire. — At Towyn, C. D. Williams, esq. 
of Berthdi, Montgomeryshire, to Henri- 
ata, second sister of A. Corbet, esq. of 
engwin, Merionethshire—At St. 
Fasans, the Rev. H. Williams, of Llandaff, 
ya, and rector of Rhosilly, Glamorgan- 
hire, to Mary, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
W. Thomas, perpetual curate of Caerau. 
_At Dolgelly, L. Williams, esq. banker, 
to Mary, eldest daughter of G. Jones, esq. 
hanker<-The Rev. Il. Williams, curate 
of Llanarthney, Carmarthenshire, to Mary, 
ddest daughter of Mr. ‘Howell, of Nan- 
tskee—The Rev. H. Davies, of Tierscross, 
Pembrokeshire, to Mary, youngest daugh- 
ter of H. H. Palmer, esq. of Wernlygoes, 
Carmarthenshire—The Rev. JT. Griffiths, 
of Cribin, Cardiganshire, to Miss A. Jere- 
my, of Cribynad, Carmarthenshire. 

Died.| At Wenvoc Parsonage, 36, Capt. 
J. Davies, R.N-—The Rev. J. Davies, 
am. of Nantgwilan—41, Mr. J. Evans, 
of Conwil Elvet, Carmarthenshire.— At 
Tenby, Catherine, eldest daughter of H. 
Pigou, esq—At Glanhafren, near Pool, 
Montgomeryshire, 81, Mr. J. Poundley, 
formerly of Lydbury, schoolmaster. Mr. 
Poundley was the earliest tutor of Lord 
Clive. by whose munificence he has for 
some years been supported.—At St. Dog- 
mel’s, Pembrokeshire, Mrs. Jones, wife 
: the Rev. Mr. Jones, vicar of that 
place, 


Yoysma' 


SCOTLAND. 

Married.) At Stettin, F. Schillow, esq. 
to Caroline, daughter of C. A. Possart, 
eq¢—At Edinburgh, Mr. T. Stevenson, 
Dunfermline, to Ann Oliphant, - youngest 
daughter of the late Mr. R. Paisley.— At 
Milton, the Rev. P. Steele, to Eliza, 
eldest daughter of J. Peddie, esq.—At 
Edinburgh, R. Mackay, esq. to Mary, 
second daughter of R. Brown, esq.— G. 
H. Simpson, esq. Of London, to Isabella, 
youngest daughter of J. Turnbull, esq. 
eee J. Down, esq. of Leicester, to 

annah, third daughter of the late George 


Scotland, Ireland. 
w, F. Thomas, esq. of Bronti cot- 
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ee a. of Syston, Leicestershire 
“ niey, esq. of Leyland, to Eliza 
Isabella, relict of the late’ R. Wellwood 
esq. of Garvoch and Pitliven, Fifeshire,— 
At Stirling, B. M. Senior, esq. of Salt- 
spring, St. Elizabeth’s, Jamaica, to Eliza- 
beth; eldest daughter of the late C 
Sclanders, jun. Stirlingshi ea 
» Jun. Stirlingshire—At Gretna 
Green, William, only son of 'T. Duckley, 
esq. of Daventry, to Mary, only daughter 
of the late T. Whitmell, esq. of West 
Haddon, Northamptonshire. 

Died.| At Edinburgh, G. Robinson, esq. 
of Clermiston, W.S. Lord Treasurer’s Re- 
membrancer in the Exchequer for Scotland. 
—A. Stevens, esq. Larch Hill, Moffat.— 
At St. Bernard’s, Mrs. Robina Wallace, 
wife of A. Spence, esq. and daughter of 
the late John Wallace, esq. of Damhead.— 
Mrs. I. Chrystie, widow of W. Simpson, 
esq. of Ogil—80, Mrs. Duncan, relict of 
the late A. Duncan, esq. of Restalrig —At 
Morningside, Eliza, youngest daughter of 
J. Mitchell, esq. Doune, Perthshire —At 
North Leith, 71, A. Brown, relict of Capt. 
W. Beatson.—At Dollar, W. Drummond, 
esq.—At Linlithgow, Miss Andrew, sis- 
ter of the late Provost Andrew.—Mrs. 
M. Macqueen, wife of A. Dunlop, esq. 
Haddington.—At West Barns, G. Hay, 
esq.—At Tullyallan, 85, the Hon. Mary 
Elphinstone.—At Dalkeith, 26, Kathe- 
rine, wife of J. Alexander, esq.—Susan, 
only surviving daughter of the late Maj. A. 
Campbell, of Glenfalloch—-At Dumfries, 
75, Mary, daughter of the late Jolin 
Johnson, esq. formerly Provost of Annan. 
—At Newton House, A. Laing, esq.—At 
Lasswade, T. D. Stirling, esq. youngest 
son of the late Sir J. Stirling, bart. of 
Glorat.—At Cupar, Mrs. R, Coutts, wife 
of Dr. J. Spence, physician, Cupar.—At 
Tarvit Mill, Jane, eldest daughter of Mr. 
Bell, Hill! Tarvit—At Crail, R. Murray, 
o—- Invergowrie, J. Clayhills, esq. of 

nvergowrie. 
, IRELAND. 

Married.| At Dublin, D. Kinaham, esq. 
to Ann Stuart, eldest daughter of the late 
J. R. Miller, esq. of Russell Square, Lon- 
don; and of Longbridge, Warwickshire. — 
A; H. Montgomery, esq. third son of the 
late H. Montgomery, esq. of Grey Abbey, 
Down, to Matilda Ann, second daughter 
of the Hon, T. Parker, of Ensham Hall, 
Oxfordshire. — The Rev. G. Hamilton, 
rector of Killermogh, in Queen County, 
to Frances Anne, third daughter of the 
late Admiral Sir C. Fortescue. 

Died.] At Dublin, J. Kirwan, esq. one 
of his Majesty’s counsel at law. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, &. 





A variety of valuable communications lie before us, for the omission 
apologize to our respective friends ; some of which have been delayed for want of 
and others from not arriving till the operations of the printer were already in My, 
state of forwardness as to preclude their admission into the present number, ay 
subjects of local or temporary interest, or where tke communicant is desirous of ea 
insertion, we should be obliged to our correspondents to favour us as early in the val 
as possible, since the inevitable press of matter; which cannot be arranged till towanis 
the close of the month, compels us to be early at the press with other parts... 


The judicious observations of a valuable friend on Mr. Huskisson’s Letter on yp 
chanics’ Institutions, were among the number of communications which came t00 late 
for present use. This paper shall appear in our next. 


The same observation will apply to a paper on the Press of Constantinople, whic 
also will have a place in our next No. The request of this correspondent will be cheer. 
fully complied with. It is in the course of things ; and we wonder how it should hay 
been omitted. 


of which we hare) 


Swedish Superstitions are under consideration. The subject augurs well. 


- Mr. William Taylor’s communication on the subject of Shenstone, and the Leasowes, 
&c. has only been delayed through late arrival, and the want of space. 


We admit some show of justice in the reproach of having so long delayed to notice 
the discoveries of the hitherto deficient fragments of Cicero. Our readers will perceiye 
in our next, that we have taken means to atone for the neglect. 


From our valuable correspondent Dr. Henry Rosertson, of Boulogne, we are 
indebted, in addition to his very important communication on the subject of Contagion, 
promised in p. 516, for appearance in our forthcoming Supplement, for another relative 
paper on the causes of REMITTENT FEVER, which shall have the earliest. possible attea- 
tion. We have to apologize to this gentleman for a blunder, both of the compositer 
and ourselves, in the signature to his communications, -A. instead of H.; and itis the 
more mortifying to us, that the portion even of our Supplement in which his paper o 


Contagion will appear, was printed off before the error was detected. 


Extracts from a Journal kept in France, from 1820 to 1825 (by an acquaintance of 
years long past), shall have perusal at our first leisure. 3 


A communication from a Warminster correspondent dated the 14th, and requiring 
immediate answer, by some accident or other, never came to the hands of the presnt 
Editor till the 24th, which we hope will be admitted. as an excuse for apparent neglect. 


We have still several arrears to acknowledge in our Reviewing department; and even 
some promises madein our last not fulfilled.. Our improved plan, and yet unextendedspact, 
put us to much difficulty in this and several other departments. We trust however, ‘to be 
able to clear all accounts with our communicants in this sort, in the Supplement. The 
following articles are actually standing over in type, for that purpose: |. A Letter bo ‘ 
British M.P. 6n the State of Ireland. 2. An Inquiry into the Principles of we 
Wealth, by J. Rooke. 3. Claim to the Origination of certain new Principles of Politic 
Economy, by ditto. 4. Practical Directions for preserving Teeth ; Improved =r 
Palates, &¢. by A. Clarke—5. Winnock’s Modern Greek Grammar.—6. Bentham's 0 
servations on Mr, Peel's Speech, &c. &c., which from certain important considerations 
attached to the respective subjects have been treated with an amphtude that would have 
been inconvenient'in the regular No. We flatter ourselves that in a variety of oor 
lars, the Supplement to be published on the last day of the present month will be worth 
the immediate attention of the Subscribers. It will contain, besides <r ' 
omissions, as-have been inevitable in the Monthly numbers ; and besides the importap 
communications from the two learned ornaments of the medical profession already met- 


tioned, on the two different sides of the interesting question of Contagion; @ Review 
the progress of Society in all the different quarters of the World, during the last ns 
five years ; interesting information relative to Greece, and the Newly Establis 
Republic in America, &c. &e. 
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